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PREFACE. 


To  write  History  truly  is  an  office  little  less  than  sacred. 
To  indite  justly  the  records  of  the  bygone  is  a  duty 
upon  which  honour  and  honesty  impose  the  inevitable 
responsibility  of  faith  and  truthful  uess.  lu  uiy  long  and 
laborious  researches  I  have  met  with  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men connected  with  literature ;  but  in  the  course  of  some 
erudite  and  thoughtful  observations  I  was  specially  moved 
by  the  remarks  of  a  learned  and  accomplished  High  Church 
lady,  who  averred  her  strong  objection  to  the  past  and 
existent  mode  of  imparting  historical  knowledge.  Leaving 
to  the  mere  chronologist  the  '^  history  of  England/'  as  the 
many  phases  of  that  history^  however  illustrated  and  diffuse^ 
have  been  designated,  the  writer  of  the  present  volumes 
has  assumed  the  task  of  bringing  before  the  English  read- 
ing public  the  actors  and  the  facts  of  a  most  momentous 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Britain — the  period  treated  of 
being  the  fouB  et  origo  of  our  present  condition.  The  lady 
to  whom  I  refer  has  written  to  me  : — ''  Weary  little  school 
girls  and  impatient  school  boys  when  asked  if  they  like 
history,  usually  reply  with  a  very  sincere  and  unhesitating 
negative,  and  we  children  of  a  larger  growth,  who  remember 
our  own  dreary  wading  through  page  after  page  of  dry  facts^ 
whose  connection  with  each  other  it  was  difficult  sometimes 
to  perceive,  can  easily  recollect  what  a  task  it  was  to  acquire 
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sufficient  knowledge  of  the  daily  lesson  to  repeat  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tutor  or  governess.  How  eagerly  we  seized 
upon  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  anecdote^  a  little  oasis  of 
freshness  in  the  barren  waste  peopled  by  marionettes  of 
men  and  women  of  the  past  ages^  for  as  to  considering 
them  human  beings^  and  taking  an  interest  in  their  doings^ 
that  occurred  to  very  few  amongst  us,  and  apparently  never 
at  all  to  the  historians  whose  works  we  studied.  If  it  had^ 
it  would  have  given  the  life  and  colour  to  the  picture  which 
childhood  and  youth  so  sadly  miss :  the  little  students^  with 
this  assistance^  would  be  able  to  invest  the  various  charac« 
ters  with  individuality^  and  would  thus  find  a  wonderful 
variety  of  minds  and  hearts  where  they  otherwise  see  but 
two  classes — the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad ; 
no  medium ;  no  light  nor  shade.  Looking  back  at  these 
outlines  of  men  and  women,  which  were  presented  to  our 
childhood  to  study,  they  seem  as  silhouettes  which  should 
have  been  oil  paintings.  To  render  history  interesting,  what 
is  required  is,  to  make  the  portraits  so  lifelike  as  to  force  us 
to  feel  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a  brother  man  or  a  sister 
woman,  and  to  inspire  us  with  an  interest  in  his  or  her 
doings  and  sayings,  each  individual  becoming  a  psycho- 
logical study  on  a  miniature  scale.^^ 

The  greatest  difficulty  for  the  impartial  searcher  into 
historic  truth  is,  to  pierce  the  mountain  of  misrepresenta- 
tion which  has  hitherto  covered  so  long  the  real  facts  as  to 
men  and  annals.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  was 
naturally  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truthfulness  of  the 
previously  accepted  writers  of  different  periods  of  English 
history,  such  as  Foxe,  Buchanan,  Speed,  Fuller,  Lodge^ 
Nichols,   Birch,   Forbes,    Spelman,  Brady,  Tyrrell,  Strype, 
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Burnet^  Rapin^  Echard^  Oldmixon^Carte^  Hume^  &c.^  in  whose 
works  I  have  been  astounded  at  the  suppression  or  absence 
of  important  events  and  characters.  So  that^  in  fact^  the 
generations  since  the  eventful  epoch  of  which  these  volumes 
treat  may  be  regarded  as  deprived  of  any  fair  or  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  characters  and  events  of  a  notable  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

Here  I  must  refer,  if  an  advocate  for  the  fruition  of  my 
design  be  required,  to  the  'lament  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  a  distinguished  Churchman,  whose  varied  and 
genial  productions  have  rendered  his  name  a  household 
word  in  every  kindly  intellectual  home  of  England.  The 
reverend  Canon  told  the  people  of  Bristol,  in  October,  1871, 
that  "  the  chief  want  of  England  was  a  love  of  fact — that 
decline  was  the  fate  of  every  nation  which  lost  the  habit  of 
speaking  or  acting  the  truth ;  and  that  he  himself  had  given 
up  the  Chair  of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge,  because  History 
was  so  overlaid  with  Lies  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  make  anything  out  of  her  statements^* 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  long 
before  the  preceding  enunciation  of  Canon  Kingslcy,  averred 
his  opinion,  that  '^  the  History  of  England  has  yet  to  be 
written.^'  Works  printed  within  the  last  twenty  years  upon 
what  are  termed  "  Broken  Periods  of  English  History,'^  are 
generally  interesting,  and  great  improvements  on  a  foregone 
system,  in  which  there  had  seemed  no  breathing  space  for 
tolerance  or  truth.  Still  there  remains  a  great  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  men  and  women 
who  acted  in  a  momentous  historical  drama. 

Some  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  have  appeared 
as  inditers  of  history — some  remarkable  for  sectarian  rancour 
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and  pftrtisan  prejudice^  whilst  another  class  of  clerical  writers 
of  the  Established  Church  have  been^  as  historians^  models 
supremely  worthy  of  imitation  to  aU  writers^  for  their 
truths  candour^  and  impartiality.  Amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  clerical  authors  rank  the  names  of 
Dr.  Maitlandj  Dean  Hooke^  Thomas  Hugo^  J.  H.  Blunt^ 
and  others  less  noted. 

The  era  that  I  have  chosen  to  investigate  teems  with 
interest  to  English  readers  of  all  parties^  and  especially  to 
those  who  study  the  characteristics  of  personages  who  in 
great  measure  have  fashioned  the  destiny  of  the  country. 

I  hope — according  to  my  honest  and  heartfelt  belief — 
that  I  have  done  justice  to  the  characters  mentioned  in 
the  subsequent  pages.  They  must^  however^  be  judged 
according  to  the  State  records  of  their  actions. 

And  with  this  riiumi  of  the  tone  and  inspiration  with^ 
and  in^  which  these  volumes  are  written^  I  commend  the 
research  of  years  to  my  readers,  adapting  to  the  result  of 
my  humble  labours  the  pathetic  saying  of  a  much-maligned 
English  Queen — 


"  Time  unveils  all  Truth." 


S.  H.  Burke. 


London,  December^  1878. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  express  my  sincere  and  respectfiil 
acknowledgments  to  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  who^ 
in  the  course  of  this  work^  afforded  me  opportunities  of 
consulting  rare  black-letter  tomes^  MS.  documents^  diaries^ 
&c.^  in  their  possession. 

In  such  a  condition  of  our  country's  history  any  one 
who  brings  a  stone  to  the  Temple  of  Truth  is  not  without 
some  desert ;  and  I  cheerfully  assign  their  full  share  of 
merit  to  those  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  me.  To  the 
oflScials  of  the  literary  department  of  the  British  Museum  I 
would  be  more  diffuse  in  my  thanks^  as  they  one  and  all 
deserve,  did  not  long  experience  prove  that  courtesy,  kindly 
attention,  and  delicate  consideration  seem  to  be  such  un- 
avoidable attributes  of  the  gentlemen  who  oflSciate  in  that 
important  department  of  an  unrivalled  institution,  as  to 
render  the  expression  of  individual  gratitude  superfluous. 
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of  the  learued  historian^  Don  Diego  Hurtado.  Dona 
Lucia  de  Medrana  publicly  lectured  on  the  Latin  classics 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca  ;  Dona  Frances  de  Leterija, 
the  daughter  of  another  Spanish  historian^  filled  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  with  distinction  at  Alcala.  **  Women  of  learn- 
ing in  Spain/'  writes  Islip,  "  are  everywhere  received  with 
honour  by  the  men^  and  chivalry  extends  to  them  all  its 
gracious  and  amiable  attentions/'  From  the  days  of 
Alfonso  X.  history  had  been  held  in  high  esteem  in 
Spain,  and  was  more  widely  cultivated  in  Castile  than  in 
any  other  European  State.  Queen  Isabel  took  advantage 
of  the  invention  of  printing.*  Her  large  grasp  of  mind 
at  once  perceived  the  advantages  which  printing  might 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  difi'usion  of  knowledge.  She  there- 
fore encouraged  its  establishment  by  special  privileges,  and 
even  paid  the  expenses  of  printing  works  of  merit  from 
her  private  purse,  "  that  knowledge  might  be  further 
extended.'' 

In  1480  a  law  was  enacted  in  Spain,  permitting  foreign 
books  to  be  imported  into  the  country  free  of  any  duty; 
a  *^  very  enlightened  idea,"  writes  the  American  biographer 
of  Isabel,  "  and  which  might  furnish  a  useful  example  to 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  nineteenth  century."  In 
general  intellectual  progress  no  period  has  surpassed  the 
age  of  Isabel  and  Ferdinand. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England, 
which  hitherto  occupied  only  the  position  of  a  third-rate 


*  The  fint  printing  press  was  erected  at  Valencia  in  1474;  Barcelona  also 
contests  for  the  honour.  The  **  Little  Book"  first  produced  was  a  few  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  By  order  of  Queen  Isabel  printers  were 
•xempt  from  all  taxes,  and  enjoyed  many  privileges. 
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Power  in  Europe,  felt  a  natural  pride  and  ambition  at  the 
prospect  of  a  family  alliance  with  the  greatest  kingdom  in 
the  world — wealthy,  brave,  intelligent,  and  chivalrous. 
Both  nations  were  the  devoted  spiritual  subjects  of  the 
Papal  throne;  and  the  projected  marriage  of  a  Castilian 
Princess  with  the  amiable  Prince  Arthur  was  received 
throughout  Britain  with  universal  joy.  In  Spain,  where 
the  Court  and  nobility  approached  the  question  with  higher 
and  more  delicate  sentiment  than  the  '^  rough  Saxon,^'  the 
scene  was  different. 

The  Spanish  chronicles  relate  that  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1501  the  leading  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  great  towns  and  cities  of  Spain  was  the  Infanta^s 
marriage  with  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  minstrels 
assumed  the  theme,  and  a  spirit  of  romance  was  evolved  ; 
ballads  and  sonnets  were  written  and  circulated  in  the  old 
Castilian  modes,  and  the  Princess  was  everywhere  received 
with  affection  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  In  social  circles 
the  name  of  Englishman  was  regarded  as  that  of  a  friend 
and  a  brother ;  all  the  amiable  and  kindly  feelings  of  the 
Spanish  people  were  displayed,  and  every  one  wished  well  to 
the  union  of  Arthur  and  Catalina. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  lovers  of  feasting — "  good  eating 
and  drinking,^'  as  Bishop  Foxe  remarked — the  letters  of 
King  Henry's  secretary  would  have  induced  them  to  come 
on  the  wedding  party  to  England.  Henry  was  not  so  strange 
a  miser  at  this  time  as  he  subsequently  proved.  The 
secretary  wrote  to  the  Spanish  Court  that  "  all  the  friends 
of  the  Princess  were  welcome  to  England,^'  assuring  them 
that  "  none  would  die  of  hunger ;  or,  if  they  died,  it  would 
ntber    be   of  eating  too  much.      The  King  laid    in    an 
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iauDenae  stock  of  erery  kind  of  provisioni^  and  the  merrie 
meetingt  and  feastings  would  prove  tlie  hospitalitie  and 
^ood  natore  of  our  own  King  Harrie,  lus  Qneen^  and  his 
JOTifig  subjects.     All  will  be  welcome." 

Queen  Isabel  frequently  lectured  kings  and  courtiers 
upon  ^economy  in  social  life;"  ''feasting  a  number  of 
peofde  cost  much  money.  This  mcHiey  should  be  put  up 
in  strong  boxes  for  another  time,  when  it  might  be  needed 
jBttore.^  Isabel  writes  from  Oranada,  in  1501^  to  King 
Henry  and  his  Queen  in  these  words  : — 


^  I  am  right  heartily  {deased  to  hear  <^  the  great  pre- 
liarstJODs  making  in  England  for  the  wedding  c^  my  beloFed 
<lau|diter.  Indeed,  it  shows  the  magnificent  grandeur  of 
ttiT  good  brother,  the  King  of  England.  Demonstrations  of 
}w  MX  the  reception  of  my  daughter  are  naturally  agree- 
aUt  to  me.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance 
witL  my  feelings,  and  with  the  wishes  of  my  lord,  the 
ILixi^  tiial  the  expenses  should  be  moderate.  We  do  not 
m'mii  our  daughter  to  be  the  cause  of  any  loss  to  England, 
^uiitiM^r  in  money  or  in  any  other  respect.  On  the  contrary, 
tr^  desiire  that  she  should  be  the  source  of  all  kinds  c^ 
ImppJMw*,  as  we  hope  she  will  be,  with  the  help  oi  God. 
^\,  tlnerefore,  beg  of  our  good  brother,  the  King  of 
iuxxtg^hA,  to  moderate  the  expenses.  Rejoicings  may  be 
lidd^  but  we  ardently  implore  him  that  the  substantial  part 
of  this  festiTsl  riionld  be  his  lore ;  that  the  Princess  should 
be  tcealed  by  him  and  the  Queen  as  their  daughter,  and  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  we  feel  he  will  treat  her. 


(Signed)         ^*  Isabella,  the  Qrxax 
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The  time  of  departure  arrived.  The  Infanta  received  her 
father  and  mother's  blessings  standing  before  the  great  altar 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Granada;  then  followed  the  benediction 
of  the  Churchy  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
After  travelling  from  Granada  to  Corunna^  amidst  continued 
ovations^  the  Princess,  full  of  hope  and  confidence  as  to  the 
future,  walked  on  board  the  royal  galley,  and  the  prayers 
and  acclamations  of  twenty  thousand  people  wished  her  a 
safe  voyage  and  a  loving  husband  to  greet  her  arrival  on 
the  English  shore.  The  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
and  the  most  noted  nobles  of  Castile  andArragon  were  her 
knight  attendants,  accompanied  by  a  '^  bevy  of  maidens  '^  as 
lovely  and  brilliant  as  ever  graced  such  an  occasion.  In 
this  order,  Catalina  bade  a  long  adieu  to  her  happy  home — 
to  her  sunny  land  of  romance  and  chivalry.  After  many 
weeks  of  tempestuous  weather,  the  royal  galley,  accompanied 
by  the  Spanish  fleet,  reached  the  English  coast.  The  note 
of  preparation  had  been  sounded  for  some  time  previous. 
Each  town  and  city  was  astir,  and  the  excitement  daily 
increased.  Young  and  old,  lad  and  lass,  were  anxious  to 
know  where  or  when  the  Spanish  bride  would  land,  and 
'^  delight  all  hearts  by  her  presence.^'  The  national  longing 
was  soon  agreeably  satisfied.  Early  on  an  October  morning 
in  the  year  of  grace  1501  the  town  of  Plymouth  was  in  a 
state  of  interesting  excitement.  In  the  grey  light  of 
morning  several  Spanish  ships,  "gaily  decked  and  well- 
manned,'^  entered  the  then  quiet  harbour  of  England's 
present  great  naval  fortress.  The  visitors  had  been  expected 
for  weeks,  but  were  detained  by  the  rough  gales  previously 
mentioned.  At  eight  of  the  clock,  amidst  '^  salutes  of 
bombards  and  falconets,  joyous  music  and  the  hearty  cheers 
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of  multitudinous  acclaimants/'  the  Princess  Catalina,*  who 
was  veiled  from  "head  to  foot,"  landed  on  English  soil. 
She  was  accompanied  by  some  thirty  young  Spanish  ladies 
of  rank,  and  several  duennas,  whose  demeanour  and  calling 
seemed  a  needless  novelty  in  a  land  of  frigid  propriety, 
such  as  England  was  in  those  days.  The  Princess  had  also 
in  her  train  a  cardinal,  several  bishops,  confessors,  and 
grandees. 

The  first  place  the  party  sought  was  a  church,  to  which 
they  repaired  to  return  thanks  for  their  safe  arrival.  The 
local  priests  were  promptly  in  attendance,  and  Mass  was 
celebrated.  Four  young  Spanish  maidens  with  two 
duennas  "  knelt  beside  the  Princess ;  they  carried  her 
prayer-books,  and  a  confessor  held  a  golden  cup  with  holy 
water,  in  which  the  Royal  lady  occasionally  put  her  fingers, 
and  mating  the  sign  of  the  Cross  with  great  devotion." 
All  this  timcj  according  to  the  Moorish  custom,  the  bride- 
elect  remained  veiled ;  and  the  veil  was  not  to  be  removed 
until  Prince  Arthur  arrived — the  ceremony  of  unveiling 
being  left  to  be  performed  by  the  Prince.  This  was  a 
source  of  disappointment  to  the  people  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  surrounding  counties,  who  had  travelled  all  night  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Infanta.  Report  ran  highly  in 
favour  of  the  Princess ;  that  versatile  and  imaginative  class 
known  in  those  days  as  "  story-tellers'^  drew  on  their 
imagination  for  a  glowing  picture  of  "  England's  Bride  ; 


» 


*  The  name  of  Katharine  was  unknown  in  Spain,  unleira  in  Latin  MSS. 
Katharine  was  a  favourite  name  with  the  old  Saxon  English,  who  claimed 
several  sainted  women  of  that  appellation.  Katharine,  in  Greek,  signifies  "  pure, 
innocent,  good,"  &c.  ;  and  the  word  was  set  down  as  the  derivation  of  the 
name.  The  Infanta  Catalina  was,  from  her  wedding  day,  styled  **  Katharine" 
in  her  adopted  country. 
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but  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  her  learning,  her  love  of 
romance,  her  benevolence,  and,  above  all,  her  veneration 
for  the  "  Virgin  Mother,"  won  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
women.  The  story-tellers  praised  the  maids  of  honour  as 
the  loveliest  in  all  Spain.  They  were  described  as  graceful 
in  the  dance — musicians,  painters,  in  fact,  as  excelling  in 
all  accomplishments  that  could  charm  the  eye  and  the  mind. 
Travelling  from  town  to  town,  the  story-tellers  published 
their  own  version — fanciful,  of  course — of  the  Spanish  beauty. 
Another  class  of  eulogists  were  the  ballad-singers,  even 
more  marvellous  in  description,  yet  not  professing  to  be  so 
accurate  as  the  story-tellers.  The  latter  frequented  the 
''  inns,  road-side  sheds,  and  ale-houses,"  popular  places  of 
resort,  where  people  assembled  to  hear  the  gossip  from 
London  and  other  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  case 
of  the  Spanish  Infanta,  however,  the  story-tellers  and  ballad- 
mongers  roused  the  most  lively  feeling  in  her  favour. 

After  two  days'  rest  at  a  convent  in  Plymouth,  the 
Princess  commenced  her  journey  to  the  metropolis.  Her 
reception  along  the  route  was  enthusiastic.  "  We  did  not 
expect  such  a  hospitable  reception  from  those  churlish 
islanders,"  writes  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  to  Queen 
Isabel.  And  again  he  says  :  ^^  The  English  are  as  much 
attached  to  the  Church  as  we  are  in  Spain,  and  they  abhor 
all  heretics."  The  Archbishop  was  astonished  at  the  social 
comforts  enjoyed  by  the  lower  classes,  and  the  contentment 
of  the  people,  so  superior  to  the  condition  of  things  in  his 
own  country. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabel  desired  to  send  a  number  of 
young  ladies  to  England  with  the  Princess,  whilst  the 
English  monarch  wished  that  few  might  come  over,  unless 
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those  who  had  good  fortunes;  then  he  would  have  them 
married  to  some  of  those  needy  nobles  who  were  his 
retainers.  In  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  Henry  had  his  match 
in  these  petty  piques.  The  rich  donas  were  kept  at 
home*  till  grandees  of  a  position  became  their  suitors.  So 
the  substantial  fortune-hunting  English  squires  and  lords 
were  disappointed. 

The  first  interview  between  Henry  VII.  and  the 
attendants  of  the  Princess  seemed  likely  to  produce  some 
unpleasant  feeling.  The  commissioners  from  the  King  of 
Spain  would  not  permit  the  English  monarch  to  greet  his 
daughter-in-law  in  the  old  Welsh  fashion.  Henry  con- 
sulted his  Council  quickly,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that 
no  Spanish  or  Moorish  customs  could  be  recognised  in 
England.  The  Spanish  grandees  reluctantly  yielded^  and 
the  King  entering  the  apartment  where  the  Princess  stood 
closely  veiled,  he  threw  back  her  veil  lovingly  and  greeted 
her  as  his  daughter.  He  was  ^'  gentle  and  kind  with  the 
fair  girl,  whose  honest  face,  blue  eyes,  and  sunny  hair  were 
pleasant  in  his  sight.^'f  Next  came  the  meeting  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Infanta,  which  was  one  of  much  interest. 
*'  Bless  your  union,^*  were  the  words  of  the  good  Queen. 
The  bridegroom  '^  looked  confused ;  he  held  down  his  head, 
and  muttered  some  words  to  the  effect  that  he  Moved  the 
dear  Princess,  and  admired  her  golden  hair.'  Catalina 
smiled,  and  spake  in  a  similar  spirit.^'  Arthur  could  not 
speak  Castilian  ;  his  bride  knew  neither  French  nor  English. 
They   had  to   converse    through    an   interpreter,  an  Irish 

«  Spanish  SUte  Papen  of  FerdiDand  and  Isabel.    (1502.) 
f  Kenneti  voL  i.  ;  Stowe,  vol.  i.  ;  Hall's  Chroniole ;  Qaeens  of  England, 
ToL  ii. ;  Histoiy  of  Two  Queens,  toI.  i. ;  State  Papers  of  Henry  VII/s  Beign. 
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Dominican^  named  Turlough  (yDonnellan.  The  contrast 
between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  at  once  striking. 
''  A  shy-looking^  small^  sickly  boy^  with  a  pale  face  and  sad 
countenance^  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age/'  was  presented 
to  the  tall^  blooming  young  maiden,  who,  nurtured  under 
sunnier  skies,  had  already  attained  the  ripeness  of  woman- 
hood. The  English  courtiers  looked  upon  the  bride  with 
admiration. 

Prince  Arthur  made  some  childish  inquiries  after 
'^  singing  birds,  cats  and  dogs :"  "  were  they  the  same  in 
Spain  as  in  England  V^ 

During  this  interview  the  Infanta  stood  in  a  ''  stately 
form  opposite  the  Prince  and  his  mother.  She  was  most 
gracious  in  her  manners ;  but  a  close  observer  could  perceive 
that  she  felt  disappointed.^  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  present,  describes  the  Princess  as  a  most  pleasing 
young  maiden,  full  of  health  and  spirits/'  Amongst  the 
assembled  notables  there  was  one  boy  upon  whose  future 
the  destinies  of  England  turned.  This  was  Henry,  Duke  of 
York,  at  that  period  about  ten  years  old ;  yet  he  was  taller 
than  his  brother  Arthur,  and  *^  very  stout.'' 

The  ^*  merry  greetings"  continued  for  ten  days  along  the 
road  to  London ;  each  town  put  forth  its  people  to  give  a 
welcome,  and  the  monastic  houses  were  profuse  in  bestowing 
hospitality.  The  welcome  at  several  abbeys  was  magnifi- 
cent ;  nearly  one  thousand  men  of  rank  and  wealth — ^lords, 
bishops,  abbots,  knights,  and  squires — were  present  on 
horseback  to  ^^  give  a  shout  of  welcome  for  England's 
bride,"  as  the  Infanta  was  styled ;  in  fact,  every  endearing 


*  Correspondenoe  of  Dr.  Foxe  with  Sir  John  More. 
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expression  found  utterance.  Each  baron  was  attended  by 
his  squire  and  page.  Dr.  Deane  remarks,  ^'  Since  the  days 
of  our  Fourth  Edward  we  saw  no  such  goodly  procession 
in  our  old  countrie.^' 

"  Old  London^'  was  determined  to  have  a  demonstration 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Monks,  nuns,  friars,  seculars — 
all  came  forward  to  do  honour  to  the  Infanta.  It  was 
rather  novel  to  see  the  religious  orders  joining  in  the 
preparations  for  the  "  citie  honours''  to  the  Princess.* 
A  torch-light  procession  of  the  'Prentice  Boys  and  young 
lasses  sang  a  ballad  of  welcome  to  her  under  the  windows 
of  Catalina's  Palace. 

The  day  before  the  wedding  the  Princess  was  ^*  presented 
to  the  citizens  by  a  public  procession."  She  was  seated 
.  on  a  Spanish  mule  with  gorgeous  housings,  and  conveyed 
through  the  gate-ways  of  the  bridge,  up  Fish  Street  Hill 
by  Gracechurch  Street,  the  Duke  of  York  on  her  right, 
and  the  Pope's  Legate  on  her  left ;  ^'  all  London,"  to  use 
the  phrase,  *^  turned  out  to  give  a  right  hearty  welcome  to 
the  Royal  lady."  Near  old  London  Bridge  a  group  of 
mummers  played  before  her  the  story  of  St.  Katharine. 
The  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  Arthur  were  seated  on  a  stage 
at  Cornhill  to  greet  the  bride  as  she  passed  at  that  point ; 
Tudor  livery  floated  everywhere ;  in  Old  Cheape  the  Lord 
Mayor  presented  aii  address;  a  grand  hymn  was  sung  by 
three  hundred  children  dressed  in  white ;  at  every  porch 
the  priests  in  full  robes  came  out  with  acolytes  and  choir; 
from  every  steeple  rang  a  peal  of  bells ;  from  every  window 

•  Hall,  Polydore  Vergil,  Dr.  Deane,  Fisher,  and  Richard  Foxe  have  di-awn 
quaint  pictures  of  the  reception  given  by  the  citizens  of  Loudon  to  the  Infanta 
on  this  occasion. 
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hung  an  appropriate  flag ;  the  house-tops  were  covered  with 
women  and  children^  who  seemed  delighted  with  the  scene 
below ;  from  every  conduit  ran  a  stream  of  wine.     "  In  a 
word/'  writes  Richard  Foxe^ "  welcome,  welcome,  beamed  on 
every  honest  face,  like  ^  a  May-day  smile/  '^     The  procession 
was  some  hours  passing ;  the  number  of  horsemen  was  large 
and  well-appointed;  some  eight  hundred  women  of  "diflTerent 
ranks  of  society'^ — all  homely  dames,  some  young,  some 
middle  age — were  on  horseback.     "The  people,^'  observes 
Peacock,  "were  beyond  themselves  with  joy,   and  wished 
the  Princess    good   luck.''      And    again    Peacock   records 
"that   the   London  'Prentices  and   the  frisky  little  lasses 
were   there  in   holiday   attire ;    noisy   and  laughing,   they 
pushed  forward  to  see  the  bride ;   the  burgesses  and  their 
wives  were  in  the  place  set  apart  for  them ;   and  the  citie 
housewives  were  loud  in  their  good  wishes,  drinking  goblets 
of  wine  and  ale  in  token  of  their  love  for  England's  bride." 
The  royal  bride  was  "  like  a  star,  draped  in  gold  and  silk ; 
she  wore  a  great  round  hat  of  Tuscan  straw,  rich  in  ribbon 
ornamentation;   her  bright   golden   tresses  floated  in   the 
sharp  November  wind,  and  added   a  fresh  feature   to   the 
loveliness   of.  the  popular  idol."*     The  train  of   Spanish 
maidens  presented  a  picturesque  appearance.     The  Donna 
Elvira,  the   first   maid  of  honour,  wore  a  habit,  black  as 
iii.,11:,  covered  with  golden  bees.     The  jewels  and  diam  aids 
worn  by  the  Spanish  ladies  were  brilliant  and  costly.    These 
fair  dames  were  seated  on  mules  richly  appointed,  and  led 
by  young  boys  in  crimson  dresses.     The  Infanta  came  near 
the  close  of  the  procession,  preceded  by  a  number  of  young 

*  History  of  Two  Queeos,  vol.  i. 
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Kiiglish  ladies  of  surpassing  beauty,  all  on  horseback.  Simon 
Pc^acock  states  '*  that  the  Princess  and  her  Spanish  friends 
wore  affected  at  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  the  loving 
good  feeling  displayed  by  the  men  and  women  of  London/' 
Kverything  was  done  to  honour  and  please  the  Infanta,  and 
to  stimulate  her  love  for  the  change  which  was  about  to 
take  place  in  a  few  hours  later,  when  Arthur  and  Catalina 
Ht(H)d  l)oforo  the  great  altar  at  Old  St.  Paul's,^  amidst  a 
blasa  of  lights   and  incense,   to   exchange  their  marriage 

VUWM. 

Tim  aiuuent  town  of  London  was  in  motion  at  an  early 
liiitir  on  Nuiulay  morning,  November  14,  1501.  The 
limrrifigfi  of  (Jatalina  and  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  from 
«MlMMi|M«iiit  0 vents,  became  the  most  memorable  in  the  history 
(if  Hi'itiiiii.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Deane,t 
Arrlilii«lMip  of  ('ttutcTbury,  assisted  by  a  number  of  bishops 

|!!M|sliiih  mid  Spanish.  King  Henry  and  the  ''good 
Mi^hIh'Uii"  hiit  Uuccn,  were  present.  The  bride  was  led 
M'  ll»«s  l*igli  ultar,  and  from  it,  by  Henry,  Duke  of  York. 
Tl«»:  TriiimiM  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
««iuiil»:iiM  of  tho  liighost  rank  belonging  to  England  and 
Uimiii.  hady  (-m^ilio,  the  sister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sup- 
hMlliitJ  thii  train  of  ('atalina.  The  bride  was  attired  in 
^liiiii  bttliu.t  All  tho  great  nobles  of  the  land  were 
|/f^M:iit,  in  uiugnifltH^nt  rostume. 


'  Hfv  ifM  «Utlittilr»l  uf  Hi.  \SxX%  WM  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  longer 
\\''U  \S\^  |»ii.««Ml  liiilliiliitf,  tir  hWmuI  half  m  K«nf  again  m  York  Minster,  which 
f  ■  f|.    •.••fiii.'litil  lit  liiiM**"^  Hi«»A  HOW  iu  Kunr^and. 

I    \^  HUH  i*N«  t<i«t«  »H   .\utfu«iiu»  monk.      At  a  prelate,   Dr.  Deane  was 
(»,(f^/      •*""♦••'*  ^*»    *•*■  '»Mmhl«  h«»ariug.  his  charity  and  hospitality  to  all 
I 
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The  Church,  the  Peers,  the  Parliament,  the  Burghers — all 
classes  were  represented  on  this  occasion.  When  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  concluded,  London's  great  bells 
announced  the  fact  to  the  multitude.  The  King,  Queen^ 
and  nobles  gave  sumptuous  entertainments  to  the  Spanish 
grandees.^  Then  the  hospitable  citizens  of  London,  who 
were  in  a  good  social  position,  '^  made  merrie^'  in  the  old 
fashion  of  their  Saxon  ancestors.  The  people  appeared  in 
''  holiday  attire ;''  flags  and  ornamental  poles .  were  placed 
along  the  streets ;  music  and  dancing  at  every  comer ;  a 
vat  of  ale  was  provided  in  every  street;  the  burghers 
invited  their  friends  to  a  goblet  of  old  sack  wine;  tables 
loaded  with  '*  beef,  fowl,  bread,  and  dainties'*  were  laid  out 
along  the  leading  thoroughfares ;  a  number  of  persons  were 
engaged  in  carving,  whilst  men  bearing  wands  exclaimed 
aloud :  '^  Oood  citizens,  come  forward  and  attack  the  belly 
cheer,  and  drink  long  life  to  Prince  Arthur  and  his  bride." 
The  convent  and  abbey  gates  were  likewise  thrown  open  for 
dinner,  even  the  outlaw  and  the  malefactor  and  the  ill-reputed 
were  *'  free  to  come  and  go''  on  this  day.     The  Queen 


*  In  Leland*8  "  Collectanea"  (added  to  by  Hearn)  thoae  who  are  desirooa  of 
knowing  the  fashionable  amusements,  and  style  of  entertainment  in  those  times, 
will  find  tome  canons  pMrticnlara. 
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paid  the  raDsom  of  twenty  poor  debtors,  and  sent  them 
home  with  some  "  social  comforts''  to  their  families.  The 
King  pardoned  several  persons  condemned  to  death.  The 
church  bells  rang  a  merry  peal;  and  a  benediction  was 
pronounced  at  one  hundred  altars,  to  which  the  multitude 
responded :  "  Amen,  amen  V^ 

The  observant  Spanish  visitors  were  quite  astonished 
at  the  hospitality  displayed  by  the  English  people.  The 
plate  used  at  the  wedding  banquet  cost  20,000/.  The 
feasting  continued  for  several  days.  The  humbler  classes 
were  not  forgotten  by  the  Queen.  The  poverty  and 
wretchedness  which  prevailed  so  fearfully  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  had  no  existence  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VII. 

The  Princess  Catalina  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabel.  The  early  infancy  of  the 
Princess  was  passed  amidst  the  "  storms  of  battle  and  siege ;" 
for  Queen  Isabel  of  Castile  herself,  with  her  youug  family, 
lodged  in  the  camp  with  which  her  armies  for  years 
beleaguered  Granada;  nor  was  this  residence  unattended 
with  danger.  Once  in  a  desperate  sally  of  besieged  Moors 
the  Queen's  tent  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  young  Infanta 
and  her  sisters  rescued  with  great  diflSculty  from  the  flames. 
The  little  Princess  accompanied  the  King  and  Queen  in 
their  triumphal  entry  into  Granada  when  the  Moorish 
power  had  fallen  before  the  victorious  armies  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel.  She  was  then  only  four  years  old.  Her  educa- 
tion commenced  at  this  early  period,  and  she  was  said  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  Latin  before  she  reached  ten  years 
of  age.  It  was  from  Granada — the  happy  home  of  her 
childhood — that    the   Infanta  derived    her   device    of   the 
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pomegranate^  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Tudor 
chronicles.  That  fruit  was  the  production  of  the  beautiful 
province  with  which  its  name  is  connected^  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  conquered  Moorish  kings.* 

A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  wedding  of  Prince 
Arthur  and  his  bride,  they  repaired  to  Ludlow  Castle,  in 
Shropshire.  Arthur's  letters  to  Queen  Isabella  are  all  in 
praise  of  his  wife.  But  he  speaks  like  '^  a  sick  child  of  a 
kind  nurse,  who  was  always  soothing,  or  amusing  her 
patient.^'  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  marriage 
Arthur  appeared  to  be  sinking  into  a  rapid  consumption ; 
the  physicians  had  a  hopeless  opinion  of  his  case ;  prayers 
were  offered  up  in  churches  and  abbeys  for  his  recovery ; 
he  was  "  one  day  better,  and  another  worse  ;  but  still  there 
was  hope."  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  reports  forwarded 
twice  a  week  from  Ludlow  Castle  to  the  Royal  Family. 
Tlic  King  manifested  genuine  parental  grief,  and  repaired 
to  his  oratory  when  those  unwelcome  despatches  arrived ; 
the  good  and  pious  Queen  Elizabeth  followed  her  husband 
to  the  chapel,  bestowing  words  of  comfort,  always  conclu- 
ding— "  The  will  of  God  be  done."  The  Christian  resig- 
nation of  the  Royal  parents  was  soon  tested.  And  the 
national  rejoicing  suddenly  paused  at  the  appearance  of  the 
dreadful  enemy — the  plague,  which,  like  a  destroying  angel, 
quickly  visited  Shropshire.  Young  and  old  became  its 
victims^  desolation  was  at  every  cottage  door;  the  nearest 
and  dearest  were  parted.  The  people  of  Shropshire  became 
terror-stricken;  local  feuds  died  out  in  presence  of  the 
common  affliction — the  clergy  were   sought  out  earnestly 


*  Queens  of  EngUod,  vol.  ii. 
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by  their  penitents;  many  of  the  priests  fell  yietims  to 
their  duty^  but  the  post  of  danger  was  instantly  filled  by 
others.  The  Soldiers  of  the  Cross  were  at  every  bedside, 
fearless  in  their  holy  calling — to  bless,  to  comfort,  to 
prepare  their  suflfering  charges  for  a  better  world. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DEATH    OP  ARTHUR,   PRINCE  OF   WALES. 

The  plague  reached  Ludlow  Castle^  and  several  of  the 
Prince's  attendants  were  carried  away.  Arthur's  turn  soon 
arrived ;  but  the  "  dear  good  boy  was  always  prepared.'' 
So'  write  his  confessors.  His  physicians  describe  his  last 
moments  "  as  most  edifying ;  expressing  words  of  comfort 
and  hope  to  all  around  him."*  The  news  of  Prince 
Arthur's  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  remaining  days  of  his 
father's  life.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  prostrated  with  grief, 
the  people  of  London  made  manifestation  of  their  sorrow, 
for  the  Prince  had  been  kind,  gentle,  condescending,  and 
benevolent,  and  frequently  pleaded  for  the  extension  of 
Royal  mercy,  for  the  captive  was  ever  certain  of  his  sym- 
pathies. In  the  scanty  consideration  of  royalty  for  the 
humble  in  those  days,  the  boy-prince  won  universal  popular 
regard.  '  He  knew  nothing  of  the  schemes  by  which  the 
high-bom  astute  of  all  ages  can  become  })opular ;  the  people 
loved  him  for  his  good  actions,  which  had  their  origin  in 
an  amiable  and  gentle  nature.     From  the   documents   and 

*  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  buried  on  the  right  side  of  the  chancel  of 
Worcester  Cathedral;  King  John,  of  ''unconstitutionsiP  memory,  was  also 
interred  in  the  same  cathedral.  In  Leland's  '*  Collectanea"^  are  to  be  found 
•ofue  canons  incidents  connected  with  Prince  Arthur's  funeral,  and  the  terrors 
cicited  I7  the  dreadful  disease  of  which  the  Prince  died.  For  a  long  time  the 
msniary  of  Arthur  was  treasured  by  the  people  of  Shropshire. 
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chronicles  bearing  upon  his  short  career,  we  must  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  always  the  benefactor  and  friend 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace 
in  every  gentle  form :  he  felt  a  pleasure  in  mending 
quarrels,  and  creating  a  good  feeling  amongst  his  courtiers 
and  domestics.  He  had  no  ambition  to  be  a  King ;  per- 
haps the  position  of  a  country  squire  was  the  highest  he 
desired.  To  gossip  on  the  roads  or  the  fields,  with  the 
English  farmer  or  peasant,  was  his  delight.  Like  the  good 
Saxon  Alfred  he  wished  to  know  something  of  the  peasant's 
social  condition,  ''  whether  he  had  a  fowl  in  his  pot  for  the 
holiday  dinner,  or  a  cake  and  milk  for  his  morning  meal.'' 
So  Arthur  died,  and  thus  made  room  for  one  who  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  the  incarnation  of  wickedness  and 
a  national  scourge. 

Katharine's  aspirations  were  far  diflferent  from  those  of 
her  husband.  However  good,  pious,  and  humane  she 
might  have  been,  she  had  a  proud  feeling  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  historic  parents.  She  was  naturally  ambitious, 
and  had  all  the  pride  and  courage  of  a  Castilian  Princess. 
She  believed  there  was  no  laud  so  sunny,  so  great,  so 
chivalrous  as  Spain,  yet  she  was  far  from  being  happy  in 
her  father's  palace.  She  liked  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  her 
sex  in  England ;  and  if  she  found  men  less  courtly  in 
manners,  they  were  more  warm — apparently  so,  perhaps — 
than  the  proud  grandees  of  her  own  country.  But  the 
infanta  soon  conformed  to  the  ways  of  the  land  of  her 
adoption.  Standing  at  the  death-bed  of  her  husband  was 
to  her  a  sad  scene.  Bernaldes,  a  Spanish  historian,  states 
that  the  Princess  "  had  no  love  for  the  little  sickly  English 
boy.       They    could    not    even    converse   freely    together." 
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Bemaldes  was  the  relative  of  one  of  Catalina^s  confidential 
ladies,  so  that  he  received  his   information  from  a   source 
that  was  likely  to   be  correct.     "  The  Princess   could  only 
utter  a  few  words  of  English,  she  knew  nothing  of  French/' 
Arthur  was  not  able  to   speak   Spanish — both  parties  had 
some  acquaintance    with  Latin,   but  to  converse  in  that 
tongue  is  a   very  exceptional   gift,  and   the  communing   of 
the  youthful  couple   was   scanty  and   unsatisfactory.      As 
the  "  agonies  of  death   came   on,'*    Catalina  was  removed 
from  the  scene  by  her  Spanish  ladies.     When  informed  of 
her  husband's  death,  she  shut  herself  up  in   her  apartments 
after  the   Moorish  fashion.      Her   faithful  lady  attendant, 
Marie   de  Saliigaya,  her  chaplain,  and   physician,  were  the 
only  society  the  Infanta  possessed  at  Ludlow  Castle.      Her 
grief,  however,  could  not  proceed  from  "  love  cut  short  by 
death.''       She   had  no  young  womanly  sentiment  for  the 
little  sickly  boy  with  whom  she  could   not  converse.     The 
case  was  altogether  exceptionally  painful  to  a  sensitive  young 
lady,  and  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  soon   forgotten  by 
his  five  months'  wife.     These  incidents,  however,  cast  no 
reproach  upon  a  Princess  who  had  left  a  land  then  teeming 
with  wealth,  romance,   and    beauty,  for    a    cold,    foreign, 
practical  clime,  the  language  of  which  she  did   not   under- 
stand, the  customs  of  which   were   only  rendered  tolerable 
by  the  evident  goodwill  of  the  people — her  own  sunny  land 
left   for   a  ceremony — a  marriage  without   a   sentiment — 
without  a  husband — another  victim  of  diplomacy  and  greed. 
Far  away   from  kindred  and  home,  the  young  widow  felt 
lonely  and  sad.     Yet  the  most  lonely  moment  could  not  con- 
template the  darker  future  and  all  its  terrible  surroundings. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE     YOUNG     WIDOW. 


Queen  Elizabeth,  the  mother-in-law  of  Catalina,  though 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  sudden  loss  of  her  first-bom 
and  best-beloved  child,  had  a  tender  sympathy  for  the 
young  widow.  The  Queen  sent  for  her,  and  kept  the 
Princess  in  her  palace  at  Croydon.  While  Queen  Elizabeth 
lived  her  daughter-in-law  was  treated  with  kindness.      A 

• 

quarrel  subsequently  arose  between  Cataliua's  father  and 
Henry  VII.  as  to  the  payment  of  her  dowry.  Her  father- 
in-law  began  to  speculate  on  a  new  scheme  for  keeping 
the  entire  of  her  fortune.  He  proposed  a  marriage 
between  his  surviving  son  young  Henry  and  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  Spanish  Court,  after  considerable 
negotiation,  agreed  to  this  proposition,  on  condition  that 
a  dispensation  might  be  obtained  from  the  Pope.  The 
Infanta  was  unhappy ;  she  could  not  receive  her  money 
regularly ;  her  servants  were  not  paid,  nor  the  mercers  and 
other  people  with  whom  she  had  dealings.  She  wrote  to 
her  father  that  she  had  no  inclination  for  a  second  mar- 
riage in  England.  Several  of  her  letters  were  intercepted 
by  Henry  VII.  It  is  evident  that  the  Princess,  then  a 
sensible  young  woman  of  eighteen,  felt  an  aversion  to  vow 
obedience  to  a  boy  more  than  five  years  younger  than  her- 
self. The  Council  was  opposed  to  the  projected  marriage. 
Eichard  Foxe,  Bi«liop  of  Winchester,  was  in  favour  of  the 
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anion,  provided  the  Infanta  could  give  certain  explanations 
— which  it  was  alleged  she  could — as  to  "canon  law 
liability/'  These  "explanations/'  it  is  contended,  were 
forwarded  to  the  Pontiff,  "  under  seal,''  from  the  Princess. 
Dr.  Fisher  and  several  other  prelates  were  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement.  Dr.  Warham,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and 
some  eminent  members  of  Convocation,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  "  dispensing  powers"  being  exercised  by  the 
Pope.  Warham  did  not  doubt  the  "  explanation"  given  as 
to  the  existence  of  circumstances  which  made  her  marriage 
null  in  canon  law ;  but  he  "  feared  that,  from  the  necessary 
mystery  that  might  appear  to  hang  around  the  case,  at 
some  fiiture  day,  when  evidence  would  be  impossible,  the 
legality  of  the  marriage  might  be  questioned."  The 
Countess  of  Richmond,  the  King's  mother,  was  satisfied 
with  the  "  solemn  explanations"  given  by  the  Princess  10 
her«»elf  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  By  these  "  explana- 
tions" the  Infanta  expressed  no  particular  desire  to  be 
married  to  the  boy  Henry ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to 
go  home.  Here  she  was  met  by  fresh  complications,  and 
the  conference  held  upon  her  "matrimonial  position" 
ended  by  her  being  betrothed  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1504,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.*  The  actual  marriage  did  not  take  place  till 
1509. 

The  Infanta's  situation  towards  the  close  of  her  father- 
in-law's  reign  was  irksome  indeed.  While  in  this  condi- 
tion she  writes  to  her  lady  friend,  Elvira :   "  I  have  some- 


*  liDgard,  yoI.  iL  p.  88S ;  Maione's  History  of  Spain  ;  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  ; 
Wood's  Leitera  of  Royal  Ladies  ;  Herbert,  Bacon  ;  Tomer,  yol  iz. ;  Qaeens  of 
England,  woL  iL  ;  History  of  Two  Qaeens,  vol  L 
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times  doubts^'^  she  says,  '^  as  to  my  future  happiness.  I 
wish  that  I  had  never  seen  the  English  shore.  There  is 
trouble  before  me.'^  The  Princess  now  spent  much  time 
in  the  society  of  younj?  Henry,  and  the  King  invited  her 
frequently  to  Court.  Things  promised  hopefully,  when  sud- 
denly Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  repudiated  the  contract 
entered  into  on  his  behalf  for  a  marriage  with  the  Infanta. 
He  stated  that  he  was  now  (fourteen  years  old)  at  an  age 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  refused  to  share  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  pronounced  the  ''  rite  entered  in  his  name  as 
null  and  void,''  stating,  in  addition,  that  he  acted  on  the 
advice  of  his  confessor.*  It  is  an  important  fact  that  King 
Ferdinand  overruled  the  scruples  of  Prince  Henry,  "  point- 
ing to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  married  two  sisters 
in  succession,  the  Pope  having  granted  a  dispensation. t 
This  allegation  is  very  dou1)tful,  and  I  cannot  find  any 
satifactory  proofs  of  the  "  reasons''  given  for  such  a  dis- 
pensation. Another  curious  incident  occurred  about  the 
same  time:  one  of  the  Spanish  chaplains  of  the  Infanta 
who  had  raised  "  objections,"  was  ordered  home,  and  placed 
in  prison  by  Ferdinand. 

The  dowry  due  by  Spain  had  been  only  half  paid.  The 
Princess  became  dismaved ;  she  seemed  to  find  no  real 
friend  either  in  England  or  Spain.  Her  situation  was 
exceptionally  sad.  Used  for  political  purposes  one  hour, 
her  fortune  was  an  ever-present  consideration  the  next. 
Her  fate  lay  at  the  disposal  of  two  unkindly  and  ungracious 
misers — Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  Ferdinand  of  Castile. 


*  State  Papers  (Domestic)  ;  Lingard  ;  Turner ;    History  of  Two  Queens, 
vol.  ii. 
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Previous  to  her  eugagement  with  young  Henry,  she  had 
been  much  at  Court;  she  saw  the  tall  handsome  boy  on 
whom  her  heart  at  length  became  fixed.  Obedience  had 
disciplined  her  into  acceptance  of  the  sickly  Arthur.  In- 
vincible attraction,  with  the  might  of  affection  born  of  an 
Andalusian  nature,  laid  her  heart  at  the  disposition  of 
Henry.  Like  parted  streams  which  meet  again,  her  virginal 
attachment  for  one  brother  swelled  into  a  full  current  of 
love  for  his  stalwart  and  more  manly  junior.  She  loved 
Henry  with  the  passionate  fervour  of  her  country,  yet 
scrupulously  concealed  her  feelings.  All  seemed  now,  how- 
ever, to  be  overthrown  by  the  unexpected  declaration  of 
the  Prince.  The  lovers  were  separated,  and  were  only  to 
meet  as  "  friends  or  acquaintances.'^*  She  was  to  be  shut 
up  at  Croydon  Park,  in  a  kind  of  conventual  life,  "  without 
the  vocation  which  seeks  comfort  in  religious  vows.''  Her 
Spanish  lady  companion,  Elvira,  ruled  her,  it  is  averred, 
with  the  nerve  of  a  strong-hearted  and  self-conscious  duenna. 
The  Princess  was  permitted  to  fall  into  debt  by  her  must-be 
father-in-law — no  very  honourable  trait  on  his  part.  The 
Infanta  looked  upon  the  wealthy  King  Henry  as  the  author 
of  all  her  troubles ;  she  could  never  forgive  the  mercenary 
manner  in  which  he  acted  towards  her.t  Henry's  conduct 
to  his  daughter-in-law  was  not  alone  cruel,  but  base  and 
unmanly,  for  she  was  literally  made  a  prisoner  in  order  to 
retain  her  fortune.  This  incident  forms  one  of  the  darkest 
stains  upon  the  character  of  Henry  VII.  De  Puebla,  the 
Spanish  minister,  was,  if  possible,  more  hostile  to  the 
Princess  than  was  the  English  King,  for  whilst  he  betrayed 


*  Letters  of  Doq  Pedro  Ayala.  f  Bergenroth's  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
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her  interests  he  slandered  her  unsullied  reputation.  Through- 
out the  whole  proceeding  De  Puebla  was  the  secret  agent 
of  King  Henry,  who  subsidised  him  in  treason  to  his 
Sovereign,  and  unknightly  treachery  to  his  daughter.  Every 
day  brought  fresh  trouble  to  the  young  widow.  For 
the  Princess  to  ask  her  father  for  money  was  hopeless. 
The  bond  of  the  forethoughtful  Castilian  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  Infanta^s  servants  were  unpaid ;  the  "  proud 
victor  of  Bosworth/'  who  was  possessed  of  so  much 
wealth,  knew  the  condition  of  his  daughter-in-law,  but 
refused  to  aid  her.  "  She  had  no  claim  upon  him,''  the 
King's  chancellor  told  her ;  the  retainer  of  a  hitherto  un- 
equalled dowry.  No  marvel  that  the  "  blue  blood"  of  the 
Princess  rippled  in  her  veins;  no  wonder  that  the  daughter 
of  the  land  of  the  Cid  should  feel  indignant  at  this  regal 
paltriness ;  no  wonder  her  sensitive  heart  became  sad,  and 
that  she  wrote  to  her  father  that  "  if  he  did  not  release  her 
from  her  intolerable  humiliations  she  would  become  a  nun, 
and  quit  the  wicked  world  which  was  one  huge  mass  of 
deception  and  dishonesty."  But  Ferdinand  would  not  listen 
to  such  a  proposition.  The  Princess,  who  hated  dissimula- 
tion, was  compelled  by  her  position  to  adopt  it. 

At  the  command  of  her  fatlicr-in-law""  she  had  to  write 
"  a  love  letter" — a  proposal  of  marriage — from  his  Highness 
to  her  widowed  sister,  Juana,  whom  the  King  suspected  of 
being  wealthy  in  private  property.  In  this  letter  the  most 
extravagant  praise  is  bestowed  upon  Henry,  "  at  his  own 
suggestion."  The  Infanta  tells  her  sister  ''  that  the  King  of 
England  was  a  Prince /w//  of  the  noblest  virtues ,  and  possessed 


*  The  Queen  Consort,  Klizabetli,  was  dead  at  thia  time.     1  shall  refer  to 
her  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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of  immense  treasures.  If  Dona  Juana  would  listen  to  his 
{Henry's)  addresses  she  would  become  the  greatest  Queen  in 
Christendom.  If  on  the  other  hand,  she  refused  the  proposals 
of  his  English  Majesty y  she  would  commit  a  great  sin  against 
her  God,  her  father,  and  herse/f"* 

The  astute  and  calculating  raind  of  Henry  must  have 
suffered  from  some  oblivious  failure  when  he  dictated  this 
extravagant  address  to  his  daughter-in-law.  The  fact  is, 
greed  of  gold  was  almost  an  insanity  with  Henry  the  Seventh, 
although  he  was  never  parsimonious  when  appealed  to  on 
the  score  of  religion  or  mercy. 

In  this  indelicate  matter  respecting  the  Infanta,  the  latter 
acted  with  commensurate  prudence.  In  her  "  confidential 
letters  to  Spain,"  she  frequently  makes  remarks,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  she  perfectly  understood  the  intrigues 
and  the  baseness  of  all  parties  concerned.  Ferdinand  was 
far  from  approving  of,  or  accepting,  the  English  King  as  a 
husband  for  his  daughter  Juana;  he  had  already  expe- 
rienced enough  of  the  Tudor  alliance.  Ferdinand,  however, 
acted  in  this  case  with  his  usual  duplicity — holding  out 
hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratify.  So,  after  awhile, 
Henry  gave  up  all  hope  of  becoming  the  husband  of  that 
marvellously  romantic  Princess  Juana,  who  *'  carried  about 
in  her  journeys  the  body  of  her  late  husband.^^  Juana  was 
rich,  and  Henry,  the  money-spinner,  coveted  her  gold,  but 
not  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  lunatic,  who,  outside  the 
generality  of  contemporary  royal  marriages,  was  neither 
consulted  nor  controlled.  The  august  Council,  however, 
had    no  objection   to  the  insanity  of  Juana,    provided  she 


*  Bergenrotb'fl  Spanish  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  translated  from  the  Sim&ncas ; 
Letters  of  the  Infanta. 
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had  abundance  of  money,  and  the  King  approved  of  the 
sentiment;  but  Ferdinand  would  have  no  more  of  such 
"  arrangements/' 

The  Infanta  Catalina's  affairs  in  England  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  Don  Fuensalida,  who  was  despatched  in 
1508  by  Ferdinand  to  inquire  into  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Infanta,  describes  Henry  VII.  '*  as  a  man  of  no  honour^ 
and  of  bad  character.  He  had  shown  extreme  covetousness 
and  little  love,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Princess,  but 
also  in  other  respects.'^  This  haughty  grandee  has  over- 
drawn the  picture.  Henry  was  an  unkingly  miser,  it  is 
true,  and  was  debased  by  many  of  those  mean  vices  which 
are  incidental  to  an  avid  love  of  gold.  He  had  met  his  share 
of  the  world's  buffets  iu  his  youth,  and  was  far  from  being 
tender-hearted,  or  under  the  influence  of  delicate  feelings. 
It  was  not  an  age  for  their  display,  and  after  Fuensalida 
had  spoken  to  the  English  monarch  in  his  grandiose  tone 
Henry  soon  refused  to  see  him.  With  Bishop  Foxe  and 
the  Council  the  envoy  •  had  some  violent  scenes.  The 
Infanta  herself  thought  his  conduct  impolitic.  This  was 
not,  however,  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  had  to  com- 
plain of  the  intemperate  conduct  of  her  Spanish  advocates, 
or  as  she  emphatically  expressed  it,  *'  my  friends.'*  Don 
Pedro  de  Ayala  was  the  only  Spanish  envoy  who,  at  this 
time,  combined  in  his  character  firmness  and  integrity; 
besides,  he  had  influence — if  any  foreigner  had — over  the 
avaricious  King.  But  to  increase  the  misfortune  of  the 
Princess,  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala's  health  became  impaired  at 
tliis  particular  juncture  (1508),  and  he  was  unable  to  render 
her  that  advice  and  aid  which  he  had  contrived  to  do  from 
her  first  arrival  in  England. 
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Nor  cau  Isabel  of  Castile,  the  mother  of  the  Infanta, 
escape  censure.  She  knew  her  daughter  was  in  needy 
circumstances,  yet  she  never  sent  her  a  ducat ;  but  even 
deprived  her  of  some  jewels  that  were  in  Spain,  and  her 
own  private  property;  yet  Isabel,  in  her  letters,  fre- 
quently speaks  of  the  love  she  entertained  for  her  "  darling 
child." 

Now  to  commemorate  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
some  five  years  antecedent  to  the  epoch  of  which  I  am 
treating.  The  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  State 
Papers,  that  Henry  actually  contemplated  a  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  himself.  The  letter  on  this  subject  has  been 
lost,  but  I  learn  its  contents  from  the  answer  of  Queen 
Isabel,  which  is  set  forth  at  great  length  and  is  dated 
Alcala,  April  II,  1503.  The  Queen  also  wrote  to  De 
Puebla,  expressing  her  indignation  at  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  proposition.  In  a  communication  to  her  ambassador 
Queen  Isabel  states  that  the  King  of  England  must  be  told 
that  there  were  two  things  about  which  she  and  her  husband 
were  firmly  resolved.  The  first  was,  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  should  never  marry  King  Henry ;  and  the  second 
that  she  was  immediately  to  return  to  Spain.  ''  If  the 
King  of  England  is  so  much  in  want  of  a  second  wife'* 
adds  Isabel,  ''  he  may  marry  the  young  Queen  Dowager  of 
Naples,  who  is  particularly  well  calculated  to  console  him  in 
his  deep  affliction/' 

The  young  Queen  of  Naples  was  very  wealthy,  and  being 
the  niece  of  Isabel,  Ferdinand  oflfered  to  give  her  200,000 
ducats  if  she  married  the  King  of  England.  The  widow 
declined  wedding  Henry;  so  all  the  matrimonial  schemes 
fell  through.     These  extraordinary  incidents  may  reasonably 
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be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  subsequent  neglect  and 
unkind  ness  with  which  the  Infanta  was  treated  by  her 
father-in-law.*  In  this  proposal,  however,  neither  Ferdi- 
nand nor  Isabel  desired  to  go  farther  than  play  with  the 
English  monarchy  and  spread  before  him  what  was  then  his 
besetting  lare — -gold. 

The  Infanta  would  have  lost  all  belief  in  the  goodness  of 
human  nature^  had  there  not  been  one  exception  from  the 
general  corruption  in  courtly  circles.  The  attendants  she 
had  brought  with  her  from  Spain,  and  above  all  her  amiable, 
learned,  and  most  worthy  confessor^  behaved  to  her  with 
exemplary  devotion.  They  had  not  received  a  single  ducat 
as  salary  for  nearly  six  years.  Instead  of  the  "  promised 
splendour,'^  they  had  found  nothing  but  poverty  and 
reproach ;  they  were  foreigners,  and  consequently  insulted 
by  the  populace  of  London,  who  were  seldom  remarkable 
for  courtesy  to  any  one.  None  of  the  Princesses  household 
reproached  her  for  the  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 
On  the  contrary,  they  vied  with  one  another  as  to  who 
should  serve  her  best,  *'  as  though,'^  said  Catalina,  "  they 
were  every  day  receiving  fresh  favours  at  my  hands.''  She 
felt  the  misery  to  which  her  servants  were  reduced  more 
keenly  than  her  own  sufferings,  and  considered  herself  as 
more  miserable  than  any  woman  in  England,  of  whatever 
condition  she  might  be.f  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Infanta  and  her  faithful  servants  after  seven  years'  residence 
in  the  English  capital.  Her  condition  furnished  sufficient 
material  for  the  gossip  of  every  Court  in  Europe ;  yet  Henry 


*  Bergenroth's  State  Papers  of  England  and  Spain,  vol.  i. 
t  Bcrgenroth'ii  Spanish  State  Pupeis. 
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did  not  awake  from  his  delusion  till  the  premature  decay  of 
life  admonished  him  that  his  days  were  numbered. 

A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  betrothment  of  the 
young  widow  (1505)*  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen 
Isabel  died.  Miss  Strickland  styles  her  ^'  as  the  Infanta's 
admirable  mother.'^  f  Isabel  may  have  intended  to  be  so ; 
but  she  will  never  appear  as  such  in  the  historical  gallery. 


*  Up  to  this  period  the  Infanta  coold  speak  no  English,  although  four  years 
in  the  ooantry.     Her  earnest  desire  was  to  return  to  Granada, 
t  Queens  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  477. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FERDINAND    AND    ISABKL. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabel  appeared  in  public  life  at  an  early 
age.  They  were  married  at  Valladolid,  in  October,  1469. 
Ferdinand  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  Princess 
one  year  his  senior.*  Having  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  in  1474^  they  came  into  possession  of  Arragon  five 
years  later.  In  taste  and  social  qualities  Ferdinand  and 
his  wife  were  quite  opposed,  and  their  personal  bickerings 
were  a  constant  topic  of  Court  gossip.  But  their  public 
life  was  an  antithesis  of  their  private :  in  political  matters 
they  seemed  thoroughly  agreed ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  curious  fact  that  the  handwriting  of  both  King  and 
Queen  was  almost  identical,  so  much  so  that  the  courtiers 
were  imable  to  decide  as  to  the  writer. 

Machado  assured  Henry  VII.  that  a  single  toilette  of 
Queen  Isabel  amounted  in  value  to  200,000  scudos,  and 
that  he  never  saw  her  twice,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same 


*  When  Isabel  wan  fourteen  yeare  of  age,  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  in 
treaty  for  her  with  Edward  IV.  of  England.  At  that  period  Isabel  was  quite 
in  love  with  King  Edward,  although  she  had  never  seen  him;  but  having 
received  his  picture  and  a  love-token,  she  *'  retired  three  times  a  day  to  men- 
tally commune  with  the  handsome  and  gallant  Prince."  As  might  have  been 
expected  with  such  a  suitor  as  Edward.  Isabel  was  ''crossed  in  love,"  and 
expressed  her  indignation  on  many  occasions,  that  a  maiden  of  fourteen,  and 
the  Queen  of  Casiile,  should  be  set  aside  by  the  King  of  England  for  a  widow 
and  a  subject.  Her  enmity  to  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  long  and 
bitter.     The  Csstilian  chronicles  scarcely  notice  this  incident. 
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costume.  Ferdiuand  also  dressed  in  splendid  style.  Maister 
John  Style,  the  English  ambassador  in  1509^  describes  his 
Catholic  Majesty  as  ^'squinting  with  the  left  eye^  and 
lisping  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  front  tooth,  but  for 
the  rest  of  his  person  he  was  a  right  hearty  Prince,  of  a 
rigorous  constitution,  smiling  and  pleasant  with  every  one/^'^ 
A  great  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  the  writing 
of  Ferdinand  and  that  of  his  wife.  It  is  stated  by  some 
Spanish  authors  that  if  Ferdinand  were  able  to  write  at  all, 
he  expressed  himself  so  badly  that  he  could  scarcely  make 
himself  intelligible.  La  Fuente  denies  these  statements.f 
"  It  is  strange,''  writes  Gustave  Bergeiiroth,  "  how  long  such 
prejudices  may  exist,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  Holographs  of  Ferdinand  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  Spain.  Many  exist  at  Simancas  and  other  reposi- 
tories of  State  Papers.  In  the  archives  of  the  Due  de 
Frias,  in  Madrid,  are  deposited  five  long  letters  indited 
entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Ferdinand  himself.  In  one 
of  thes^  missives  to  his  wife  the  King  seems  to  regret  that 
the  Queen  does  not  still  keep  up  her  correspondence  in  the 
old  style  of  their  "  first  love.''  Here  is  a  passage  which 
throws  some  light  upon  the  inner  life  of  Ferdinand  and 
"  hxB  darling  Isabc*!"  : — 

"  Now  at  least  it  is  clear  which  of  us  two  loves  the  best. 
Judging  by  what  you  have  ordered  should  be  written  to 
me,  I  see  you  can  be  happy  while  I  lose  my  sleep,  because 
messenger  comes  after  messenger  and  brings  me  no  letters 
from  you.     The  reason  why  you  do  not  write  is  not  because 


*  Bergenroth*s  State  Pa))ert. 
t  La  FuentM*  Ecolesiaitical  History  of  Spain. 
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tJtere  is  no  paper  to  be  had,  or  that  you  do  not  know  how  to 
vrnte,  but  because  you  do  not  love  me,  and  because  you  are 
too  proud.  You  are  living  at  Toledo ;  I  am  residing  in  a 
small  village.  Well,  Isabel,  one  day  you  will  return  to 
your  old  aflTeetion.  If  you  do  not,  your  Ferdinand  will  die, 
and  the  guilt  will  be  yours/' 

The  letters  of  Queen  Isabel  to  her  ambassador,  De 
T^uebla,  throw  some  light  on  her  system  of  diplomacy.  She 
writes  in  the  "  most  friendly  and  obedient''  manner  to  the 
Pope,  whilst  almost  on  the  same  day  she  sends  a  confidential 
despatch  to  her  unscrupulous  agent  in  London,  to  '^  watch 
closely  the  correspondence  passing  between  the  Pontiff  and 
her  dear  brother,  the  King  of  England."  De  Puebla  was 
in  the  pay  of  all  parties,  each  believing  him  to  be  an  honest, 
religious  man;  but  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  regulated  his 
conscience  after  the  fashion  of  a  Lombard  money  dealer. 
Much  of  the  correspondence  between  Isabel  and  her  envoy 
has  been  lost,  yet  many  of  her  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Simancas  collection,  which  showed  that  she  was  a  far- 
seeing  woman,  of  much  energy  of  mind,  tact,  and  diplo- 
matic ability,  although  possessed  of  no  suitable  education  to 
uphold  her  position.  There  has  been  much  useless  contro- 
versy as  to  the  extent  of  her  learning. 

The  proceedings  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  in  connexion 
with  the  Inquisition  in  1478  are  of  a  nature  too  shocking 
to  relate.  Who  can  defend  the  barbarities  carried  out  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Mercy  and  Charity  ?  As  usual, 
the  unhappy  Jews  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  The  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  were — death  by  fire — to 
be  roasted  alive  ;  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  dungeon  ;  or  to 
be  confined  in  a  prison  for  five  or  seven  years.     Those  who 
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were  restored  to  what  was  then  called  "liberty/'  were 
obliged  constantly  to  wear  red  crosses  outside  their  clothes, 
one  on  the  back,  and  another  on  the  breast,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  The  use  of  gold,  silk,  and  camlet 
was  forbidden  by  those  proscribed  people.  The  children  of 
thoee  who  offended  against  the  Inquisition  were  declared  to 
forfeit  all  claims  to  citizenship  as  Spanish  subjects.  The 
whole  country  became  in  a  state  of  awful  excitement ;  the 
confiscation  of  property  was  enormous,  and  the  pretext  for 
it  odious.  Isabel  was  no  fanatic;  nothing  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  humanity  and  truth  than  an  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate her  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Inquisition,  whilst  her 
commands — her  own  very  letters — are  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  Barcelona  and  Simancas,"^  counselling  torture 
in  every  form. 

Although  there  was  an  attempt  made  at  intimidation, 
the  Pope  promptly  interposed,  and  the  horrors  of  the  scenes 
were  postponed  for  a  time. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  at  a  later 
period  in  Spain,  extolling  the  piety  of  Isabel,  her  political 
correspondence  proves  that  she  was  very  inconsistent. 

In  fair  play  the  advocates  of  Isabel  have  a  right  to  a 
hearing.  Yurita  and  Blancas  defend  the  policy  of  Isabel 
with  respect  to  the  Inquisition  as  "  one  of  prudence  and 
piety.''  Prescott,  her  chivalrous  Protestant  biographer, 
states  that  the  many  deeds  of  cruelty  attributed  to  Isabel 
were  the  "  actions  of  her  ministers  and  fanatical  clerics." 
And  again,  Mr.  Prescott  observes,  "  that  among  her  moral 


*  BergeDroth*8  Spanish  State  Papers;  Prescoifs  Life  of  Ferdinand  and 
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qualities,  the  most  conspicuous  was  her  maguanimitj.  She 
betrayed  nothing  little  or  selfish  in  thought  or  action.  Her 
schemes  were  Tast^  and  executed  in  the  same  noble  spirit 
in  which  they  were  conceived.  .  .  .  Where  she  had 
once  given  her  confidence  to  any  person  she  gave  her  heartfr 
and  steady  support.  Her  private  life  was  most  perfect. 
Her  heart  overflowed  with  afibctionate  sensibility  to  her 
family.  She  watched  over  the  declining  days  of  her  aged 
mother^  and  ministered  to  her  infirmities  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  filial  tenderness.  She  fondly  and  faithfully 
loved  her  faithless  husband  to  the  last.  Isabel  abounded 
in  charity ;  she  erected  and  endowed  many  extensive 
hospitals ;  she  made  provision  for  the  aged  and  the  desti- 
tute ;  and  the  humblest  creatures  in  Castile  could  approach 
her  and  relate  their  misfortunes.  '  I  am  your  Queen ;  tell 
me  what  is  the  cause  of  your  sorrow.*  The  political  fea- 
tures of  Isabels  character  were  stern  and  uncompromising.* 
A  wealthy  criminal  on  one  occasion  offered  forty  thousand 
doubles  in  gold  for  a  pardon  ;  but  the  Queen  spurned  the 
offer,    although    strongly    supported    by   the    ministers   of 

State.^'t 

The  Marchioness  de  Moya,  who  was  the  lady  companiou 
of  Isabel  for  many  years,  and  "  closed  her  eyes  in  death/' 
bears  testimony  to  her  humanity.  "  The  Queen  laboured 
earnestly  to  put  down  the  shocking  bull  fights,  but  the 
people  were  obstinate  and  indignant,  and  would  not  permit 
the  Queen  to  interfere  with  what  they  called  ^  sport.'  The 
Queen  laboured  in  vain  ;  she  only  attended  two  bull  fights 


*  ^^e^cott'H  Life  of  Fenliiiaml  aud  iBabel,  Vi»l.  iii. 
t  Pulgar,  Reyes,  Catolic:is,  part  ii.  cap.  97. 
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in  the  whole  course  of  her  life/'  Isabel  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  benevolent  institution  of 
camp  hospitals  in  Europe. 

In  stature  Isabel  was  above  the  middle  size;  her  com- 
plexion fair ;  her  hair  of  a  bright  chesnut  colour^  inclined 
to  red  j  and  her  mild  blue  eye  beamed  with  intelligence  and 
sensibility.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful;  '^the  hand- 
somest lady/'  writes  a  Spanish  grandee^  ''  whom  I  had  ever 
beheld^  and  the  most  gracious  in  her  manners/'  Isabel  has 
been  immensely  overpraised  by  her  own  countrymen^  and 
bitterly  slandered  by  Protestant  writers;  yet  her  most 
chivalrous  and  enthusiastic  biographer  was  a  Protestant  of 
the  United  States. 

To  return  to  the  *'  young  widow." 

One  of  the  recent  biographers  of  the  Infanta  observes : — 
'^  Stung  into  self-assertion^  the  repudiated  bride  of  Durham 
House  assumed  the  conduct  of  her  own  affairs.  She 
was  a  child  no  longer;  she  was  in  her  twentieth  year; 
both  her  mother  and  her  mother-in-law  were  dead.  She 
loved  Prince  Henry^  and  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
wishing  to  marry  him.  The  Pope^  she  understood^  had 
given  a  dispensation  for  their  marriage.  Nothings  she 
imagined^  but  a  question  as  to  '  certain  moneys'  had  'kept 
her  separated  from  the  youth  who  was  her  heart's  desire. 
....  She  was  forced  to  make  a  last  appeal.  She  told 
her  father-in-law  that  her  life  was  miserable^  her  debts 
were  left  unpaid;  she  borrowed  money  from  bankers  and 
others  to  supply  her  table  with  the  commonest  food ;  her 
servants  required  breakfast^  dinner^  and  other  meals; 
their    wages    were    still    left   unpaid ;    had    she    not  been 
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able  to  procure  a  loan  she  must  have  starved  to 
death/^ 

Some  relief  was  afforded.  The  Infanta  next  besought 
her  father  for  money  :  he  had  been  gambling  with  her  life^ 
and  she  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Ferdinand, 
however,  was  mixed  up  in  a  series  of  complicated  schemes 
of  politics — so  his  daughter  had  to  look  to  herself.  The 
Princess  was  at  this  period  some  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
is  described  as  ''very  pretty  and  most  pleasing  in  her 
manners.'^  She  was  determined,  therefore,  to  win  back 
the  ''  handsome  boy.''  They  seldom  met,  but  when  they  did, 
the  Infanta  could  perceive  that  she  was  gradually  gaining 
her  lost  ascendency ;  she  used  all  her  fascinations  to  please, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Catalina 
triumphed  over  the  heart  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 

For  a  time  I  take  leave  of  the  "  young  widow,''  as  the 
Infanta  was  styled  by  her  numerous  admirers  in  London, 
and  refer  to  the  union  of  the  "  White  and  the  Red  Rose." 

•  The  History  of  Two  Queens,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  WHITE  AND  THE  RED   ROSE. 

The  mother  and  grandmothers  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
models  of  domestic  virtue.  Elizabeth  of  York,  after  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  married  to  Henry  Tudor,  the 
hero  of  Bosworth  Field.  The  marriage  was  solemnised 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Jan.  18,  1486.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Cardinal  Bouchier,  a  descendant  of  the 
Plantagenet  family.  "  His  hand,''  according  to  the  quaint 
words  of  Fuller,  '^  held  that  sweet  posie,  wherein  the  White 
and  Bed  Boses  were  first  tied  together.''  Andreas  states 
that  the  royal  wedding  was  celebrated  with  '^  all  religious 
and  glorious  magnificence  at  the  King's  Court,  and  by  the 
people  of  London  with  bonfires,  cheering,  songs,  and 
banquets;  young  and  old  were  in  holiday  attire.  The 
people  seemed  quite  enthusiastic  in  their  love  for  Elizabeth 
of  York.  Everywhere  she  was  met  with  good  wishes  and 
prayers."  John  de  Gigli,  the  Queen's  Italian  poet  laureate, 
was  the  author  of  a  very  interesting  Latin  epithalamium  on 
the  marriage  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  was,  at  the  period  of  her  marriage,  in  her 
twenty-first  year.  She  has  been  described  by  a  contem- 
porary as  *^  beautiful,  retiring,  and  shy ;  very  fond  of  her 
husband  and  children."  State  ceremonies  were  secondary 
considerations  with  "  Elizabeth  the  Good ;"  nevertheless, 
on  public  occasions,  she  appeared  as  a  ''  right  royal  ladye." 
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The  virtues  of  ''  denial  and  obedience''  flourished  in  her 
private  household.  She  was  bountiful  and  considerate  in 
her  charities ;  she  portioned  good  and  virtuous  maidens 
who  were  "  in  reduced  circumstances ;"  she  paid  the 
stipend  required  for  novices  to  enter  a  convent;  she  pro- 
vided young  women  with  warm  clothing  in  winter;  she 
liberated  from  prison  poor  debtors — a  class  very  harshly 
treated  in  those  days ;  "  rogues  and  thieves  who  were 
known  to  have  repented''  received  a  decent  burial  at  the 
expense  of  the  Queen.  She  retained  the  old  servants  of 
the  House  of  York ;  orphan  boys  and  girls  were  objects  of 
her  sympathy  and  recipients  of  her  bounty.  Her  taste» 
were  refined;  her  hospitality,  in  an  age  of  profuse  and 
indiscriminate  treating,  was  characterised  by  a  generous 
discernment,  yet  worthy  of  a  Plantagenet  Princess.  Her 
poets  and  reciters  visited  her  at  fixed  times ;  Plantagenet- 
like,  she  delighted  in  dancing  and  music.  There  are  still 
extant  some  elegant  Latin  letters  of  the  Countess  of 
Richmond  to  her  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth,  in  which  the 
countess  expresses  her  gratitude  to  God  for  '^  providing  the 
King  with  so  good  a  wife  and  so  grand  a  Queen." 

In  her  own  private  circle  Queen  Elizabeth  practised  a 
careful  economy,  in  order  to  have  money  to  expend  in  doing 
works  of  benevolence  and  charity.  Her  gowns  were 
''  mended,  turned,  and  new  bodied ;  they  were  freshly 
trimmed  at  the  expense  of  4rf.  to  the  tailor."*  Elizabeth 
also  "  wore  shoes,  which  only  cost  twelvepence,  with  latten 
buckles."  But  the  sums  of  money  she  paid  to  her  poor 
loving  subjects  who  brought  her  trifling  offerings  of ''  early 

*  Privy  Pane  Expeniei  of  Blizabeth  of  Toik. 
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i>  cherries,  chickens,  bunches  of  roses,  and  posies/^  were 
^^**y  high  in   proportion   to   what   she   paid  for  her  own 

At  one  time  the  Queen  pledged  her  jewels  for  500/.  to 
^^able  her  to  carry  out  works  of  charity.     The  humblest 
l^rson  in  the  land  could  have  access  to  this  young  and 
Wutiful  Queen.     When  the  plague  and  other  violent  dis- 
tempers brought  desolation  at  every  poor  man's  door,  Eliza^ 
beth  became  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  the  numerous  orphans 
found   in   her  a  protectress.     In   her  domestic  circle   the 
Qaeen  appeared  in  all  the  delicate  affection  of  her  nature. 
Erasmus,  amongst   other   notables,  has  left  on  record   an 
interesting  account  of   his  visit   to  the  royal   nursery  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Croydon,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  then  a  young  man.    ''More  played  with,  and  caressed 
the  children.     The  most  remarkable  of  the  royal  group  was 
dear  little  Prince  Henry,  then  about  eight  years  old.     The 
Queen  was  pleased  to  see  her  children  gathering  in  so  loving 
a  manner  round  Maister  More ;   but  everywhere  he  visits 
the  children  are  delighted  to  sec  him,  for  he  has  something 
pledging  to  tell  them.''     It  is  stated  that  at  this  time  '*  little 
Henry  '^  formed  an  attachment  for  the  future  chancellor. 
One  of  the  nurses  remarked  that  Prince  Henry  "sobbed 
and  cried  when  young  Maister  More  departed  from   the 
children's  hall.''     Time  rolled  on,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
most  eventful  chapter  of  England's  history  was   drawing 
near.     In   1502-3,  the   Infanta,  Katharine,  lost  her   best 
friend  and  kinswoman — Queen  Elizabeth.     The  Queen  died 
in  childbirth,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  nation.     Never 


*  Sir  Hmtis  Niooka*  Memoin  of  Eli»beth,  Qa«en  of  Henry  VIL 
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had  a  royal  lady  been  so  loved  by  the  people  of  England. 
Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  a  daughter — a  child  who  conld 
bring  no  strength  to  the  unpopular  and  uncertain  house  of 
Tudor.  The  Queen  knew  her  husband^s  longing  for  another 
son,  and  when  she  found  herself  mother  of  only  a  daughter, 
she  is  stated  to  have  never  raised  her  head.  Prayers  had 
been  offered  throughout  the  land  for  the  fruition  of  the 
royal  wishes^  for  the  continuation  of  the  Tudor  line  lay 
solely  in  young  Henry,  and  the  frugal  and  astute  father 
feared  another  War  of  the  Roses,  and  the  dissipation  of  his 
immense  wealth  if  death  should  reach  his  only  male  offspiing. 
He  selfishly  permitted  his  Queen  to  observe  that  his  dis- 
appointment was  ^eat,  and  hor  gentle  and  affectionate 
nature  suffered  new  pangs  from  the  consciousness  that 
throughout  her  married  life  she  had  sought  to  be  a  hostage 
between  hitherto  contending  ambitions,  and  above  all  to 
free  the  people  whom  she  loved  from  the  horrors  of  inter- 
necine war.  It  was  in  this  way  that  tlie  noble  heart  of  the 
ailing  Queen  was  broken.  Nine  days  she  lingered  after  the 
birth — even  unto  her  own  birthdav. 

The  gates  of  the  venerable  abbey,  in  which  her  husband 
constructed  his  world- known  chapel,  were  thrown  open, 
and  amidst  the  solemn  pealing  of  London^s  bells,  and  the 
heart- throbbings  of  the  multitude,  the  remains  of  the  roval 
mother  and  her  infant  were  laid  togetlier  in  an  unfinished 
shrine,  beneath  her  chosen  motto, — 

"  Humble  and  Penitential.'^ 

As  "  Elizabeth  of  York,''  this  royal  lady  has  not  escaped 
censure  from  some  writers  for  an  alleged  matrimonial  scheme 
with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;   that  she  corresponded  with 
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him  on  the  subject  of  marriage  whilst  his  wife   (Anne  of 
Warwick)  was  on  her  death-bed.     The  letter  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Elizabeth  to  her  uncle^  Gloucester,  has  been 
accepted  as  genuine  by  Grafton,  Fabyan,*  Hall,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More^  although  circumstantial  evidence  lead  to  a  con- 
trary opinion.  Buck,  in  his  life  of  Richard  the  Third,  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  Princess  was  most  anxious  to  marry  her  uncle. 
It  happened,  however,  that  ait  the  very  time  the  alleged  love 
correspondence  was  passing  between  Elizabeth  and  her  hated 
uncle,  she  was  secretly  engaged  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond. 
This  espousal  was  with  the  consent  of  the  Queen  Dowager, 
her  relatives,  and  friends.     The  character  of  Buck  for  truth- 
fulness is  well  known  to  bookworms.     Dr.  Lingard,  whose 
sagacity   is   not   exceeded  by   that    of   any   other  English 
historian,  seems  to  believe  that  Richard  really  intended  to 
marry  his  niece.     Buck's  work  appeared  in  the  days  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  Anthony  Wood,  and  several  other  eminent 
antiquaries;   yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a    single  transcript, 
much  less  the  original  letter,  is  known  to  be  extant.     If 
Buck  saw  such  a  document,  it  could  not   have  escaped  the 
vigilant  research   of  Wood   and  Dugdale.      Several  of  the 
older  chroniclers,   who   impute  to    Richard  the   desire   of 
marrying  his  young  kinswoman,  agree  in   stating  that  the 
Princess    resolutely    opposed   his    wishes.t       Besides,    the 
Church  would  not  consent  to  such  a  union,  and  Richard 
was  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  Pope^  who  styled  his 
brother  Edward—"  The  most  Faithful  Son  of  the  Church.'' 


*  Fabyan  was  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  presents  the  rare  instance  of 
one  of  that  clam  studying  literature.  lie  died  in  1511.  His  journal  contains 
many  curioos  anecdotes. 

t  Grafton's  Chronicle. 
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Sharon  Turner,  in  his  zeal  to  exculpate  Richard,  suggests 
that  if  the  letter  quoted  by  Buck  be  a  genuine  document^ 
then  King  Richard  was  the  "seduced,  rather  than  the 
seducer/'*  Brereton  contends  that  Richmond  was  indebted 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  alone  for  his  crown ;  that  she 
raised  confederacies  in  his  power,  and  was  unshaken  in  her 
fidelity  to  his  cause.  Brereton  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
and  a  ring  from  the  Princess  to  Richmond  when  in  Brittany.f 
This  romantic  story  goes  on  to  state  that  Elizabeth  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bosworth  on  the  day  of  its  memorable 
battle,  and  in  Leicester  on  the  same  evening,  when  she  saw 
the  mangled  corpse  of  her  wicked  uncle  laid  in  the  market 
place  of  that  town.  Shortly  after  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Henry  the  Vllth  into  London  he  met  for  the  first  time 
his  beautiful  and  most  amiable  bride,  Elizabeth  of  York. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the  great  antiquary  of  history,  has 
investigated,  and  disposed  of,  the  imputations  thrown  upon 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in  his  usual  powerful  style.  J 

I  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  one  who  was  frequently 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  royal  lady  :  "  She  exhibited 
from  her  very  cradle  towards  God  an  admirable  fear  and 
service;  towards  her  parents  a  wonderful  obedience; 
towards  her  brothers  and  sisters  an  almost  incredible 
love;  towards  the  poor  and  the  ministers  of  Christ  a 
reverence  and  singular  aff'ection.''§  Such  was  the  mother 
of  the  "  Eighth  Henry  of  England.'' 

*  SharoD  Turner's  History  of  EDgland,  vol.  4  p.  24. 

f  Humphrey  Brereton  was  a  squire  attached  to  the  princely  retinue  of  Lord 
Stanley,  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  Richmond. 

X  See  Sir  Harris  Nicolas*  "  Memoir**  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry 
VII.  *8  consort. 

§  Bernard  Andreas,  the  Poet  Laureate  and  Biographer  of  Henry  VIL 
Cottonian  M& 
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Queen  Elizabeth  had  four  sisters^  who  resided  at  her 
court — Damely,  Lady  Cecily  of  York,  Lady  Anne  of  York, 
Lady  Katharine  of  York,  and  Lady  Bridget  of  York. 
Those  princesses  were  younger  than  the  Queen.  Three  of 
them  were  subsequently  married ;  but  not  destined  to  meet 
with  a  happy  change.  They  were  all  fair,  amiable,  and 
excellent — the  worthy  daughters  of  the  good  Elizabeth 
Woodville.*  The  youngest.  Lady  Bridget,  became  a 
nun.  She  took  the  veil  at  the  Convent  of  Dartford.  This 
royal  lady  died  in  1517,  in  her  thirty-seventh  year.  When 
the  day  of  national  shame  arrived,  the  Convent  of  Dart- 
ford,  which  then  contained  the  remains  of  his  sainted 
ftnnt,  was  not  spared  by  King  Henry.  Amongst  the 
plunder  of  the  monastic  inquisitors  were  the  ringy  crucifix^ 
payer-books,  and  many  other  little  memorials  of  Sister 
Mary^  the  humblest  of  that  stainless  community — the 
daughter  of  the  Fourth  Edward,  the  sister-in-law  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  the  aunt  of  Henry  VIII.  At  Dartford,  like 
other  convents,  the  vaults  containing  the  coffins  of  the 
deceased  sisters  were  visited  by  those  mysterious  attendants 
of  the  "  inquisitors''  in  search  of  jewellery  and  other  orna- 

*  The  Dowager  Queen  (Elizabeth  Woodville)  left  in  her  "last  testament'*  a 
^'^  pathetic  and  loving  farewell  to  her  four  daughters.  The  diary  of  her 
^^  700th  is  still  extant,  and  shows  that  she  was  amiable,  romantic,  and 
"^  loveable  in  her  nature.  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  a  Queen  **  of  many 
'^'^f^^^,'^  Some  grand  sentiments  are  attributed  to  her  in  relation  to  her 
^ttband,  Edward  IV.  It  is  a  curious  incident  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Wood- 
^  that  she  had  been  in  early  life  maid  of  honour  to  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
^v^m  Kan^aret.  I  may  add  that  three  maids  of  honour  were  raised  to  a 
^*''^«  in  Englsnd — Elizabeth  Woodville,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Jane  Seymour; 
«M  two  Utter  differing  immensely  from  the  former  in  every  noble  and  womanly 
9^^  that  could  command  respect,  sympathy,  and  love.  The  portrait  of 
^^^^Mi  Woodville  is  to  be  seen  in  the  coUegp  she  founded  at  Cambridge. 
^  pieture  represents  her  as  very  beautifuL 
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mitscLtAy  so  that    the    remains  of  Henij's   own    mnnt  was 
tutaxtA  so  better  than  the  rest.^ 

At  the  connnencemeEit  of  Henir's  ie%n  the  European 
si!>!verei^z»  aikd  statesmen  thought  but  little  of  him.  He  wis 
gaienltj  considered  as  a  ^  suoccssfol  adTenturer/'  and  it 
was  doubted  if  he  could  lon^  maintain  his  position.  Yet  hy 
meessant  iahoor  and  prudence  for  a  period  of  fifkeen  yearsy 
he  tikipired  the  continental  Princes  with  so  mudi  confidence^ 
that  the  cautions  and  far-seeing  Ferdinand  and  Isabel 
cm^fided  to  his  guardianship  their  daughter.  He  was  also 
dMiien  as  one  of  the  umpires  to  decide  upon  the  disputes 
between  Ferdinand  on  the  one  part,  and  Philip  and 
Maximilian  on  the  other.f  There  was  a  concurrent 
cjpinion  as  to  his  prudence  and  wisdom.  StiU^  a 
jealous  feeling  prevailed  against  him  on  the  Continent, 
aikd  he  had  few  friends:  a  man  of  deep  reflection,  and 
l^jmemed  of  some  good  qualities ;  but  his  suspicious  mind 
marred  his  best  intentions.  Everv  action  of  his  seemed 
the  re:»ult  of  calm  deliberation.  No  decision  was  left  to 
paA%i/>n  or  accident.  He  constantly  kept  notes  and  memo- 
rialA  in  his  own  hands.  There  is  extant  a  grotesque  tale 
that  the  King's  monkey  tore  his  secret  note-book  to  pieces, 
whim  by  chance  he  had  left  it  about.  He  kept  a  mena* 
girrie^  but  had  odd  ideas  regarding  its  government.  On 
ouf:  rxxrasion  he  had  four  English  mastiffs  hanged  as 
traiu/m,  liecause  they  overcame  one  of  his  lions,  with  whom 
th/rj'  wcrrc  matched  to  fight.      These  canine  executions  were 


*  TVyrb/lAle'fi  Memorials;  Father  Crupani  gives  another  version  of  the 
a^y/v«,  l/fii  hffXh  agree  in  the  main  facts.  Crispani  was  person&Uy  acquainted 
w'txh  th«  Princess  Bridget. 

t  B«rgenixrth*s  Stats  Papers. 
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Oleant  as  significant  hints   to  the   discontented   nobility.* 

fie  suspected  every  person  of  rank  as  plotting  against  him, 

and  many  undonbtedly  desired  his  overthrow.    The  hanging 

of  Perkin  Warbeck  was  a  needless   act  of  cruelty  on  the 

part  of  Henry.t     The  execution  of  the  unfortunate  young 

Eajrl  of  Warwick,  the  "blameless,  half-witted  boy/'  whose 

only  crime  was  the  accident  of  his  birth,  was  nothing  short 

of  a  deliberate  murder.     Popular  feeling,  as  far  as  it  dared 

to  manifest  itself,  was  strongly  against  the  King  in  the  case 

of  Liord  Warwick. :(     The  English  people  had  an  affectionate 

regard  for  the  chivalrous  line  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  they 

considered  the  death  of  Warwick   as  an  act  of  revenge  on 

the  part  of  a  monarch   who  had    himself   no    legitimate 

claim.§      About  this  time    (November,   1499)    a   dreadful 

plague  broke  out  in   London,   by   which  thousands  were 

swept  away.     The  people  *'on   the  highway  boldly  stated 

that  the  scourge  was  sent  by  heaven  for  the   murder  of 

Warwick.^'     The  King  felt  alarmed  at  this  state  of  feeling, 

and  it  is  stated  that  he  made  '^  a  private  pilgrimage'^  to  the 


*  6rafton*8  Chronicle,  Echard,  vol.  L;  Rapin,  vol.  ii. 

i  De  Puebla,  the  Spanish  Envoy,  acted  with  most  unnational  conduct  to  Per- 
Idn  Warbeck,  assuring  him  of  his  frieudship,  inviting  him  to  private  interviews, 
and  then  informing  the  Council  of  the  result.  De  Puebla,  writing  to  Queen 
Isabel,  says:  "Perkin  Warbeck,  or  the  Duke  of  York,  as  the  people  style 
him,  is  now  in  a  strong  prison,  called  the  Tower,  where  sun  nor  moon  can 
never  reach  him  —a  cell  underground,  where  the  King's  enemies  have  to  suffer. 
Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  also  implicated  in  the  intrigues  concerning  War- 
beek.  Don  Pedro  alleged  the  adventurer  to  be  no  other  person  than  the 
Duke  of  York. 

X  Lord  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  YII. ;  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  Enghuid, 

ToL  ii. 

§  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  amidst  the  "lamenta- 
tioofl  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people.**  A  ballad  was  written  on  the  occasion 
by  one  of  the  Godstow  nuns,  entitled  "  Warwiok*s  Farewell.'* 


shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Cautcrbury.  But,  somewhat  like 
his  elder  contemporary,  Louis  XI.  of  France^,  he  aecmcd 
more  impelled  by  fear  than  virtue  in  his  religious  obser- 
Taoces,  History  supplies  many  iustauces  of  those  endea- 
vours in  high  places  to  discount  futurity  whilst  expeuding 
the  preseut.  Henry  had  no  real  friend,  whilst  every  one 
paid  the  homage  of  loyalty  and  love  to  his  kind  and  gentle 
irife.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Caatihan  monarch 
(Philip)  at  Windsor,  in  alluding  to  hospitality  and  friend- 
shipj  Henry  said — "  Walls  and  seas  are  as  nothing,  where 
hearts  are  open  and  true."  He  was  far,  however,  from 
admitting  this  asiom  as  his  rule  of  conduct.  Here  is  an 
anecdote,  related  by  Bacun,  of  his  proceedings  with  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  which  manifests  his  exacting  and  ungracious 
disposition.  Of  all  the  English  peers  the  King  had  most 
confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  rendered  vast  sen'ices 
to  the  House  of  Tudor.  On  one  occasion  Henry  visited 
Lord  Oxford  at  Henuiugham,  in  Kent,  and  was  entertained 
with  great  magnificence.  Wheu  the  monarch  was  about 
to  depart  he  saw  a  great  number  of  men,  dressed  in  rich 
liveries,  and  ranged  on  both  sides  to  form  a  guard  of 
honour  to  the  royal  visitor.  Lord  Oicford  had  forgotten 
that  it  was  forbidden  by  a  stringent  sumptuary  Act  of 
Parliament  to  give  liveries  to  any  hut  very  menial 
servants.  Heniy,  avariciously  sensitive  of  legal  require- 
ments, at  once  resolved  on  an  act  of  ungenerous  justice. 
Turning  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  he  said — "  My  Lord  of 
Oxford,  I  have  heard  much  of  your  magnificence,  and  your 
warm-hearted  hospitality  j  but  I  now  find  that  they  exceed 
all  report.  These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen  I  see 
on  both  sides  of  me  are  your  menial  servants,  are  they 
not?"     Lord   Oiford,  not    perceiving   the   motive   of    the 
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royal  querist,  smiled,  and  at  once  gave  a  candid  explana- 
tion. He  stated  that  lie  did  not  keep  one-third  of  that 
number  of  servants;  but  he  induced  some  seventy  of  his 
retainers  and  tenants  to  come  there  for  the  purpose  of 
honouring  the  King,  and  with  his  own  money  he  purchased 
the  rich  liveries  they  then  wore.  All,  he  added,  had 
been  done  to  please  his  King.  Henry  changed  colour 
several  times,  and  then,  in  his  usual  quiet  manner, 
addressed  the  Earl — "  By  my  faith,  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  cheer ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  suffer  to  have 
my  laws  broken  before  my  face  by  you,  my  Lord.  My 
Attorney-General  must  have  some  serious  talk  with  yon/' 
The  King  muttered  some  more  words  that  were  inaudible, 
smiled  as  usual,  and  took  his  departure.  The  nature  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  infraction  of 
an  arbitrary  statute,  had  little  consideration  with  a  monarch 
who  felt  a  pleasure  in  exacting  fines,  which  penalties,  how- 
ever, were  levied  more  from  the  love  of  gain  than  from  a 
tyrannical  disposition,  for  the  King's  motto  was  "Peace 
with  all  men."  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  shortly  after 
informed  by  the  King's  Serjeant  that  he  was  fined  fifteen 
hundred  marks  for  his  violation  of  the  law — an  expensive 
souvenir  of  his  royal  guest's  appreciation  of  hospitality  and 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

Edward  Hall  states  that  Oxford  made  a  very  grand  dis- 
play on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Arthur's  marriage,  and 
"run  himself  extremely  in  debt  by  the  nature  of  his  loyalty 
to  the  Tudor  family.*     Hall  gives  as  an  instance  of  the 


*  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VII.,  Hairs  Chronicle,  Grafton,  Rapin,  Eehard, 
and  Miss  StrickUmd^s  Queens  of  England  present  different  views  of  the 
obaracter  of  Benty,  agreeing,  however,  as  to  general  facts. 
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King's  generosity  that  he  'Ment  merchants  large  sums  of 
money,  without  interest,  in  order  to  encourage  trade  in 
London/'  Those  merchants  must  have  been  especial 
favourites,  and  their  guarantee  as  faultless  as  the  return 
was  hopeful.  Yet  the  "fair-haired''  Henry  Tudor  had 
some  merits  as  a  statesman  and  a  Ring.  In  private  life 
his  character  appears  at  times  amiable  and  gentle.  Not- 
withstanding the  statements  of  some  contemporaries  and 
later  writers,  such  as  Polydore  Vergil,  Edward  Hall,  and 
Francis  Bacon,  Henry  was  generally  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband.  The  researches  of  Miss  Strickland  are  most 
favourable  to  his  memory.  The  nearer  the  private  lives 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  are  examined  the  more  proofs  are 
exhibited  of  domestic  happiness  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  royalty.     Many  pleasing  incidents  are  recorded. 

"  Henry,"  writes  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  was  as  fond  of 
money  as  FerDando.  Poor  and  embarrassed  in  his  early 
youth,  he  set  a  value  on  gold  beyond  its  natural  worth. 
He,  too,  could  feed  a  hunger  of  the  age  with  coin.  He 
liked  to  count  his  pieces,  weigh  his  plate,  and  note  the 
value  of  his  gold  cups  and  rings.      He  learned  to  prize  the 

cup  beyond  the  wine Fernando  looked  no  higher 

than  his  personal  gain  ;  a  gain  that  he  could  see  and  touch  ; 
while  Henry  though  he  looked  to  have  his  groat  in  either 
meal  or  malt,  could  take  some  part  of  his  return  in  things 

unseen Henry  was    sometimes  poetic  on  art,    and 

his  wealth  was  lavished  with  an  eye  for  beauty  rather  than 
for  pomp  and  show.  He  loved  to  build  a  house,  to  plant  a 
field,  to  dress  a  garden  neatly,  or  to  decorate  a  church  with 
everything  lovely.  Returning  from  the  Council  Chamber, 
he  was  fond  of  having  a  chat  with  monk  or  priest,  as  he 


•: 
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sanotered  along.  His  favourite  monks  were  mostly  artists 
of  a  high  order.  Abbot  Islip  copied  missals  for  the  Queen^ 
with  bordering  entwined  through  ^'  painted  ferns  and  happy 
marriages  of  leaves  and  flowers/'  Sir  Reginald  Bray  was 
drawing  plans  for  the  King's  new  chapel  in  the  Abbey ; 
priests  who  were  poets  enjoyed  the  King's  pension^  and  his 
friendship.  Andre  held  the  office  of  Royal  Laureate  and 
historiographer ;  and  the  learned  Carmeliano,  who  had  now 
become  a  denizen^  was  the  King's  Latin  Secretary.*  At 
home  and  abroad  Henry  was  liberal  in  performing  good 
offices  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  He  set  apart  a 
portion  of  his  income  to  be  styled  '^  the  ransom  money 
of  the  Cross/'  which  was  spent  annually  in  ransoming 
Christian  captives  from  various  Moslem  ports,  particu- 
larly young  maidens,  who  were  bought  and  sold  for  the 
slave  market. 

Ferdinand  was  fond  of  war  for  war's  own  pleasure,  or  as 
a  Spanish  general  bluntly  said,  for  treasure.  Henry  Tudor 
was  not  willing  to  draw  the  sword  until  some  just  cause 
or  the  national  honour  compelled  him  to  do  so.  No  cause 
less  pressing  than  danger  to  his  own  crown  and  life  could 
lodnce  Henry  to  face  the  miseries  of  actual  war.  Sancho  de 
l^ndono  summed  up  Henry's  character  in  these  words : — 
'  He  is  a  man  of  peace."  To  our  seventh  Harry  the  name 
^f  a  peacemaker  seemed  to  be  a  *'  nobler  heritage  than  that 
of  either  Pope  or  Emperor .''  Yet  no  one  could  doubt  his 
^onr  at  a  fitting  time,  or  his  devotion  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
^c  Was  the  last  English  King  who  expressed  a  desire  to 
^^^me  a  Crusader.     A  crusade  to  the  Holv  Land  was  his 


*  History  of  Two  Queens,  vol.  i. 
VOL,  1.  £ 
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d  iriing  object^  he  told  the  learned  Islip  that  he  was  ''  long 
thinking  of  such  a  mission/'  He  consulted  such  prelates 
as  Richard  Foxe^  Bishop  of  Winchester^  and  William 
Warham,  then  Bishop  of  London.  Foxe  would  do  any- 
thing to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  yet  he  saw 
the  difficulty  pf  one  European  Power  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion. Warham  had  a  more  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
matter.  He  considered  that  "extensive  reforms  ware 
required  at  home,  and  they  ought  to  proceed  in  that  direc- 
tion before  they  went  to  the  Holy  Land.''*  The  King's 
"  long-cherished"  idea  was  postponed.f  Ayala,  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  Spanish  King,  assured  his  master  that 
*'  King  Henry  had  little,  if  -any,  of  the  Englishman  in  his 
feelings ;  but  he  understood  the  character  of  the  people  well." 
Henry  was  spare  and  sallow,  with  rather  a  Spanish  face ; 
Ferdinand,  who  was  sleek  and  rosy,  had  a  face  like  a  well- 
fed  Briton — ^joUy  and  pleasant-looking — at  least  till  the 
politician  overcame  the  man."  "  In  the  higher  grades  of 
character,"  observes  Mr.  Dixon,  "no  two  men  could  be 
more  opposite  than  Henry  and  Ferdinand.  Beside  Ferdinand, 
Henry  was  a  child  of  Nature — a  child  of  grace  and  good- 
ness." In  another  chapter  I  shall  return  to  the  history  of 
Ferdinand. 

Henry  Tudor  seems  to  have  long  cherished  a  remem- 
brance of  Dr.  Fisher's  celebrated  sermon  at  Old  St.  Paul's, 
when,  in  the  Royal  presence,  he  asked  in  his  broadest 
Yorkshire  accent,  "  What  is  Charity  ?"  Two  years  before 
his  death,  and  while  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  were 


•  Warham  and  Fislier's  Correspondence  concerning  the  Holy  Land. 
t  MSS.  Memorials  of  Abbot  Islip. 
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nnimpaired,  the  King  sent  misBioners  of  mercy  into  gaol 
and  compter  to  release  those  debtors  who  were  confined  for 
snma  ranging  from  2s.  to  40s.  The  only  proviso  was,  that 
the  recipients  ehonld  he  of  reputable  character,  but  persons 
slriliingly,  yet  simply,  described  as  "  unlucky  people" — 
beings  mostly  of  little  wordly  judgment,  "  who  stumbled  in 
tlie  6glit  of  life,"  aud  were  then  seized  by  the  Shylocks  of 
lis  day,  and  caat  into  a  dungeon  to  be  worried  by  rats,  or 
nude  BkeletoDB  by  prison  food,  as  the  penalty  of  poverty. 
But  ia  those  times  there  were  benevolent  people  who 
iMiomed  debtors,  and  the  King  was  the  first  of  that  class.* 
He  let  a  crowd  of  captives  free.  Some  time  before  his 
desth  he  signed  a  general  pardon  for  a  number  of  criminals 
—an  nnuGual  action  for  an  English  King.  He  nearly 
emptied  the  gaols  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom— a  fact 
viiicb  made  a  marked  impression  on  the  lower  classes,  and 
tie  traditions  of  the  times  state  that  "  some  of  the  pardoned 
higbwaymen  became  honest  and  good  subjects." 

Id  bis  will  Henry  gave  instructions  for  an  inquiry  to  be 
oiule  into  the  conduct  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  had  plun- 
dered the  people  for  years  "  in  the  name  of  the  King "; 
Md  those  who  were  aggrieved  were  to  receive  reatitution, 
A  fev  veeks  before  bis  death  he  made  an  impressive  state- 
fflent  to   bis  then  apparently  promising  son :   "  My  boy," 

'  Tba  "  Ibnw  first"  of  our  English  Oeotges  were  f&mnna  for  relmsiag 
pMrdditon  nA  CbristiDaa,  inil  giving  pecuDiiu7  aid  ta  tboie  wbo  were  Dot 
til<Mil  George  I.  cxpeniled  3S002.  on  poor  debtora  the  first  ChriatiDM 
■■vitb  England.  George  III,  bad  a  peenliar  ajnipathy  for  tboae  who  were 
nravd  for  debt  in  Dublin,  where  fae  repeated);  sent  mooey  far  Ibeir  relieC 
OElbe  ocoMion  of  the  jubilee  fi>r  George  III.  having  completed  Clie  fiftieth 
}Mtiif  hit  reign,  fail  Majerty  lent  lODOI.  to  reliete  the  poorer  ciaw  ofdebton 
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said  he^  '^  be  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross^  oppose  the  enemies  of 
God^  sustain  the  Church  and  her  afflicted  Chief,  and  struggle 
to  liberate  the  tomb  of  Christ.^'     And,  again^  in  emphatic 
words,  he  added,  '^  Be  true  to  the  Pope/'*     At  a  subsequent 
period  the  son    discussed  the  merits   of   the  question  to 
which   he  was   pledged  to  his  dying  father,  but   went  no 
farther.       Indeed,   it    is    doubtful  if  the  '^  will "    of  the 
seventh   Henry  was  fairly   carried   out — even  for   a  time. 
The  *'  corporeal  works  of  mercy ''  were  uppermost  in  the 
King's    mind,    and    he    made    provision   for    them.       He 
bequeathed  ten  thousand  marks  to  sustain  his  great  hospital 
of  the  Savoy,  and  two  thousand  marks  in  land  were  also  set 
apart  for  the  same  purpose. '   To  tend  the  sick,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  succour  the  houseless  mother  and  her  orphans, 
to  clothe  the  naked,  to   protect  female   chastity  from   the 
designs  of  the  licentious,  to  lodge  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  infirm  of  years,  and  to  bury  the  dead,  were  good  works 
that  were  always  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Henry,  and  in 
this  direction  he  desired  by  his  last  testament  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  wealth  should  be  disposed  of.     '^  Not  waiting 
for  the  last  sad  hours  of  life,  when  virtue  mostly  comes  too 
late,"  he  gave  himself  time  for  grace,  and  two  years  before 
his  death  commenced  the  ''good  work.'*t     The   country 
was  prosperous,  the  King  was  at  peace  with  foreign  States, 
and  desired  to  cultivate  a  good  feeling  with  all  his  subjects ; 
to  ''  make  restitution  and  seek  forgiveness ''  was  his  earnest 
desire  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.     This  Prince  of 
cold  and  steadfast  feeling,  who  had  closed  the  reign  of  civil 

*  Life  of  Henry  VII.,  Bishop  Fiaber*8  Letter  to  the  Gounten  of  Rich- 
mond, "oonoeming  the  King*8  love  for  the  Church.** 
t  Lord  Bacon *8  Life  of  Henry  YI '.;  Dixon '•  Hiatory  of  Two  Qaeena,  vol.  iL 
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warfare ;  who  had  united  the  *'  White  and  the  Red  Roses  -/' 
who  had  sought  to  reconcile  Ireland  to  the  English  con* 
Dcction,  but  failed  ;*  who  had  raised  the  condition  of  the 
masses  from  a  servile  dependence  upon   the   lords  of  the 
soil;  who  caused  religion  to  be  honoured  and  reverenced, 
and  by  his  own  example  endeavoured  to  lead  the  people  to 
paths  of  virtue,  was  now   approaching  his  end.     He  had 
great  and  holy  aspirations ;  he  wished  to  live  awhile  longer 
in  order  to  carry  out  his  views.      Again,  he  thought  of  his 
grand  scheme  of  a  pilgrim  army  to  the    Holy  Land.     He 
teemed  in  his  later  years  impressed  with  a  feeling  which  he 
deemed  to  admonish  his  following  the  chivalrous  example 
of  Richard  Plantagenet  and  the  Knights  of  the  Cross;  but 
his  health  was  now  broken,  his  spirits  sinking ;  and  there  was 
too,  no  Peter  the  Hermit  to  awake  the  memory  of  other 
dajs  amongst  the  masses  whom  commerce,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture had  wedded  to  less  romantic  pursuits,  and  cooled 
tile  adventurous  ardour   which   had  fired   their  crusading 
ancestors.     Seeing,  however,  the  impossibility  of  achieving 
his  pious   aspirations,  the   King   ceased  to   speak  on   the 
swhject.     His  last  illness  was  borne  with  edifying  resigna* 
tion,  and  after  many  hours  of  agony  he   expired.     When 
Ae  sad  and  solemn  honours  offered  to  the  dead  were  dis- 
charged, the  remains  of  the  victor  of  Bosworth  Field  were 
carried  in  public  procession  to  the  magnificent  chapel  which 

*  Acoording  to  the  Iriah  State  Papers  of  1509,  the  power  of  the  English 
B  that  country  was  not  much  regarded  under  the  first  of  the  Tudors.  The 
^  lyBtem  of  governing  by  clans  had  revived,  and  was  in  full  force  through- 
*ot  a  large  portion  of  the  land ;  and  although  it  was  not  c()nducive  to  pros- 
PvHj  or  civilization,  the  natives  preferred  it,  with  that  jealous  feeling  with 
*U  they  always  looked  on  the  '*  suggestions  of  the  stranger.*'  Perhaps  they 
win  right 
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he  had  erected,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  the  hoDour  and  the 
glory  of  God,"  and  laid  beside  the  coffin  of  that  most  lovable 
of  wives,  and  best  of  Queens — the  royal  lady  who  had 
shared  the  honours  and  the  glory  of  his  reign — of  her  whom, 
notwithstanding  long-current  statements  to  the  reverse,  he 
had  loved  in  life,  and  mourned  in  death.  Such  was  the 
father  of  our  Eighth  Henry.  One  dark  cloud  rests  above 
the  memory  of  the  Seventh  Henry — his  treatment  of  the 
Infanta,  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  bis  domestic 
life,  appears  almost  incredible;  but  the  confidential  letters, 
and  other  documents  so  long  concealed  in  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  Barcelona,  and  London,  now  remove  all  doubts, 
and  place  before  posterity  the  motives  and  actions  of  all 
concerned  in  the  unhappy  Spanish  marriage,  which,  in  its 
ultimate  results,  was  fraught  with  so  many  calamities. 

A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
the  last  of  the  long-delayed  dowry  of  the  Infanta  was  paid 
by  Ferdinand  to  his  "good  brother  of  England."  The 
Spanish  historians,  Yurita  and  Muriana,  throw  some  light 
upon  the  inner  life  of  the  Infanta  dnring  her  residence  at 
Croydon  and  Durham  House.  According  to  those  writers, 
the  Princess  acted  with  firmness  and  prudence  under  the 
most  perplexing  difficulties.  The  statements  put  forward 
by  several  English  historians  as  to  the  Infanta's  domestic 
relations,  and  her  marriage  settlements,  are  most  incorrect. 

Don  Pedro  de  Ayala,  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Henry  for  a  number  of  years,  states  that  the  King 
possessed  many  of  the  qualifications  which  constitute  great* 
ness,  but  his  love  of  money  stifled  an  otherwise  noble 
nature.  A  high  authority  affirms  that  in  all  the  virtues 
which   exalt  the   man,    in    temperance,    moderation,    self- 


control,    and    political   sagacity ,   the   Seventh   Henry 
immensely  superior  to  his  successor."* 

Notwithstanding  his  parsimonyj  the  Court  of  Henry  was 
as  eipenaive  as  that  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  but  what  was 
boistcrons  hilarity  under  the  gallant  Edward  became  "stiff 
form  and  ceremony"  at  the  Court  of  Henry ;  yet  Henry  of 
Sichmond  could  be  very  agreeable  with  hia  guests,  and, 
"laying  aside  the  King"  for  an  hour  or  ho,  he  delighted  to 
converse  on  the  old  rural  customs  and  pastimes  of  England. 
Anecdotes  of  the  chase  were  always  agreeable  to  King 
Henry,  who  was  au  expert  horseman. 

Heniy  was  a  far  better  politician  than  his  predecessor, 
Richard  the  Third,  who  imagined  he  could  win  over  or 
corrupt  the  middle  and  lower  classes  by  profuse  liberality, 
in  bestowing  upon  them  other  people^s  property.  In  the 
Hecord  Office  is  deposited  a  list  of  the  grants  of  land  made 
by  Richard  the  Third  to  his  political  retainers.  This 
record  of  Richard's  weakness  and  dishonesty  fills  108  folio 
pages.  Richard  Plantagenet  acted  the  part  of  King  Lear, 
and,  like  him,  was  forsaken.  The  contrast  between 
Henry  VII.  and  Richard  was  remarkable.  The  former 
valued  the  peace  of  Europe  far  more  than  any  conquest; 
he  abhorred  shedding  blood,  bowed  with  reverence  to  the 
religious  institutions  of  Christendom,  and  was  a  leal  son 
of  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Richard  affected  respect  for 
religion,  but  it  is  needless  to  record  that,  where  his  worldly 
interests  were  concerned,  he  never  felt  compunction  cither 
u  to  the  plunder  of  the  people  or  the  shedding  of  blood. 
t  chivalry,  as   represented  by  some  writers,   I   cannot 
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discover,  and  his  abilities  have  likewise  been  much  over- 
rated. To  the  unprejudiced  mind  his  talents  were  a  power 
of  adaptation  rendered  facile  by  hypocrisy — ^his  chivalry, 
the  brute  courage  of  a  ferocious  combatant — at  his  best 
a  ruthless  and  relentless  soldier.  Henry  might  have  been 
an  arbitrary  and  despotic  monarch  if  he  had  found  ministers 
willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  accounting  for 
his  actions.  But  he  was  happily  controlled  on  many 
occasions  by  such  churchmen  as  Richard  Foxe,  William 
Warham,  and  John  Fisher.  In  the  days  of  the  Planta- 
genets — and  the  Tudors  especially— measures  of  State  de- 
pended to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  personal  views  of  the 
monarchs  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  their  history 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  State  Papers  of  the 
times — documents  which  were  never  intended  to  be  seen 
by  any  one  but  the  King  and  his  confidential  minister. 
For  instance,  the  State  Papers  deposited  in  London, 
Simancas,  and  Barcelona,  concerning  Henry  VIl.'s  secret 
policy  and  negotiations  difier  very  much  from  the  statements 
published  by  English  historians.  In  the  absence  of  State 
Papers  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
either  a  monarch  or  his  minister,  especially  in  those  times 
of  arbitrary  rule,  where,  in  too  many  instances,  the  minister 
became  the  mere  creature  of  the  monarch,  and  was  held 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  former  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  who,  in  their  slavish  loyalty,  could  not  believe  the 
King  to  do  wrong.  The  people  of  England  were  the  special 
slaves  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  which,  for  insolence,  dishonesty, 
and  despotic  rule,  had  no  analogy  on  the  long  roll  of 
England's  monarchs. 

Ferdinand's  diplomatic  agents  in  London  were,  with  few 
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I,  men  of  disrepute.     Gaoi tiling,  the  pristine  mania 
■rf  too  great  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  race,  was  introduced 
bf  tin  grandees  who  accompanied  the  Infanta  to  circles  of 
twk  in  England,  and  with  fatal  consequences  to  many. 
^  noted  De  Puebla  was  a  lawyer  who  had  many  occupa- 
tiou  in  London,  by  no  means  reputable,  and  having  besides 
the  cbaracter  of  being  a  merciless  usurer,  as  well  as  personally 
■  miser.      These  bad  qualities,  it  has  been  stated,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  King  Henry,  who,  however, 
may  have   possessed   no  knowledge  of  his  demerits.      De 
Puebla  figures   prominently  in  all   the  secret   intrigues — 
foreign  or   domestic^-of  Henry's  reign.       Don   Pedro   de 
Ayala  ranked  high  among  the  diplomatic  body  of   those 
times.     A  striking  contrast  existed  between  Don  Pedro  and 
De  Puebla ;  yet  the  influence  of  the  Don  over  De  Puebla 
waa  immense.     "  In  the  presence  of  Don  Pedro,"  remarked 
De  Puebla,  "  I  am  unable  to  transact  any  business,   and 
become  stupefied,  or  in  a  strange  condition  of  mind.     No 
one  likes  me;  Don  Pedro  is  loved  by  all."    "And  why?" 

De  Paebia  had  a  belief  that  the  Scotch  were  a  very  inno- 
cent people,  and  might  he  easily  duped;  but  when  he 
visited  the  "  hardy  islanders,"  he  discovered  that  he  was 
very  much  mistaken;  and  declared  that  they  were  "extremely 
canning,  and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  their  hit  of  money 
far  better  than  any  people  he  had  ever  known."  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  a  very  excellent  judge  of  human  nature. 

In  a  letter  to  Queen  Isabel,  De  Puebla  describes  "  the 
English  character  as  very  changeable;"  "but  when  they 
solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  any  particular  course  of 
action,  they  keep  their  word  and  are  reliable."* 

■  Db  PiubU'B  DapatobM  to  Qomd  JmImL 


The  Infanta  always  considered  De  Puebia  as  her  enemy, 
lu  one  letter  the  Princeaa  describes  him  as  "  a  heartlcsa 
intriguing  rogue."  In  another  despatch  to  her  father  she 
continues  to  complain.  "  I  entreat  your  Highness  to  do 
me  the  great  favour  of  withdrawing  this  doctor  (De  Puebia) ; 
he  does  not  honestly  consider  and  guard  the  iuteresta  of 
his  princely  master  and  noble  country.  He  feels  no  interest 
in  any  one  except  the  English  King  and  himself  He 
lends  out  money  at  the  same  rate  as  a  Barcelona  Jew.  He 
is  very  unkind  to  me.     What  course  am  I  to  adopt?* 

Spanish  merchants  had  no  faith  ia  De  Puebia;  they 
styled  him  the  agent  of  King  Henry's  exchequer.  He 
"fleeced,"  aucU  was  the  term  used,  "every  commercial  raaa 
&om  Spain  who  had  recourse  to  him  for  advice."  On  one 
occasion  the  Kiug  asked  some  of  his  courtiers  how  it  was 
that  De  Puebia  eame  so  regularly  to  the  Palace  at  dinuer 
hour.  They  replied,  "  to  enjoy  your  Highness's  '  belly 
cheer'  without  paying  for  it."  When  the  royal  servants 
saw  De  Pnebla  coming  towards  the  palace  gates,  they 
exclaimed — "  Here  comes  the  Spanish  doctor  a-begging  for 
a  dinner."  At  other  times,  this  contemptible  representative 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  visited  the  monasteries  to  procure 
dinner;  when  he  paid  for  a  meal  it  was  never  more  than 
2d.,  and  he  "  supplicated  "  for  a  goblet  of  wine.  One  of 
the  Privy  Council  assured  a  Spanish  prior  that  it  would  fill 
many  pages  to  recount  his  strange  and  discreditable  actions. 
In  fact  the  diplomatic  profession  was  disgraced  by  him. 
Still  he  was  firmly  rooted  to  his  office.  His  salary  was  left 
unpaid  for  years,  and  be  made  up  for  it  by  bribes,  extor- 
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tions^  and  usury.     Ferdinand  and  Isabel  despised  him ;  he 
was  merely  regarded  by  his  royal  master  as  an  instrument 
to  be  flung  away  when  no  longer  able  to  carry  out  "  dis- 
honourable schemes/'      Isabel  censured  him  to  the  King 
and  the  Council   of  England^  whilst  at   the  same   time 
•he  wrote  letters  "  full  of  sympathy  to  the  decrepid  little 
Dum/'    The  Queen  at  other  times  threatened  him;  then 
again^  her  Highness  assures  him  that  if  he  attended  to  all 
ber  secret  despatches^  she    would    confer   upon   him    the 
honours  he  aspired  to.     At  the  same  period   the  Queen 
was  plotting  his  destruction.     King  Henry  oflfered  him  a 
bishopric,  provided  arrangements  were  made  for  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  Court  of  Rome.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Church  rejected  him.     Next  the  King  proposed  a  wealthy 
marriage  for  him,  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
consent    of   Queen  Isabel,  this    match  fell    through,  her 
Highness  exclaiming — *^  It  is  monstrous  to  hear  of  an  old 
cripple  looking  for  a  young  wife.''     From  the  palace  down 
to  the  humblest  habitation  in  London,  Dr.  De  Puebla  was 
a  topic  for  conversation  and  mirth.     Abbot  Islip  describes 
him  as  the  ''most  notorious  of  the  notorious  characters  of 
London."     De  Puebla  remained  in  his  official  position  down 
to  the  death  of  his  infatuated  friend,  Henry  VII.,  whom  he 
only  survived  a  few  weeks,  leaving  his  relatives  to  quarrel 
o?er  the   ill-gotten  treasure   of   a  miser  and    a  heartless 
usurer. 

Dr.  De  Puebla  had  one  redeeming  quality  in  the  eyes  of 
Ferdinand  :  he  cordially  detested  France,  and  the  policy  of 
its  rulers.* 


*  Beigenroth*s  Simancas,  and  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  Henry  VII.'s 
reign. 
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Miguel  Penez  Almazan  was  the  contemporary  of  Don  Pedro 
De  Ayala.  He  was  the  confidential  secretary  of  Ferdinand, 
and  the  most  able  man  then  connected  with  the  Oovemment 
of  Spain.  The  State  Papers  drawn  up  by  this  minister  are 
written  with  elegance,  vigour,  and  grace.  He  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  who  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  Spanish  grandee ;  and  right  well  did  he 
bear  himself  in  that  chivalrous  station — faithful  to  his 
religion,  his  country,  and  his  King. 

The  maxim  laid  down  by  Ferdinand  for  his  ambassadors 
was  to  deceive  the  English  King.  "  Tell  my  good  brother 
of  England  anything  but  what  I  intend  to  do.  Be  sure  to 
say  how  much  I  love  and  regard  him."*  In  Richard  Foxe, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors 
found  a  far-seeing,  astute  man  whom  it  was  very  difiScult  to 
deceive. 

Popular  opinion  in  London  at  this  epoch  was  in  favour  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Ayala.  He  was  a  man  of  agreeable  manners, 
genial,  and  light-hearted.  He  made  friends  wherever  he  went, 
and  dispensed  hospitality  to  his  English  friends  on  a  large 
scale.  The  King  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities 
and  business  habits.  He  did  much  to  conciliate  parties  and 
remove  the  prejudices  that  prevailed  against  foreigners. 
When  the  Infanta's  journey  to  England  was  arranged, 
Henry  VII.  asked  as  a  special  favour  from  King  Ferdinand 
that  Don  Pedro  might  remain  in  this  country,  for  there  was 
no  one  so  well  calculated  as  he  to  make  the  Princess 
Catalina  feel  less  a  stranger  in  her  new  home  than  would 
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this  most  worthy  Spanish  gentleman.^  Don  Pedro  had 
been  once  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Scots^  who  entertained 
an  extraordinary  friendship  for  him^  and  sought  his  advice 
upon  all  public  questions  of  importance.  Don  Pedro  describes 
James  the  Fourth  as  very  devout.  ''  He  never  ate  meat  on 
Wednesday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  He  would  not  for  any 
consideration  mount  horseback  on  Sunday,  not  even  to  go  to 
Mass.'*  Before  transacting  any  business  he  heard  two 
Masses.  In  the  smallest  matters,  and  even  when  indulging 
in  a  joke,  he  always  spoke  the  truth.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  veracity,  and  often  reprehended  the  custom  which  had 
then  become  usual  to  many  kings,  of  swearing  to  their 
treaties.  The  "  royal  word,  he  said,  ought  to  be  a  suflScient 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  Although  kindly  and  humane  in 
disposition,  he  was  a  severe  judge.  He  sat  in  public  to 
dispense  justice,  and  did  so  with  great  solemnity.'' 

In  a  letter  dated  July,  1498,  from  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala 
to  Queen  Isabel,  that  accomplished  diplomatist  presents  his 
royal  mistress  with  a  picture  of  King  James,  fashioned 
thus : — 

*'  The  King  of  Scotland  is  of  middle  height,  his  features 
are  handsome ;  he  never  cuts  his  hair  or  his  beard,  and  it 
becomes  him  well.  He  expressed  himself  gracefully  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  His 
pronunciation  of  Spanish  was  clearer  than  that  of  other 
foreigners.  In  addition  to  his  own,  and  the  above-named 
languages,  he  speaks  that  of  the  ^  Savages'  (Highlanders) 
who  live  on  the  distant  mountains  and  islands.  The  books 
which  King  James  reads  most  are  the  fiible,  and  books  of 
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devotion  and  prayer.     He  also  studies  tlie  old  Latin  and 
French  chronicles/'* 

'*  The  Scotch/'  writes  Don  Pedro,  "  were  often  considered 
in  Spain  to  be  handsomer  than  the  English.  The  women 
of  qualitie  were  free  in  their  manners,  very  beautifnlj  and 
courteous  to  strangers ;  and  though  appearances  are  against 
them  a  little,  they  are  as  virtuous  as  the  women  of  any 
other  clime  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  or  heard  anything 
of.  They  dress  better  than  the  English  women,  and  the 
national  head-gear  is  especially  becoming.  .  .  .  The  Scotch 
ladies  reign  absolute  mistresses  in  their  houses,  and  the  men 
in  all  domestic  matters  yield  a  chivalrous  obedience  to  them. 
French  education  is  very  prevalent  amongst  the  upper 
classes.  .  .  .  The  hospitality  to  foreigners  is  unbounded, 
and  the  ladies  are  remarkable  for  the  attention  they  pay  to 
their  guests.  .  .  .  Don  Pedro  continues : — 

"The  people  live  well,  having  plenty  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  fowl,  and  abundance  of  fish.  The  humbler  classes,  the 
women  especially,  are  all  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 
Pretty,  modest,  retiring,  and  excellent  wives,  they  are  very 
good-natured  to  travellers  or  poor  pilgrims,  many  of  whom 
visit  the  ancient  shrines  of  Scotland.  Altogether,  I  found 
the  Scotch  to  be  a  very  agreeable,  and  I  must  add,  an 
amiable  people.'* 

Such  was  Scotland  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century — a  period  described  by  modem  writers  as  one  of 
barbarism,  ignorance,  immorality,  and  superstition. 

Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  an  independent  Spanish  gentle- 
man, and  seems  to  have  been  the  most  honourable  man  con- 
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nected  with  the  diplomatic  missions  of  Spain.  He  was  not  in 
priesf  8  orders^  as  alleged  by  some  writers.  His  early  history 
was  a  sad  and  romantic  story  in  connection  with  the  Donna 
Violante  de  Casagnino,  who  was  killed  by  a  wolf.  The 
lady  in  question^  who  was  very  beautiful^  was  the  authoress 
of  a  most  pathetic  sonnet^  "  My  Only  Sister.'* 

The  grandmother  of  Henry  VIII.  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
Mai^et^  Ck)untess  of  Richmond^  was  the  most  com- 
manding figure  in  the  Court  of  Henry  VII.*  Tall,  stem, 
&nd  proud^  yet  humble  and  condescending  to  the  poor  or 
tiie  unfortunate,  she  moved  about  the  palaces  like  a  con- 
troller ;  every  one  who  had  a  grievance  went  to  the  King's 
mother  with  their  tale,  because  they  were  well  aware  that 
the  cold-hearted  Prince  paid  much  attention  to  any  petition 
presented  by  his  parent.  The  Lady  Margaret  was  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  the  patroness  and  friend  of  scholars. 
To  her  Dr.  Fisher  owed  his  first  promotion  in  the  Church ; 
^d  that  eminent  and  holy  prelate  was  her  principal 
<^&plain  and  confessor  for  years.  She  was  also  the  firiend 
of  Caxton  ;  Pynson,  another  printer,  "  arranged  in  type '' 
*^eral  little  religious  books  which  the  good  Countess  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  One  of  the  chief  labours  of  her  life 
v&s  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peasant  class;  she  visited 
tile  humblest  home,  and  saw  what  might  be  the  requirements 
of  ita  mmates  ;  she  admonished  bad  husbands,  and  reclaimed 
^''^y  by  her  kindly  sayings.  Learning,  piety,  and  charity, 
^cre  the  life-long  objects  of  her  solicitude.     She  endowed 


Thii  moflt  excellent  lady  was  daughter  and  heireas  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke 
n  oomenet — a  yeiy  illuntriouB  extraction.  She  was  married  three  times,  Lord 
°'**^  bebg  her  third  hushand. 
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professorships  at  Cambridge  aod  Oxford.  At  the  former 
the  Margaret  Professorship  was  called  after  the  Countess. 
Her  name  was  loug  cherished  on  the  Isia  and  the  Cam. 
la  there  any  remembrance  of  her  benevolence  nowadaya 
at  those  schools  of  learning?      I  fear  not, 

The  Countess  of  Richmond  was  a  widow  and  a  mother  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  with  "  a  pretty  blue-eyed  boy  of  five 
months  old,  whom  she  had  to  rear  and  protect  amidst  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war."*  As  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother,  a 
citizen,  the  Countess  of  Richmond  discharged  her  duties  con- 
Bcientiously,  and  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  classes  in  the 
State.  She  lived  to  see  her  grandson  Henry,  and  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Her  grandson 
entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  a  feeling  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  her  memory.  Her  great  worth,  how- 
ever, can  best  be  unilerstood  from  the  funeral  oration  pro- 
uonnced  over  her  remains  by  Bishop  Fisher.  In  every 
town  and  village — in  the  far-off  corners  of  England  and 
Wales — the  people  regretted  their  noble  benefactress.  The 
church  and  abbey  bells  tolled  for  six  days.  Every  church 
and  chapel  was  draped  in  mourning,  and  the  Alass  for  the 
dead  was  attended  by  multitudes  of  people. t 

A  Spanish  friar,  the  Prior  of  Santa  Cruz,  states  that  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  was  "  an  oppressor  of  her  daughter- 
in-law.  Queen  Elizabeth."  ITie  Prior  further  begs  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabel  to  "  write  a  letter  occasionally  for  charity's 


•  Edw&rd  HiJl'i  Chronicle: 
NicgW  Ri'yal  Fngiiii-nlii ;  M 
Hlttorj  of  Two  Quwns. 

t  AmongBt  the   Harleiui    MSS.   are  iibu  M>me  iolcrBiting  pipen 


Ikood'b    Lifa  of  Henry  VTI.;   Sir  Hurut 

SuiL-kUiid'a  Quwii*  o(   Bnglaud,   tdI.   ii.; 


ic  life  of  this  ){i>oiI  Wj', 
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sake  to  the  poor  English  Queen/'*  It  is  true  that  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  was  a  cold^  stem  woman  in  her  own 
family  circle^  and  she  ruled  the  palace  of  her  son;  and 
might  have  been  unfit  to  be  a  companion  for  her  young 
and  lively  daughter-in-law.  Madame  Cabrera  does  not 
believe  the  Prior^s  gossip^  for  she  was  connected  with  the 
Cnglish  Court  at  the  time  of  which  he  speaks^  and  bears 
testimony  to  the  good  feeling  which  always  existed  between 
the  Countess  and  her  daughter-in-law^  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Here  I  take  leave  of  the  '^  White  and  the  Red  Rose.'' 


*  Borgenroth's  Spanish  State  Papers,  vol  iy. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


ACCESSION  OF  HKNRT  Vlll. 


The  yoUDg  King  was  not  of  age  for  two  months  after  his 
father's  death.  The  Countess  of  Richmond  was  appointed 
to  the  oflSce  of  Regent  during  the  brief  minority  of  her 
grandson.  This  good  and  wise  lady  had  chosen  a  council 
composed  of  discreet  and  experienced  men^  some  of  whom 
were  in  the  councils  of  her  late  son.  William  Warham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  again  chosen  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  two  other  clerics  held  high  offices ;  but  the  greatest 
man  connected  with  the  new  Government  was  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  popularly  known  as  the  "  great 
earl.*'  He  was  beyond  sixty  years  of  age,  and  rendered 
vast  service  in  the  former  reign.  He  might  be  styled 
"the  personal  friend"  of  the  Tudor  family,  "sincere  and 
true  to  the  death.*'*  No  English  noble,  knight,  or  squire 
of  that  period  was  so  well  known  and  esteemed  at  every 
Court  in  Europe  as  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  He  was  brave, 
chivalrous,  prudent,  wise,  and  honourable.  The  friendship 
he  entertained  for  the  late  King  and  Queen  was  extended  to 
the  youthful  Henry  and  his  bride-elect.  Lord  Surrey  had 
sixteen  children — ten  sons  and  six  daughters — nearly  all 
of  whom  married  into  rich  and  noble  families.  His 
daughter  Elizabeth,   a  young  lady  of  exquisite  loveliness, 

*  This  nobleman  received  his  title  from  Richard  III.     His  father  was  killed 
at  Bos  worth  Field. 
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liecame  the  mother  of  a  future  Queen  of  England  who 
bequeathed  a  legacy  of  misfortune  to  the  land.  Of  the 
opposition  party — for  there  was  always  an  opposing  element 
in  the  State,  whilst  strictly  loyal  and  conservative— were 
the  Staffords,  the  Cqurtneys,  the  Poles,  the  Percys,  the 
Radclyffes,  the  Talbots,  the  Grey^s,  and  many  other  heads  of 
haronial  houses.  Edward,  the  third  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Master  of  Thornbury,  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Katharine  of 
Anragon,  whose  future  appeared  doubtful  at  this  critical 
juncture.  But  whilst  the  King's  council  were  debating 
upon  the  question  of  the  royal  marriage,  and  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  "  confirm  or  annuF'  the  betrothal  of 
Henry  and  the  Infanta,  the  news  was  suddenly  announced 
to  them  that  the  King  and  the  Princess  had  gone  early  on 
»  June  morning  to  the  chapel  of  the  Observant  Fathers  at 
Greenwich,  and  "  had  a  private  marriage,"  and  were 
"determined,  with  God's  assistance,  to  abide  by  that  con- 
tract to  the  death."*  There  was  no  entry  in  any  book,  or 
'Word  of  the  marriage ;  nor  was  any  notable  of  the  Court  or 
Government  present.  It  is  supposed  that  Father  Forrest 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  If  he  did,  then  he 
™ught  the  secret  with  him  to  the  stake  where  he  was 
•'Jheequently  roasted  alive.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
wnongst  the  records  of  the  Observant  Fathers  of  Green - 
""^ch,  still  extant,  there  is  not  one  line  entered  respecting 
^  marriage.  Henry  never  denied  the  marriage,  but  he 
8^^e  no  explanation  as  to  who  was  present.  Katharine 
*^iQed  to  have  been  as  silent  on  the  subject  as  her  hus- 
hwd.     M.  Passi,  a  French  writer,  states  that  the  marriage 


*  Mondfty,  June  11,  1509. 
F    2 
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was  performed  by  Father  Peto ;  bnt  there  is  eridenoe  ta 
prove  that  Peto  was  not  at  Greenwich  at  that  time. 
Judging  from  the  life-long  friend^ihip  Katharine  enter- 
tained for  Forrest,  and  the  intensified  hatred  of  Henrv  for 
him  daring  the  divorce  controversy,  lead  me  to  believe  thmt 
he  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  between  the  yoong 
King  and  the  Infanta.  It  is  stated  by  a  Portuguese  cleric, 
named  Casanigo,  that  the  marriage  was  performed  by 
Father  Diego,  the  Queen's  Spanish  confessor,  and  that 
Forrest  was  present.  Forrest,  however,  never  revealed  the 
secret  as  to  whether  he  was  a  witness  or  otherwise. 
M.  Passi  alleges  that  there  were  two  ladies  present — the 
one  a  Spaniard,  the  other  an  English  countess;  perhaps 
the  Countess  of  Surrey,  who  was  Katharine's  first  personal 
friend  in  England.  One  of  her  Spanish  ladies  became  the 
\iife  of  Lord  Willoughby,  and  settled  in  England.  This 
lady  continued  to  be  Katharine's  friend  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  existence. 

There  was  a  precedent  for  such  a  marriage  in  the  secret 
union  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
who  were  married  "  on  a  bright  May  morning"  in  a  little 
private  chapel  near  Grafton.  There  were  only  three  per- 
sons present ;  and  the  marriage  was  kept  a  secret  from  the 
world  for  six  weeks.  Lingard  makes  no  mention  of  the 
clandestine  marriage  of  Henry  and  Katharine,  but  states 
that,  "  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  council,  the  young 
King  and  the  Princess  were  publicly  married  by  Warham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury."*  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  archbishop  and   the  council   were  dissatisfied  with  the 


*  Lingard,  vol.  i v.  p.  345. 
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King's  coDduct ;  but  the  fact  of  the  private  marriage  having 
taken  place  left  them  no  alternative,  and  they  accordingly 
agreed  to  a  public  ceremony.  The  particulars  concerning 
the  unfortunate  marriage  in  Greenwich  chapel  still  remains 
a  mystery,  for   some  members  of  the  Camden   Society  to 


investigate. 


Although   the  venerable  Countess  of  Richmond   was  a 
party  to  the  dispensation  obtained  from  Pope  Julian,  and 
agreed  to  the  betrothal  of  her  grandson  to  the  Infanta,  yet 
she  was  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  royal  couple,  and 
highly  censured  the  Observant  Fathers  for  this  clandestine 
marriage  being  performed  in  their  chapel.     The  friars  pro- 
tested their  ignorance  of  what   occurred ;   and  Archbishop 
Warham  almost  prophesied  the  future.     The  government 
were  indignant  at    the    King^s   want  of  courtesy  towards 
them,  and  the  ^'  disrespect  he  offered  to  the  kingly  office  by 
a  clandestine   marriage.^^     Judging  by    his  movements  at 
the  time,  the  young   King  did  not  seem  to  care   what  his 
council  thought,  and  he  showed  an  evident  disposition  to 
do  as  he  pleased.     For  some  time,  however,  his  bride  had 
an    immense    influence    over  him.      Several    days    elapsed 
before  the  marriage  was  made  pui)lic.     Grand  and  costly 
preparations    preceded    the   coronation  of   the    King    and 
Queen,  which  was  ushered  in  by  a  triumphal  procession  to 
the  city.     The  royal  treasury  was  filled  with  wealth — gold, 
silver,  and  jewels.     There  appeared  to  be  a  "  bright  future^' 
before  the  King  and  Queen,  but  Archbishop  Warham  held  a 
different  opinion.     Everywhere  Henry  and  Katharine  went 
a  multitude  of  people  assembled  to  give  expression  to  their 
admiration  and  loyalty. 

At  this  time  Henry  was  most  condescending  in  his  iuter- 
<K)ar8e  with   the   people,    speaking   to  them  in   a  kindly, 
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frank  manner.  '*  Here  is  the  Queen — how  do  you  all  like 
hrr  Y*  were  his  words  to  a  crowd  of  country  folk  at  Black* 
heath.  ''  And/'  he  continued,  *'  oh !  we  love  one  anotber 
immensely/'  Katharine  forgot  the  sad  sojourn  at  Ludlow, 
and  her  embarrassments  at  Durham  House,  and,  in.  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  confessed  to  her  &ithM  friend. 
Lady  Willonghby,  that  she  '*  loved  for  the  first  time." 
Her  love  for  her  handsome  young  husband  was  mingled 
with  a  devotion  that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  courtiers. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  resided  for  some  time  at  Green- 
wich ;  **  one  day  paddling  on  the  bright  waters  with  maidens 
and  minstrels,  the  next  masquerading  with  knights  and 
ladyes  faire  through  the  summer  woods/' 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Katharine,  the  young  King  wrote  to  his  father-in-law 
(Ferdinand),^  stating  that  he  was  amusing  himself  in  joust- 
ing, hunting,  birding,  and  other  innocent  pastimes ;  and, 
again,  visiting  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  never  on 
that  account  neglecting  the  affairs  of  State.  Luis  Caroz 
entertained  a  different  opinion.  He  stated  that  the  "  new 
King"  attended  most  assiduously  to  his  amusements,  but 
negle<;ted  his  duties  as  a  King.  Nor  does  that  seem  to 
have  been  the  private  opinion  of  this  observant  Spanish 
minister.  The  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Durham  had 
frequently  com|)laincd  that  their  Sovereign  was  entirely 
absorlKMl  by  his  amusements.  They  suggested  to  Caroz 
that  King  Ferdinand  should  remind  Henry  of  his  duties  as 
a    monarch.       King    Henry    at    tliis   period    looked   in   a 


•  July   17,   ITio^;    priiitoJ  in   the  Berge.jrjlh   SUte  Papers  (England  and 
Spnin).  Tol.  ii. 
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different  way  on  public  business.      He  only  saw  the  bright 

and  easy  side  attached  to  his  high   position.     Ceremonies 

of  State  audiences  given  to  foreign  ambassadors^  and  living 

in  a  splendid  style^  seemed  to  him  all  that  a  King  had  to 

do.    That  he  did  not  neglect  these  lighter  duties  we  have 

sufficient  evidence  from  the  Spanish  correspondence.    He  did 

even  more ;  he  was  tolerably  well  informed  with  respect  to 

the  outlines  of  public  affairs.      Dr.  de  Puebla,  the  most 

devoted  Spanish  admirer  of  Henry  VII.,  took  occasion  to 

denounce  the  corruption   of  the   English   Privy  Council ; 

this  venality  steadily  increased  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Richard  Foxe,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and   Warham,  the 

Chancellor,  were  considered  the  only  men  who  were  above 

betraying  the  secrets  of  the  Council  to  foreign  or  hostile 

Powers.     On  one  occasion  the  King  advised   the   Spanish 

to  ambassador  speak  on  State  secrets  to  no  one  but  the 

Bishop  of  Winchester.       The  phrase   with  which  Henry 

coupled  his  advice  shows  that  he  could  not  vouch  for  the 

honesty  of  even  this  his  most  faithful  servant.     "  His  name 

is  Foxe/'  the  young  King  added,  "  and   people  think   that 

fl  jox   he    is.''*      A  despatch   of   Badoer,    the    Venetian 

ambassador,  contains  an  account  of  a  mission  to  Henry  VIII. 

in  the  August  of  1509,  which  is  highly  illustrative  of  the 

King's  proud,  imperious  temper,  and  of  the  jealousy  with 

which  from  the  first  he  regarded  his  French  rivals.     "  He 

takes  fire  at   a  phrase  in  the   oration   of  the  ambassador 

Antoine   Duprat,   Abbe    de    Fecamp,    which    implies    that 

Henry  himself  had,  in  the  first  instance,  expressed  a  desire 

to  continue  amicable  relations."     He  fiercely  asks  which  of 

*  Bei^^roth's  State  Papers  (EngUnd  and  Spain),  vol.  u. 
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his  servants  has  dared  to  compromise  him  by  such  language ; 
demands  the  immediate  payment  of  what  he  calls  his  tribute^ 
and  treats  the  envoy  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit  with 
marked  disrespect.*  The  "  Tudor  Lamb ''  was  just  eighteen 
years  and  two  months  old  at  this  period. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Katharine  had  under- 
gone humiliation  and  hardship ;  she  was  neglected  by  her 
father-in-law,  forgotten  by  her  parents,  slighted  by  the 
nobles,  and  treated  with  injustice  by  the  Council.  Had 
Katharine  not  loved  her  young  husband,  success  alone 
would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  her  feelings;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  loved  Henry  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  a  devotion  seldom  to  be  found  amongst  royal  lovers ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  she  was  beloved  by  him  at  that  time. 
In  writing  to  her  father,  Katharine  says :  "  T  thank  God 
for  having  such  a  husband  as  I  have.^'  King  Ferdinand 
and  Henry  seemed  never  to  be  tired  of  expressions  of 
paternal  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  filial  obedience  on 
the  other.  Ferdinand  knew  full  well  how  to  speak  with 
great  warmth  on  matrimonial  love.  "  A  good  marriage/' 
he  writes  to  his  daughter,  "  is  not  only  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  but  the  source  of  all  other  kinds  of  happiness.  God 
shows  His  favour  to  good  husbands  and  wives.^'t 

The  people  of  England  and  Spain  participated  in  the 
general  rejoicing  for  the  marriage.  Henry  wrote  to  his  father- 
in-law  to  assure  the  Spanish  people  that  all  Englishmen, 
women,  and  even  children, "  dearly  loved  his  Spanish  bride. ^'J 
These  scenes  were  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration. 


*  Rawdon  Brown's  Venetian  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 

t  Bergenroth's  State  Papers  of  England  and  Spain,  vol.  ii. 
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The  picturesque  pages  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  on  this 
epoch  are  very  pleasant  reading.  The  following  is  his 
lively  picture  of  the  ''  Boyal  Honeymoon^^  at  Green- 
irich: — 

"  A  young  and  jovial  Court  was  now  formed,  in  which  the  morn- 
ing sport  was  followed  by  the  evening.     A  joust,  a  masque,  a  feast, 
a  Maying,  varied  the  delights  of  every  w^eek.     The  married  lovers 
vent  a-nutting  in  the  woods.      They  clomb  the  hill;  they  ran 
into  the  glade;  they  dangled  in  their  wherries  on  the  sparkling 
stream;   they  ran    about    in    search   of   sights.      One  night   the 
joung  King  put  on  the  dress  of  his  own  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
tnd  with  a  halbert  on  his  shoulder,  marched  to  the  King^s  Head, 
in  Cheape ;  and  on  St.  Peter's  Eve  he  brought  bis  Consort  to  that 
£uDoas  inn,  to  see  the  city  watch  go  past.     One  day  they  held  a 
wrestling-match ;  another  day  they  cast  the  lance  and  drew  the  bow 
— two  sports  in  which  the  King  excelled.    They  dressed  a  company 
of  gentlemen  in  green,  and  played  the  merry  game  of  Robin  Hood. 
Tbe  young  King  was  tipsy  with  his  joy,  and  his  pretty  Spanish 
bride  poured  her  warm  and  earnest  love  on  him  like  sunshine  on 
her  own  Southern  plains.     'My  love  for  Katharine  is  so  great,* 
wrote  Henry,  *  that  if  I  were  not  married  to  her,  I  would  not 
exchange  her  for  any  other  woman  in  the  world.'     And   thus, 
beside   the   sparkling   river   and   beneath   the   leafy  woods,  these 
married  lovers  spent  the  second  portion  of  their  honeymoon. 

"  All  eyes  were  bent  on  them  in  hope.  The  King  and  Queen 
had  taken  every  heart  by  storm.  By  their  romantic  union  they 
had  broken  through  a  formal  rule,  and  everybody  who  has  not  to 
answer  for  the  breach  is  glad  when  Princes  break  through  formal 

rules.     They  had  removed  a  weight  from  every  back A 

reign  of  peace  was  opening  out,  and  trade  seemed  likely  to  increase. 
All  parties  and  pretenders  vanished.     York  and  Lancaster  were 

ceasing  to  be  factious  names Prince  Arthur^s  widow  was 

King  Henry's  bride.  No  priest,  no  lawyer  challenged  her  to  prove 
her  right.  If  any  one  was  in  tlie  wrong  it  was  the  Pontiff,  and  the 
people  were  too  Catholic  in  feeling  to  imagine  that  a  Pope  could 
be  to  blame.     Looking  on  the  youthful  monarch  and  his  Queen, 
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Eiichsiixijei  iniviF  lii^  ii&si.  ^riti.  aL  hf  iiears.  behind  them,  and,  in 
iinu>ruiitt  o:  rominr  T€iin>tsci.  u&ii«L  "UMt  morrov  as  a  portal  of 
lilt  giudtZL  airt-."* 

Thf  rearifT  niusr:  rpmeiLher  thai  ArchbiBfaop  TTarham  in 
tht  rtufix  cif  ilfiirr  TH  sirniiirlT  protested  against  the 
}ir(vifint*d  ni&rriairc:  auc  lii^  cibieniou^  were  endorsed  bj 
Hoiue  (if  tilt  mLK^  {■jninein  Hufrlisb  casmsts  of  the  time. 
Yfi  ull  ven:  uell  fwir  TveiiTT  Tear^. 

Tbf  fiiizt^iis  of  Loiia:»L  vert  deaermined  upon  making  a 
Uiunt-lknis  dis])icT  &t  iLc  coroiiLiiou  procession.  Comhill 
uiuT  bt'  sud  \<  LE^e  riecL  eLTitlciped  in  doth  of  gold,  and 
tbf  s^^t•i'l^  vert-  iiiied  lt  eaci  side  bv  children  dressed  in 
licilidar  hTtire  :  iLe  viiid^irs  irere  filed  with  the  wives  and 
dauirLtt'j^  of  iLf  iituJtiT  r^ui^bers  displaving  the  riches  of 
the  nieri-Laii:  jThjce*  in  iLe  ffor^eonsness  of  their  ward- 
robes;  iLe  nK.'f<  \>i  ;be  b:>use*  were  occupied  bv  musicians 
and  Biiigen..  Fjvm  C»:'rii_iil  and  Old  Change,  roang 
maideiit.  ha>j::od  :l  si«cwt  uLite,  and  bearing  in  their 
hhijd^  }lliilL^  v»f  I'lii^tLi'd  w&i.  were  ranged  along  the 
rouu-  exieiidiL^  tc-virds  \>"t^:i;.it:s:cT.  These  damsels  were 
jormi^d  iii  rhiks  It  friar*  weariiff  iheir  Tarions  coloored 
habhb  ai-d  cij'.iars.  wLo.  fr^.»m  silver  ceiisers.  emitted  a  cloud 
of  iuceiise  i:]>.'U  the  Queeti'*  pr^K-essiun  as  ii  glided  along 
in  blow  abd  sol  emu  pace.  ALtLems  aiid  hvmns  were  sung 
bv  vouiijf  virjriiis  aloL?  the  liLe.  aiid.  when  ther  ceased  at 
intervals,  the  refrain  was  taken  up  by  the  outside  populace, 
%iLoi!>e  che(T>  stirred  all  ilie  ccLl'Cs  y>i  the  old  eity,  and 
wen:  n.-jx^ated  with  a  will  by  the  oiii-Aikers  from  window 
aij<i  li'/iJM:t^|i.      Ik'yond  all  pageaiit>  previously  deiriscd  for 
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foymlty,  the  scenes  at  the  coronation  procession  pf  Queen 
¥.itharine   excited   sentiments    ^^the    most   ideal/'     Lord 
Herbert  and  other  historiaiis  give  a  fervid  description  of 
the  intellectual  gifts  and  personal  charms  of  Katharine  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Henry.     The  Queen  and  her 
ladies  were  objects  of  general  admiration.     She  was  attired 
as  a  bride  in  white  embroidered  satin ;  her  hair,  which  was 
▼ery  beautiful,  hung  at  length  down  her  back  almost  to  her 
feet;  she  wore  on  her  head  a  coronal   set   with   precious 
stones.     Immediately  before  the  royal  chariot  rode  twenty- 
four  trampeters  dressed   in  crimson  velvet  coats.     At  the 
Exchange  one  hundred  of  the  "  fairest  virgins/'  attired  in 
white,  flung   flowers  beneath  the  bride's  feet,  and  music, 
accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  a  multitude  of  happy 
people,  was  to  be  heard  at  every  point  along  the  procession. 
The  Queen  was  seated  in  a  litter  of  white  cloth  of  gold, 
borne  by  four  white  horses  with  magnificent  appointments. 
Then   followed    the    young    maidens  of   the  nobility   and 
other  notables  drawn  in  richly-ornamented  vehicles  styled 
"whirlicotes." 

The  day  closed  with  a  general  feasting  in  every  circle, 
and,  as  usual,  the  convents  and  abbeys  gave  an  extra 
quantity  of  good  cheer  to  the  poor. 

The  popularity  of  Henry's  first  government,  his  undisputed 
title    to    the    throne,   his    extensive    authority,   his    large 
treasures,  the  general  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  people, 
who  were  contented,  moral,  and  religious,  made  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  easy  of  management;    the  condition 
of  foreign   affairs  was   no   less   happy   and   desirable;   the 
alliance  and  friendship  of  the  young  English  King  being 
courted  by  the  European  Powers,  added  to  the  general  good 
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feeling.  One  of  the  first  public  actions  of  Henry  on 
attaining  power  was  the  release  of  the  prisoners  named  in 
his  father's  will.  The  case  of  Richard  Empson  and  Edward 
Dudley  for  frauds  on  the  public  treasury,  and  cruelty  to  the 
people  in  the  manner  of  collecting  taxes,  was  specially 
excepted  by  the  King's  Council.  Empson  and  Dudley  were 
tried  by  a  jury,  and  condemned  to  death,  with,  it  is  said, 
the  approval  of  the  country.  Several  historians  have  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  those  men,  stating  that  their  ^'  fate 
was  one  that  deserved  mercy."  Sir  Richard  Empson  was 
the  son  of  a  sieve-maker  in  Northamptonshire,  and  by  his 
own  abilities  and  astute  conduct  attracted  the  King's  atten- 
tion. He  quickly  won  the  favour  of  Henry  VII. ;  he  was 
created  a  knight,  and  soon  after  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.*  Edward  Dudley  was  of  an  old  family;  he  was 
also  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  Henry  VII.  had  him 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  when  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  displayed  his  talent  in  pre- 
serving  order,  and  "looking  after  the  King's  interests." 
He  was  insolent  and  overbearing  as  a  minister ;  and  many 
persons  made  complaints  to  the  Court,  but  their  petitions 
never  reached  the  King.  The  public  discontent  increased, 
until  at  last  those  unpopular  officials  were  committed  to 
the  Fleet,  amidst  the  rejoicing  of  the  populace.  Some 
Puritan  writers  claim  Empson  and  Dudley  as  Reformers — 
Reformers  long  before  that  party  had  an  existence  in  England! 
It  is  most  unjust  to  link  sectarian  feeling  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  period.      Whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
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betireen  the  time  of  his  condemnation  and  that  of  his 
execution,  Dudley  wrote  a  ftmall  book,  entitled  "  The  Tree 
of  the  Commonwealth/'  which  John  Stowe  describes  as  a 
'^notable  book/'  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII., 
hat  no  one  would  dare  present  it ;  so  the  young  King  never 
heard  of  the  book,  and  Dudley  was  hurried  to  the  scaffold.* 
Edward  Dudley  was  father  of  the  noted  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, of  Edward  and  Mary's  reign,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Three  generations  of  the  Dudley 
&mily  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

It  is  true  that  in  those  times  many  of  the  outlaws  and 
murderers  were  ferocious  creatures;  but  in  proportion  to 
the'  population,  they  were  very  few  at  the  commencement 
of  Henry's  reign.  The  mode  of  punishing  criminals  intro- 
duced about  this  time  (1510)  was  shocking.  Of  all  the 
ititntes  then  in  existence,  that  of  "  denying  the  rites  of 
religion  to  outlaws  or  great  criminals,"  when  sent  to  the 
•caffold,  was  the  most  barbarous  and  unchristian.f 

In  the  second  year  of  Henry's  reign  John  Islip,  the 

Abbot  of  Westminster,  died.     All  ecclesiastical  historians — 

excepting,  of  course,  the  Puritan  or  Hot-Gospel  men — affirm 

that  Islip  was   a  divine  of  singular  worth.     He  repaired 

•nd  adorned  several   parts  of  the    monastery^  and  aided 

Henry  VII,  in  constructing  his  magnificent  chapel.     The 

genios  of  Islip  took  a  turn  in  many  opposite  directions. 

Architects^  musicians,  and  learned  men  from  foreign  parts 

were  his  guests.     His  hospitality  was  on  a  large  scale.    For 

many   years  he  entertained  on  Christmas  Day  some  two 
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hundred  poor  childreu  at  dinner.  This  feast  was  an  object 
of  delight  to  the  King  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Henry  VIII. 
affected  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  father's  venerable  confessor ; 
but  the  grief  was  of  short  duration. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  England  was  only  con- 
sidered a  third-rate  Power  in  Europe^  but  his  youthful 
successor  made  a  quick  change  in  the  posture  of  affairs.  In 
the  pride  of  youth  and  manly  beauty  Henry  towered  in 
stature  above  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  distinguished 
by  his  commanding  figure  and  the  superior  graces  of  his 
person^  and  in  an  age  remarkable  for  feats  of  strength^  and 
when  bodily  skill  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation^ 
no  one  outdid  him  in  the  tournament.  Man  and  horse  fell 
before  him^  and  lance  after  lance  at  the  jousts  held  in 
tourney  in  honour  of  the  Lady  Margaret*  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  He  was  an  adept  also  in  the  great  national 
weapon,  for  he  drew  the  best  bow  of  his  age ;  and  in  the 
mastery  of  it  was  a  match  for  the  tallest  archers  of  his  guard. 
Taylour,  then  clerk  of  the  Parliament,  relates  in  his  diary 
how  he  saw  the  King  diverting  himself  with  these  archers 
in  a  garden,  and  as  much  surpassing  them  in  their  own 
weapon  as  he  exceeded  them  in  all  the  graces  of  his  person. 
He  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Of  his  proficiency 
in  Latin,  a  specimen  has  been  preserved  among  the  letters 
of  Erasmus.  All  suspicion  is  removed  by  the  positive  asser- 
tion of  Erasmus  that  he  had  seen  the  original,  and  correc- 
tions in  the  Prince's  own  hand.  He  spoke  French  fluently, 
especially  when  he  explained  to  Suffolk  what  the  Lady 
Margaret  of  Savoy  meant,  when  he  rudely  drew  the  ring 
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from  her  finger,  and  she  called  him  a  larau.      Great  was 

his  skill  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  music,  and  he  was 

accustomed,  according  to  Giustiniani's  secretary,  to  hear  the 

best  composers  of  his  own  country,  when  the  musicians  of 

Italy  were  scarcely  less  eminent  than  its  painters.     He  and 

lus  ambassador  for  ten  days  at  Richmond  ^^  enjoyed  hearing 

tlie  King  to  play  and  sing,  and  seeing  him  dance  and  run 

at  the  ring   by  day,  in   all  which  exercises  he   acquitted 

himself  in  a  manner  that  no  other  man    could  possibly 

perform/'* 

In  a  few  years  Henry's  despotism  touched  almost  every 
social  custom :  the  dress  of  ladies  of  rank  was  sometimes 
minutely  set  down ;  the  colours  to  be  worn,  dimensions,  &c. 
The  ladies'  dresses  were  most  showy,  and  the  velvets,  silks, 
and  other  materials  of  beautiful  texture  and  highest  cost. 
In  the  "  expense-book "  of  Anna  Boleyn,  black  silk  is 
booked  at  eight  shillings  per  yard,  and  Genoa  velvet  nine 
shillings — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.  The  cloth  of 
gold,  or  tissue,  was  another  gorgeous  costume.  This  dress 
was  reserved  by  the  King  for  dukes  and  marquises  ;  if  of  a 
purple  colour,  for  the  royal  family,  or  some  distinguished 
and  notable  prelate,  such  as  an  archbishop  or  cardinal. 
Silks  and  velvets  were  only  to  be  worn  by  Commoners  of  a 
very  exalted  rank — for  instance,  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas 
More.  No  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  embroidery.  In  fact,  embroidery  was  for- 
bidden to  be  worn  by  any  gentleman  under  the  rank  of  an 
^rl.  But  for  fantastic,  showy,  and  expensive  costume,  the 
itign  of  the  handsome  Edward  the  Fourth  was  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable. 

*  Brewer'*  SUte  PA|)en  (Foreign  and  Doineetio),  1515. 


riie  ^saenaes   if  "be  Ciiur^  in  die  liav^  )f  Henrr  VIIL 

IT  )Tir  TTcaeir  :iione^  T!ie  Znke  )t  Biickin^rfLam.  the 
nchest  leer  jl  "iie  ^any-  parr  if  Senry*  rei^o,  hod  6,600/. 
1  -(»ar  imi  "tie  -krchnisiinn  if  CdntBTnurT  ahi^a:  the  same 
*TTrn_  T!ie  naocps  if  'diiiae  imes  kept  x  aamber  of  retainers, 
mit  ^T»?  !ar3S  sirer^iiiiiiieiio  la  fvcry  ida»  firom  the  peer 
TO  "lie  leawuir.  Tie  Jiiitime  msiiiiviiur  a  cGnntr  squire  to 
le   1  3iiu£L9C7are  vx^  !r/.   li#.  per  innnni.     The  salarr  of  a 

la  die  ^arfv  oar:  :t  5*Tirv-'*  j^ign  "ie  adrenturous  run- 
i^vav  *  ipuntices ''  of  LiroiLm  irmed  voiunteer  corps  in 
die  ZMT!»on  ■:€  Calais.  Tiers  diey  rgrnafned  tor  years  the 
TerrTr  li  die  <arr2nnii'i.x  !i:»i3.try.  Fremi  writers  describe 
dit*Ti  **  ■"  ^'-^  ':east3 : '"  tiey  w^f re  poa^eised  of  immense 
^rr^f'xr'ii  i^'i  :t:iira,r^  :  ^  diey  '^sirasriii  .:t  bein^  able  to  kill 
*tx    Frtiucioiea    *^zl.    \zl    1  -  TuittLe  "^    with    the    Xorman 

li^re    r   ^laj    :tfer  1  few    icwmdoc-j  oa  the   militarj 

••i^iincrer  of  Ez^iar^d  md  icier  Esr.'cean  nidons  about  the 

j.'iu:uoacecie:i:     :'   H-fiiry**  rf'^ri.      Kiz;?  Ferdinand  stated 

•aa:  tie  E^ijr'-isi  *4:id>r^  wb:  iid  .tree  :;:  Spain  were  strong, 

*:cii:.ieartc*i.  *rj.:d  -tm  i:i  :ar:Le.  and  never  thought  of 

...     ^.r  -^-j-i:.      A  '.czi  rime  iaTizz  elapsed  during  which 

••    ...:*•••  '-jii  -«'  WIT*,  ier  rrxir*  "^  did  not  know  how 

*Hv- 1'.-'     -    1  ja.T::a:ii  "     The  captain*  quarrelling  with 

.,.  ,.\  ^-  --•»-•  -M^^j  :.:  e-:>n:e  rir.d  discipline  amongst 

—v'   ~±:ii  i-d  ~--  showed  a  marked  dislike  to 

^..  ..\    ^\^,jj^-sL  is  wvnr  :uevi:ablT  entailed  on  soldiers. 
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They  were  intemperate  and  idle.*  The  arms  which  the 
English  used  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  progress  which 
the  art  of  war  had  made.  The  number  of  pikemen  in  the 
English  army  was  too  small.  Pikemen  were  at  that  period 
employed  in  all  European  armies  to  give  greater  consistency 
to  the  infantry^  and  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  cavalry.  Provided  that  the  English  troops  were  well 
armed,  practised  in  the  evolutions  of  regular  warfare,  well 
drilled  and  disciplined,  King  Ferdinand  observed  that  the 
English  would  excel  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  make 
their  country  honoured ;  prove  a  great  security  to  England, 
wd  be  an  effective  instrument  of  conquest. 

As  for  the  quarrelsome  disposition  of  the  captains, 
Ferdinand  seems  to  have  despaired  of  the  possibility  of 
mending  it.  They  lost  generally  more  time  in  disputes 
than  the  execution  of  the  measure  in  view  required.  At 
»11  events,  English  troops  were  declared  to  be  incapable  of 
acting  in  concert  with  those  of  other  nations. 

English  cavalry  was  also  an  insignificant  arm.  England 
depended  for  its  supply  on  Flanders  and  Germany.  Even 
horses  were  by  no  means  abundant ;  and  those  which  could 
be  obtained  were  small,  weak,  and  unfit  to  be  made  use 
of  in  a  campaign. 

French  troops,  and  especially  infantry,  had  not  a  high 
reputation  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
tlic  art  of  war,  however,  they  were  believed  to  be  superior 
to  the  English.  Spanish  infantry  were  good,  and  rapidly 
progressing  to  that  perfection  which  they  attained  ten  or 
twelve  years  subsequent  under  the  command  of  men  like 

*  Bergeurotli*8  Sute  Pftpen,  upon  England  and  Spain,  toL  ii. 
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the  Marquia  de  Pescara  and  Antonio  de  Leyva.  They  were 
distinguished  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  were  also 
patient  in  enduring  all  kinds  of  hardship  and  privation. 
The  French,  notwithstanding  their  natural  valour,  were  often 
very  unfortunate  in  the  field,  especially  when  confronted 
by  an  English  foe.  At  the  battle  of  Creci  the  French 
King  had  nearly  fifteen  thousand  Italian  "  mercenaries 
amongst  his  troops.  The  English  army  on  this  occasion 
were  sustained  throughout  the  day  by  a  large  body  of  Ger- 
mans, who,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  disgraced  the  military 
character  by  a  wanton  and  barbarous  butchery  of  defence- 
less and  disarmed  men.*  The  sense  of  military  honour 
was  then,  perhaps,  in  no  other  army  so  strong  as  in  that  of 
Spain. 

Whilst  high  mental  culture  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
Italians  during  the  period  under  review,  they  were  almost 
unanimously  declared  to  have  been  efi'eminate  and  scarcely 
able  to  bear  arms.  That  was  a  mistake.  The  Italians  had 
good  infantry,  their  sharpshooters  were  cquallefl  only  by 
the  best  Spanish  arquebusiers ;  their  light  cavalry  was 
excellent,  and  even  the  men-at-arms  of  Naples  occupied  an 
honourable  position  when  compared  with  the  men-at-arms 
of  other  nations.  Irregular  or  badly  disuiplined  Italian 
troops  were  absolutely  worthless. 

The  two  countries  which  far  excelled  all  other  nations 
with  respect  to  military  efiicieney  were  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  German  and  Swiss  troops  differed  in  many 
particulars  from    one  another.      The   Swiss,  for  instance. 


*  The  miMt  intereitin;  Mwount  of  thii  bntlle,  or  oaruige,  u  U>  be  fouDd 
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were  of  little  uae  in  storming  or  defending  fortified  places, 
vhibt  the  German  lajiaquencts  were  as  useful  in  a  pitched 
battle  as  in  the  siege  of  a  fortress.  An  Italian,  Spanish, 
Trench,  or  English  army  was  considered  inefficient  iu 
a  regular  war  agaiost  an  army  which  contained  a  cou-- 
lidersble  number  of  Swisa  or  Gernian  troops,  uuless  Swiss 
or  German  contingents  were  added  to  it.  These  auxiliaries 
were  thought  to  be  indispensable  when  a  difficult  retreat 
was  to  be  covered ;  a  camp  to  be  pitched  close  to  the  front 
of  the  enemy,  or  a  sudden  attack  to  be  repulsed.  The 
Gemiaa  veterans  generally  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the 
iTDOps  of  other  nations.  Both  the  Germau  and  the  Swiss 
were  "  mercenaries."  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  were  more  at  the  disposal  of  purchasers ;  and  both 
were  guilty  of  scandalous  actions,  equally  unworthy  of  the 
chiracter  of  soldiers;  but  then  they  were  "mercenaries." 
As  for  the  German  troops,  a  Spanish  memoir,  probably 
drawn  up  by  a  congejo  de  guerra,  complains  that  such  was 
their  "  beastliness  and  arrogance,  that  they  were  a  fire- 
brand and  a  source  of  incessant  disorder,  uuless  they  were 
commsDded  by  a  generous  aud  courageous  captain  from 
tlieir  own  country,  selected  by  the  Emperor."  Another 
aint  against  the  German  lansquenets  was  perhaps  of  a 
I  uriouB  nature.  During  the  great  wars  of  Italy, 
ace  was  generally  raging  iu  that  country.  All  the 
other  troops,  and  especially  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards, 
could  easily  be  prevailed  upon  carefully  to  avoid  communi- 
catioD  with  the  infected  places.  The  Germans,  on  the  con- 
trary, wouhl,  in  spite  of  all  remoustrances  of  their  officers, 
enter  a  village  or  a  farmhouse  which  they  knew  to  be 
infected,  with  no  other  object  than  to  steal  a  few  chickens, 
a  2 
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and  thus  perhaps  introduce  the  plague  or  some  other  horrible 
disease  into  their  own  ranks. 

The  military  strength  of  the  different  governments  of 
Europe  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  forces 
in  the  field.  As  the  best  soldiers  were  "  mercenaries/' 
they  sold  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder  without  respect 
to  nationality.  When  we  read  of  Italian^  Spanish,  French, 
and  English  armies,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  con- 
sisted of  the  above  nations  only.  The  difference  in  the 
warlike  qualities  of  the  nations  of  Europe  had  no  other 
practical  consequence  than  that  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss 
earned  large  sums  of  money  by  the  trade  of  a  soldier, 
whilst  the  English  and  French  did  not. 

The  best  arms  were  those  which  were  made  in  Milan 
and  Brescia,  and  those  which  were  exported  to  foreign 
countries  by  way  of  Flanders;  also  the  arms  from 
Lolingen. 

The  English  soldiers  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  loud  in  their  demand  for  food  at  the  appointed 
hour :  beef,  bread,  and  beer  were  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  then  when  the  fighting  came  on,  they  were  like 
the  giant  soldiers  of  a  certain  Celtic  prince,  "  the  first  in  the 
field  and  the  last  out  of  it.^'  However,  the  English 
soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  century  knew  little  of  military 
science;  they  closed  with  an  enemy  like  an  infuriated  bear, 
and  perhaps  extended  the  same  amount  of  forbearance  to 
the  vanquished  foe.  The  military  records  of  the  battle  of 
Creci  affirm  that  Edward  the  Third  employed  his  ''  Welsh 
mercenaries^'  in  the  barbarous  and  cowardly  action  of 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  wounded  enemy.  The  German 
and  Swiss  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  more  revolting  and  un- 
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soldierlike  crime.  The  foreign  mercenaries  employed  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Edward,  brought 
odium  upon  the  military  character.  Every  year  they 
seemed  to  become  more  ferocious^  blood-thirsty,  and  dis- 
honest. Humanity  has  reason  to  rejoice  that  in  the 
"  regular  armies"  of  Christendom  there  are  now  no  sub- 
sidized *'  foreign  legions/'  whose  trade  is  war  and  rapine ; 
and  that  the  slaughter  of  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field, 
and  the  outrage  of  women,  slaying  of  old  and  young,  with 
the  accompanying  horrors,  have  now  been  relegated  to  the 
only  power  connected  with  Europe  which  denies  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  contemns  the 
maxims  of  His  merciful  creed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    BOLEYN     FAMILY. 


The  Boleyn  family  i/rere  amongst  the  Normans  whom  the 
Plantagenets  introduced  to  better  their  fortunes  by  settling 
upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Britain.     The  De  Bouleyns  were 
of  a  notable  and  ancient  stock,  who  always  adhered  to  the 
Monarchy  and  the  Latin  Church.     The  family  settled  in 
Norfolk,  and  were  known  in  the  davs  of  Edward  I.  for 
their  thrifty  and  sensible  mode  of  life.      One  of  the  race 
adopted   commerce^   and     realised   a  fortune   as   a  '^citie 
merchant;''  another  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  and 
the  family  soon  intermarried  with  landholders  of  position. 
Godfrey    de     Boleyn,    having     accumulated    wealth,    was 
honoured    with  knighthood ;    and    being    munificent    and 
(charitable,   became  popular  in   London.       He   bequcatiicd 
one  thousand  pounds  for  the  "  relief  of  the  poor  house- 
holders of  the   citie  of  London.''      The   Boleyns   were   a 
provident   race    iu    those  times;    had    always   a  taste   for 
"  letters,"  as  the  crude  education  of  the  period  was  desig- 
nated;   made   rich  matches  in   England,   and  even   inter- 
married  with  the  "  English  of  the  Pale  beyond  the  sea  ;" 
and  thus  the  "  Fighting  Butlers"  of  Kilkenny  became  con- 
nected with  the  Boleyns.     The  great  marriage,  however, 
of  this  aspiring  family  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  with 
the  young  and   beautiful  Elizabeth  Howard,   daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Surrey. 


Sir  Thomas  Boieya  passed  some  seveo  years  in  the 
Qointerrupted  happiness  of  his  married  life.  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  a  pattern  for  wives  and  mothers ;  she  was  beloved  by  her 
own  family,  and  her  numerous  retainers  were  devoted  in 
loyalty  to  her.  She  was  from  childhood  imbued  with  a 
deep  sense  of  religion.  In  her  oratory  she  was  to  be  seen 
three  times  a  day,  prostrated  before  the  altar.  At  this  time 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  is  represented  by  his  maiden  sister  to 
hgve  been  "  a  ecuIous  and  a  good  Catholic."  "  Whilst  he  was 
negotiating  some  matters  on  the  Continent  with  the  Arch- 
dueliess  Marguerite,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  fell  sick, 
nnd  her  falher,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  carried  her  to  Howard 
House,  at  Lambeth,  where  she  expired  on  the  14th  of 
Deceiuber,  1512,  leaving  three  children  to  the  charge  of  a 
great-grandfather,  a  grandmother,  and  several  maiden  aunts. 
Slid  two  untiles  who  were  priests." 

Lady  Elizabeth  Boleyn  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
Si.  Marj-'s  Church,  Lambeth,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  over  her  grave.*  Au  old  tradition  passed  through 
Lambeth  describing  Lord  Wiltshire  (newly  created)  and  his 
pensive- looking  little  girl  visiting  the  grave  of  his  loved  wife, 
and  kneeling  there  in  prayer ;  one  hundred  Masses  were 
celebrated  by  various  clerics  for  "  the  health  of  her  soul." 
Lord  Cobham  states  that  he  saw  Sir  Thomas  Boleyu  and 
hi«  little  daughter  Nan.,  frequently  visiting  the  grave  of 
Lady  Elizabeth,  in  the  dark  gloomy  days  of  December. 

In  the  sunny  mouth  of  May,  1513,  a  bright-eyed,  bloom- 
ing girl,  with  a  face  fraught  with  frank  intelligence,  might 
be  seen  in  the  gardens,  or  seated  under  the  shade  of  the 

*  Umrard  Meiuoriali,  bj  ilr,  tlomrd,  of  Curby,  quoted  bj  Uih  StriaUand. 


hazel-trees,  at  Hever  Castle,  sometimes  accompanied  by  her 
sister  and  brother;  the  elder  girl  delighted  in  reading 
"  poetry  and  romautic  tales  of  the  days  of  antiquity ;"  she 
cherished  the  growth  of  flowers,  and  loved  to  cultivate  her 
garden.  A  painstaking  French  governess  never  lost  sight 
of  the  little  group;  they  also  possessed  an  humbler,  bnt 
often  more  pleasing  advantage,  in  another  woman,  an  old 
domestic,  who  watched  over  them  with  the.  tenderness  of  a 
parent.  This  faithful  servant  often  told  the  children  of 
the  beauty  of  their  "  yoiiug  mother  then  in  heaven,"  of 
her  marriage  and  her  death.  The  children  whom  she  thus 
informed  were  Anna  Boleyn,  her  sister  Mary,  and  their 
brother  George.  "  The  little  orphans,"  as  their  aunt  called 
them,  were  very  fond  of  this  Mary  Orchardc.  She  was 
"  little  Nan'a  nurse,"  and  through  life  had  a  certain 
amount  of  influence  over  her  foster-child.  A  handsome 
intelligent  boy,  the  sou  of  a  neighbouring  knight,  became 
the  playmate  of  the  young  Boleyns,  and  he  too  had  a  little 
sister  who  also  joined  the  party.  Thomas  Wyait  and  his 
sister  Margaret  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  Anna  in 
those  pleasant  scenes  amidst  the  plantations  and  gardens  of 
Hever,  and  the  young  poet  and  the  future  Queen,  as 
children,  felt  incipient  love — that  half  infantine  affection 
which  pure  and  intellectual  young  spirits  sometimes  form. 
The  acquaintance  was  partially  broken  oft'  when  "VVyatt  waa 
sent  to  Cambridge  University.  Anna  Boleyn,  "the  sensible 
little  woman,"  as  Archbishop  Warham  styled  her,  was  the 
elder  of  the  whole  group  to  whom  I  have  allnded.  Sir 
Thomati  Boleyn  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  daughter's  talenta, 
and  she  waa  devotedly  attached  to  her  ambitious  father. 
To  bring  his  daughter  up  at  either  the  English  or  French 
Court  was  his  desire.     At  this  time  Queen  Katharine  was  a 


fine  comely  woman,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  full  of  plea- 
wntry,  graceful,  aud  queenly.  She  did  not  fear  or  dream 
of  having  a  rival.  "  Little  Nan"  was  then  busy  with  her 
•chool-books,  and  in  the  hours  of  rccreatiou,  perchance, 
wandering  along  the  "daisied  fields"  with  her  brother  and 
sister,  and  towards  evening  listening  with  childlike  earnest- 
ness to  the  fairy  tales  narrated  by  her  old  Norfolk  nuree, 
Mary  Orcharde,  The  confessor  and  spiritual  instructor 
attended  the  children  three  days  in  every  week,  "  when 
Anna,"  writes  Margaret  Lee,  "  was  examined  on  historical 
incideDts  associated  with  Christianity."  "  I  wish  1  had  as 
much  knowledge  as  this  little  girl,"  was  the  observation  of 
a  Backinghamshire  squire  when  he  heard  the  family  chaplain 
eiamine  Anna  upon  sacred  and  profane  history.  In  this 
inDocent  manner  the  young  Boleyus  passed  some  years, 
Their  education  and  religious  instruction  seemed  an  object 
of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  their  father.  The  young  mind 
expands ;  Nan  takes  to  letter-writing,  and  despatches  by  a 
tnuty  messenger  the  following  missive  to  her  admiring 
father,  then  in  attendance  upon  the  King: — 

"Mt  cood  Papa,— I  understand  that  you  wish  me  to  apjiear  at 
Coort  tts  befite  your  daughter,  and  you  tell  me  that  her  Highness 
die  Qneen  will  lake  the  pains  to  see  and  speak  to  me.  Glad  am  I 
to  Wrn  ibiH  news.  Oh,  doar  papa,  addressing  a  pereon  so  wise  and 
good  M  you  will  make  me  more  than  ever  wish  to  write  and  speak 
good  Fri-Qch ;  the  more  so  as  you  wiil  be  so  pleased  with  me.  Allow 
me  to  assure  you  that  I  shatl  do  my  best  to  saiisiy  your  hopes.  If 
this  not*  is  badly  written  please  excuse  me.  It  is  all  my  own  ;  the 
spelling  out  of  my  own  head,  while  the  other  notes  were  written 
ly  dear  mamma.*  Blanche  Simonetti  tells  me  I  am  left  to  myself, 
that  DO  one  may  know  what  I  write  to  you.     Fray  therefore  do 

*  lUrlltomiii  B(ile;ti  tnameil  k  ncond  wifa,  The  Jate  nuJ  other  olreum- 
■Ivua  km  bdUhdwd.     1  iluU  return  to  tbii  iDoldent  kjjiuu. 
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not  let  your  superior  knowledge  stand  in  my  way.  As  for  myself, 
be  sure  I  am  not  so  ungrateful  ii8  to  (hink  you  migbt  have  lefb  this 
thing  undone.  Be  aure  it  will  not  lessen  ihe  great  love  I  have  for 
you  ;  nor  reed  you  fear  but  that  I  shall  lead  the  holy  lift  mkich  you 
desire  for  me.  My  love  for  my  dear  papa  is  like  a  rocfc,  it  wont 
change  from  the  place  where  it  has  a  true  foundation. 

"Dearest  papa,  craving  your  blessing,  your  kindness,  your 
affection,  I  now  put  an  end  to  this  my  luctibrailon. 

"Written  at  Ilever  Qistle,  by  your  very  humble  and  obedieut 
daughter,  I 

"Anna  be  Boulaine."*      ■ 

Within  a  year  from  the  writing  of  this  letter  Anna 
Boleyu  was  preseuted  at  Court ;  but  oijy  noticed  aa  any 
other  ainoDgst  the  junior  ladies,  whom  the  King  styled 
"cbeta."  There  is  much  coutroversy  as  to  Anna's  age  at 
this  period  ;  some  contend  that  she  was  twelve,  otheni  will 
have  it  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen.  Judging  from  circum- 
stances in  connexion  with  her  history,  1  should  say  she  was 
about  twelve  years  and  six  months  old  at  the  time  indicated. 
Anna's  name  next  appears  amongst  the  English  ladiea  who 
accompanied  the  Princess  Mary,  the  King's  sister,  to 
France.  Here  again  names  and  dates  are  questioned.  It 
is  contended  that  Mary,  not  Antia  Boleyu,  was  chosen  by 
the  Princess.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Anna  was  a 
maid' of- honour  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  lived  in  France 
for  some  years.  In  a  little  book  roocerning  the  "tra- 
velling of  the  Princess  Mary  from  England  to  France,"  the 
name  of  Anna  Boleyn  occurs.  1  have  modernised  the 
following  quotations  : — "  The  royal  party  were  delayed  for 
weeks  by  the  severity  of  the  weather.     At  last  they  put  to 


*  The  above  letter  ii  tnnicribed  from  fi\r  Henr;  Ellia'i  Royal  Letten, 
MConJ  aena  \  ths  originfLl,  iu  tbe  old  Preocb,  U  to  be  seen  in  the  Fnrkar  MSS. 
Cd,,  Oorpoi  Cbriiti  CaUege,  Oxford. 
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sea   at    four   o'clock   in  the   morning;  the  tempest  again 
rose,  and  the  ship  in  which  the  Princess  and  her  ladies 
travelled  struck  against  a  rock  near  Boulogne.     They  had 
just  time  to  get  into  a  boat^  and  were  tossed  on  the  sea  for 
some  hours.     The  Princess  Mary  was  much  afirighted^  and 
like    little   Nan  de  Boulein  had    a  crucifix   in  her    hand, 
and  was  absorbed  in  prayer.      When  the  party  arrived  safe 
on  the    French    shore  they  went  to   a    church  to  return 
thanks  for  their  safe  delivery.''      Rostal,  a  French  con- 
temporary, states  that  Anna  Boleyn  was  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  at  this  period,  "  but  tall  for  her  time,  and  given  to 
devotion  and  honour  to  the  Virgin  Mother.     She  was  a 
distant  dame,  and  always   kept  about  her  young  mistress, 
▼ho  had  a  love  for  all  her  maidens/' 

Mucli  has  been  written  against  the  reputation  of  Mary 
Bolevn.  Lingard  positively  contends  that  Henry  had  formed 
a  dishonourable  attachment  for  Mary  Boleyn.  Reginald 
Pole  also  joins  in  the  condemnation  of  this  lady.  Sander 
aud  others  of  a  proximate  date  make  similar  statements. 
Burnet,  however,  expresses  his  disbelief  of  the  allegation. 
Lord  Campbell  looks  upon  Mary  Boleyn  as  a  woman  of 
bad  repute ;  and  J.  H.  Blunt  holds  the  same  opinion. 
Miss  Strickland,  however,  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the 
accnsed  lady.  If  the  scandal  concerning  her  was  well- 
founded,  then  according  to  canon  law  a  marriage  between 
her  sister  Anna  and  the  King  would  have  been  null  and 
▼oid.  Cranmer,  in  pronouncing  the  divorce  between  the 
King  and  Queen  Anna,  did  so  on  the  ground  of  a  '^  previous 
contract  existing  between  Anna  and  Lord  Percy,''  which 
contract  Lord  Percy  solemnly  denied. 

Mary  Boleyn  was  not  a  woman  of  strong  mind  or  fixed 
principles ;  she  was  possessed  of  much  of  her  sister's  vanity, 
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but  little  of  the  family  ambition.  Becoming  a  widow 
whilst  her  sister  occupied  a  throne,  Mary  quietly  married 
some  obscure  person,  and  was  outlawed  by  her  family. 

I  must  now  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  shocking  nar- 
rative put  forward  by  Sander  against  the  stainless  character 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Boleyn.  This  writer,  whose  reputation 
for  truth  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  John  Foxe,  alleges  that 
Lady  Elizabeth  Boleyn  made  a  confession  to  her  husband 
that  she  had  '*  criminal  intercourse  with  King  Henry  ;  and 
that  the  monarch  was  the  father  of  her  daughter  Anna.*' 
The  allegations  of  Sander  have  been  added  to  by  Campion, 
Throckmorton,  Allen,  and  other  violent  partisans  on  the 
Catholic  side.  Truth,  however,  must  not  be  concealed,  for 
it  triumphs  in  the  long  run.  Justice  should  be  measured 
out  to  all  parties  with  an  even  and  a  firm  hand.  Dr.  Lingard 
gave  much  consideration  to  this  shocking  story,  and  pro* 
nounced  the  statement  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
The  question,  he  contends,  "  is  abundantly  disproved  by 
Racine.''*  Dates,  however,  form  the  most  important  key 
to  facts,  Anna  Boleyn  was  bom  about  the  close  of  1501 ; 
Camden  contends  that  it  was  1507;  Lord  Herbert  states 
expressly  that  Anna  was  twenty  years  old  when  she  re- 
turned from  France  in  1521 ;  so  that  she  must  have  been 
born  about  1501.  The  researches  of  Miss  Stricklaud  arrive 
at  the'  same  conclusion.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  approaches 
this  subject  with  a  chivalrous  indignation,  and  states  that 
the  ^'  whole  edifice  of  slander  rests  on  a  false  date.''  He 
argues  the  question  with  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  which 
characterise  his  mode  of  defence. 


*  Lingard,  vol.  ir.  p.  476. 
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"  It  was  not/^  writes  Miss  Strickland,  *'  till  long  after 
the  grave  had  closed  over  Lady  Boleyn  that  the  malignant 
spirit  of  party  attempted  to  fling  an  absurd  scandal  on  her 
memory,  by  pretending  that  Anna  Boleyn  was  the  offspring 
of  her  amonrs  with  the  King  during  the  absence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  on  an  embassy  to  France.     But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  not  ambas- 
lador  to  France  till  many  years  after  the  birth  of  all  his 
diildren,  Henry  VIII.  was  a  boy   under  the  care  of    his 
tntoirs  at  the  period  of  Anna's  birth,  even  if  that  event  took 
pliwe  in  the  year  1507,  the  date  given  by  Sander/'*     The 
reader  is  already  aware  that  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  who 
appeared  at  the  wedding  of  the  Infanta  and  Prince  Arthur, 
in  November,  1501,  was  at  that  period  in  his  tenth  year. 
Is  it  not  then  quite  manifest  that  Sander  has  put  forward 
an  untrue  statement,  in  order  to  add  intensity  to  sectarian 
feeling — a  sentiment  that  should  be  avoided  in  historical 
relations? 

Sander  has  impeached  the  character  of  Anna  Boleyn 
whilst  connected  with  the  French  Court.  At  the  time 
Anna  left  the  convent  at  Brief  her  character  was  without 
''  spot  or  stain ;  the  tongue  of  slander  did  not  touch  her/' 
Such  were  the  words  of  one  of  her  loved  schoolfellows, 
who  was  in  after  years  an  abbess. 

Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  agree  in  stating    that 
Queen  Claude  was  a  truly  amiable  and  religious  woman.j: 


*  QaeeDB  of  England,  voL  ii. 
1*  A  oonreot  firequoDted  by  English  Udies  to  finish  their  education. 
X  QoMO  Claude  waM  the  daughter  of  Louin  XII.  by  Anne  of  Bretagne. 
C^Mide  WM  a  homely  little  woman,  plain  in  face  as  she  was  good  in  heart ; 
pioiUy  charitable,  and  benevolent,  without  worldly  pride  or  ostentation. 
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Here  is  Miss  Strickland's  picture  of  Queen  Claude's  Court 
— ^very  unlike  that  of  her  slanderers  :  "  Queen  Claude  was 
always  surrounded  by  a  number  of  young  ladies^  who 
walked  in  procession  with  her  to  Mass^  and  formed  part  of  her 
State  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  In  private  life  she 
directed  their  labours  at  the  loom  or  in  embroidery  firame^ 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  give  a 
virtuous  and  devotional  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  conver- 
sation. The  society  of  gentlemen  was  prohibited  to  these 
maiclensJ'*  With  this  good  Queen  and  her  ladies  Anna 
spent  some  six  years :  she  was  much  regarded  by  her  royal 
mistress^  and  beloved  by  those  fair  maidens  with  whom  she 
wa9  associated. 

About  this  time  Francis  the  First  incidentally  alludes  to 
Anna  in  a  letter  to  his  ambassador  in  London : — "  Made- 
moiselle de  Bouleine  is  a  credit  to  her  father;  she  is  dis- 
creet and  modest ;  and  it  is  hinted  amongst  the  Court 
ladies  that  she  desires  above  all  things  to  be  a  nun.  This 
I  should  regret.'' 

The  young  English  ladies  fondly  called  Anna  '^  Sister 
Nan."  When  at  last  a  ^^  command  came  from  Hever 
Castle  for  her  return,  all  the  little  maidens^  the  stately 
dames  of  quality,  and  the  various  domestics  fell  a- weeping." 
This  was  the  time  and  the  place  where  Sander  and  other 
untruthful  writers  describe  Anna  Boleyn  as  "  leading  an 
impure  life." 


*  £raDt6me;  Queeni  of  EDgland,  vol.  IL  p.  571. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WOLSEY   AND   HIS  C0NTEMP0EARIE8. 

Lio  THE  Tenth  did  not  wish  to  elevate  Dr.  Wolsey  to  the 

Tank  of  a  Cardinal.     Polydore  Yergil  and  Hadrian  were 

tbe  secret   enemies  of  Wolsey^  and   as  both  were  in  the 

Imperialist  interest^  they  influenced  the  Pontiff  for  a  time. 

There  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican  a  letter  from  King 

Henry^  seeking  the  long-desired  honour  for  his  favourite 

minister.      In   this   missive  ^  to    the    Pontiff  the    English 

sovereign    begs    of   him    to    pay    the    same    attention    to 

whatever  Wolsey  says  as   if  it    proceeded  from    his   own 

lips ;  he  expresses  his  ''  extreme  anxiety  and  fervent  desire 

for  the  day  when  he  shall  see  Thomas  Wolsey  advanced  to 

the  rank  of  Cardinal — a  dignity  he  fully  deserves  for  his 

genius^  learning,  and  many  admirable  qualities.'' 

The  courtly  Leo  hesitated  to  offend  either  Maximilian  or 
the  French  monarchy  who  required  similar  honours  for 
their  own  favourites.  At  length  the  Pope  wrote  to  Henry, 
fltating  that  he  could  no  longer  refuse  the  request  of  so 
''faithful  a  son  of  the  Church/'  as  Henry  was  then 
acknowledged  to  be. 

When  the  English  monarch  received  intelligence  of 
Wolsey's  promotion  to  be  a  prince  of  the  Church  he  was 
delighted,  and  writing  to  the  Pope,  he  stated :  ''  Nothing 
in  all  my  life  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  brief 
annonncing  Thomas  Wolsey's  elevation  to  the  College  of 
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Cardinals.  I  shall  ever  regard  tLe  distjuctioa  your  HoU- 
nesa  has  conferred  upou  my  most  vurthy  subject  as  a 
favour  conferred  upon  myself,"*  It  is  geuerally  supposed, 
and  lias  often  been  asserted  by  historians,  that  Wolsey  had 
been  long  "  bribing  and  intriguing,"  in  order  to  pave  the 
■way  to  the  rank  to  vhicli  he  aspired ;  but  a  diligent 
seareb  of  the  State  Papers  bearing  on  the  case  proTC  that 
he  did  not  seek  the  honour  so  coveted  by  othera,  and  that 
it  was  mainly  at  the  request  of  Henry,  although  the  Pontiff 
was  aware  of  Wolsey's  claims  to  the  distinction.  The 
installation  took  place  at  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  Roman  ritual. f  Peers  and  commoners 
flocked  thither  to  pay  him  homage;  abbots,  bishops, monks, 
friara,  and  seculars  were  present  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  concluded  with  a  sumptuous  banquet 
at  the  newly-made  Cardinal's  palace,  at  which  King  Henry 
and  Queen  Katharine  were  present,  surrounded  by  the 
flower  of  the  English  nobility.  There  were,  the  chroniclers 
aav,  abbots,  bishops,  knights,  esquires,  and  titled  damea,  all 
seated  at  the  festive  board.  Nor  were  the  crowd  without 
forgotten  ;  they  were  also  regaled  with  a  profusenesa  so 
pleasing  to  the  multitude, 

"  Modem  philosophy,"  observes  Dr.  Brewer,  "  despises 
Lord  Mayor's  gilt-coaches  and  Cardinals'  hats,  but  the 
philosophy  of  that  age  was  different.  Men  delighted  in 
such  shows  without  stopping  to  reason  about  them.  Even 
men  who  cannot  eschew  honours,  aud  do  not  care  for  thetn, 


•  Brewvr's  Sul«  PnperB. 

t  Dud  Collet  prescbei]  *n  Blin[iient  seniion  on   the  ocouion.     Arehbi.hop 

WuhMD  Knd  John  Fulier,  Bitbup  o(  Rocheiter,  ware   Lbe  obief  ofGouung 
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may  in  time  not  only  accept  but  esteem  them.     Indeed^ 
monsrchs  borrow  honour  from  the  repute  of  their  trusted 
serrants ;  and  at  this  period  of  Henry^s  life^  the  King  and 
his  great  subject  might  feel  gratified  with  a  concession  in 
whose   attainment  mutual  esteem   seemed    so    largely    to 
participate.     It  is  not  much  in  the  heart  of  man  of  a  lofty 
nature^  to  be  insensible  of  honours  on  occasions  like  this. 
Wolsey  soon  loved  the  dignity ;  at  first  for  his  own  and  the 
King^s  sake^  and  then  for  its  authority — perhaps  for  its 
splendour.       Since  the  days  of  Archbishop    Morton^    no 
Cardinal  had  been  resident  in  England,  for  fiainbridge  lived 
in  Italy  ;*  and  the  new  Cardinal  of  York,  recognising  the 
loftiness  of  his  dignity,  was  resolved  to  invest  his  office 
with  a  magnificence  rarely  witnessed,  even  on  the  Conti- 
nent.    The  King  seconded  his  favourite's  plans  for  a  large 
retinae  and  superb  liveries.     Both  monarch  and  minister 
were  men  of  refined  and  elegant  taste ;    and  the  people 
unmistakably  felt   well  pleased  in  their  insular   pride   at 
gazing  on  the  pageants  issuing  in  stately  splendour  from 
Greenwich    and    old    Whitehall.      Even   in    that    age    of 
gorgeous  ceremonial,  ^'  before  cold  Puritan  sentimentalism 
had  insisted  on  the  unrighteousness  of  lawn  sleeves,^'  when 
records  were  filled  with  elaborate  recitals  of  cloth  of  gold, 


*  Soon  after  the  acoeesioD  of  Henry  YIII.  the  CouDcil  deemed  it  prudent 
to  have  a  representatire  in  Rome  to  look  after  the  affiiirs  of  the  English 
Chnrch.  Bainbridge,  who  then  filled  the  see  of  York,  was  selected  for  this 
higli  offke.  In  his  new  position  Dr.  Bainbridge  coDtrived  to  please  both  the 
English  King  and  the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  1511  he  received  a  Cardinal's  hat. 
He  nercr  returned  to  England.  Bainbridge  died  in  1514,  from  poison  a<lnii- 
oUtfered  by  a  doraestic  There  are  several  versions  of  this  story  extant,  all 
more  or  less  tinged  by  a  sectarian  feeling.  Cardinal  Baiobridge  bequeathed 
twenty  thousand  golden  dncftta  towards  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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silks^  and  beautifiil  tapestries — even  then^  amidst  jewelled 
mitres  and  copes^  a  Cardinal  in  his  scarlet  robes  formed  a 
conspicuons  object.  But  Wolsey  was  in  no  manner  swayed 
by  the  vulgar  vanity  of  appearing  grand,  in  that  light  in 
which  the  ignorant  or  the  superficial  behold  the  surroundings 
of  a  great  man.  Magnificent  in  all  his  notions  and  in  all 
his  doings — in  the  selection  of  plate,  dress,  tapestry,  pic- 
tures, buildings ;  the  furniture  of  a  chapel,  a  church,  or  a 
palace ;  the  arranging  of  gardens,  of  flowers,  of  fountains ; 
the  setting  of  a  ring,  or  the  arrangement  of  some  exquisite 
jewel ;  the  forms  and  etiquette  of  a  congress ;  a  procession 
in  heraldic  order ;  or  a  sumptuous  banquet — there  was  the 
same  regal  and  classic  taste  prevailing ;  the  same  powerful 
grasp  of  little  things  and  of  great  aflairs ;  a  mind,  a  soul  as 
'^  capacious  as  the  sea,  and  as  minute  as  the  sand  upon  the 
shore,  when  minuteness  was  required,^'  he  could  do  nothing 
petty,  nothing  mean.* 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  great  English  Prince- 
Bishop.  He  went  far  to  civilise  the  British  nobles;  to 
elevate  the  taste  of  the  commercial  classes,  and  accustom 
the  people  to  distinguish  between  the  barbaric  profusion  of 
the  past  and  the  treasures  of  beauty  which  science  and  art, 
working  with  the  same  materials,  now  opened  to  their 
awakening  discernment.  On  no  occasion  did  the  univer- 
sality of  Wolsey^s  genius  for  organisation  display  itself 
more  signally  than  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  and 
English  monarchs  on  the  ''  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.'^t 


*  Brewer's  State  Papen. 
t  Henry's  retinue  amounted  to  8997  persons,  and  2110  bonet ;  the  Queen's 
to  1200,  and  778  hortes ;  Wolsey's  attendants  were  numerous,  and  the  appoint- 
ments classic  and  grand.  Budeun,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar  and  traToUer, 
who  was  a  spectator  of  the  royal  meetings,  describes  the  astoniahmant  he  fisH 
on  viewing  moh  scenes  of  nnpanJleled 
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There  Wolsey  was  studied  by  all — and  to  all  seemed 
inexhaustible  in  the  graces  of  his  bearing  and  the  aptitude 
of  his  arrangements. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  and  disposition  of  Wolsey 
about  this  time  (1519),  perhaps  the  despatches  of  Sebastian 
Giustiniani  are  the  most  correct :  ^^  He  is  now  about  forty- 
six  years  of  age,  very  handsome,  learned,  extremely  eloquent, 
of  vast  ability,  and  indefatigable  in  carrying  out  his  pro- 
jects; he  alone  transacts  the  same  business  as  that  which 
occupies  all  the  magistcries  and  councils  of  Venice,  both 
dvil  and  criminal ;  and  all  State  affairs  are  managed  by  him 
likewise,  let  their  nature  be  what  it  may;  he  is  pensive,  and 
bs  the    reputation    of  being  extremely  just;    he  is  the 
Councillor  who  rules  both  the  King  and  the  entire  realm ; 
his  enemies    accounted   him    haughty  and  imperious,  yet 
much  more  humility  and  moderation  than  Wolsey  possessed 
ooQJd  scarcely  have  escaped  the  imputation.     Such  a  sight 
as  this  Cardinal  presented  was  not  common  to  the  eyes  of 
Christendom.     The  great  nobles  could  obtain  no  audience 
of  him    until    after    four   or    five    applications ;    foreign 
ambassadors   not  even  then.''     ^^  He  is  omnipotent,''  says 
Erasmus,  writing  to  Cardinal  Grunoni.     ^^All  the  power 
of  the  State   is  centred  in   him,"   is    the  observation  of 
Giustiniani;  '*^he  is,  in  fact,  ipse  rex.''    The  people  declared 
he  was  moved  by  ^'  witchcraft,  or  something  that  no  man 
oould  discover."     "  Yet,"  says  Dr.  Brewer,  ''  undisputed  as 
was  the  supremacy  of  this  great  minister,  it  was  surely  no 
more    than   might   have   been   expected.     In   genius,   in 
penetration,   in   aptitude   for   business,    and   indefatigable 
labour,  he   had  no  equal.     All    despatches    addressed   to 
ambasaadors  abroad  or  at  home  passed  through  his  hands ; 

H  2, 
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the  entire  political  correspondence  of  the  times  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  perosal  and  waited  for  hia  decision.      Before 
a  single  measure  was  submitted  to  the  PriTy  Council  it  was 
fint  shaped  by  Wolaey^s  hands ;  he   managed   it,  wni^V^^ 
and  alone,  when    it    had    passed    their    approTaL''     Foxe 
(Bishop  of  Winchester),  the  only  minister  of  any  experience, 
seldom   attended  ;  ''  the  Duke  of   Suffolk  dared  not  offer 
him   opposition/'  writes  a  distinguished  Spanish  grandee. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  endeavoured,  and  once  had 
partly  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  Cardinal's  authority,  had 
been  defeated  and  yielded;  he  was  too  haughty  to  conceal 
%  temper  not  less  imperious  than  Wolsey's,  and  wanted  the 
flexibility  and  courtesy  of  manner  required  in  a  successful 
courtier.     Wolsey  was  ''  hated  by  the  nobles,  knights,  and 
esquires/'    he   incurred  the    enmity  of    the    lawyers    for 
sustaining  the  part  of  the  poor  client ;  by  the  monopolists 
and  commercial  people,  for  checking  their  dishonest  deeds ; 
he  was  respected  and  loved  by  his  clergy,  for  the  kindness 
and  equity  with  which  he  governed  the  diocese  of  York 
and  his  other  ecclesiastical  preferments.      His  enemies  were 
numerous  at  home  and  abroad,  but  Polydore  Vergil  was 
the  mf>«t  malignant  and  persistent  in  falsehood.      He  was 
deputy-collector  of  the  Pope's  annates  for  Cardinal  Hadrian 
in  England,  and  Wolsey  having  discovered  his  misappropria- 
tion of  Papal  moneys,  and  intriguing  with  foreign  factions, 
imprisoned    him  in   the  Tower.      Hence   the  cause  of  his 
enmity*    l\>ly(lorc's  imprisonment  and  subsequent  conduct 
arc  worthy  of  consideration.    He  remained  for  nine  months 
in  priHon,  though  repeated  applications  came  from  the  Pope 
in    his   favour.      In    his   captivity   he  addressed   the    most 


*  Brewer  B  State  Papers. 
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abject  letters  to  Woisey  for  mercy.     He  told  the  Cardinal 
"he   had   heard    with   rapture   of    his    elevation   to   the 
Cardinal's  high  estate^  and  whenever  his  Eminence  would 
allow  him  an  opportunity  to  present  himself,  he  would  gaze 
and  bow  in  adoration^  and  his  spirit  should  rejoice  in  him 
IS  in  God  his  Saviour  !''    In  another  letter  Polydore  prayed 
that  his    ''punishment   might   be   whoUy   remitted,   and 
Wolsey's  gifts  be  perfected  in  him,  even  as  he  himself  was 
perfect.''     In  a  few  months  subsequent  (1516)   Polydore 
Vergil  was  liberated  by  the  Cardinal ;  he  then  retired  to 
Hertford,  and  commenced  the  inditing  of  a  series  of  attacks 
on  the  reputation  of  Woisey.     He  aflfected  "  to  sneer  at 
liis  birth;  charged  him  with  ingratitude  and  unkindness  to 
bis  friends;  described  his  buildings  as   those  of  a  person 
possessed   of  no  refined   taste ;    imputed  base    or    sordid 
motives  to  him  as  a  judge ;  ridiculed  his  Cardinal's  hat  and 
his  gorgeous  liveries ;    represented   him    as    an    ambitious 
priest,  successful  only  because  he  was  unscrupulous ;  dis- 
tinguished merely  for  his  underhand  intrigues  in  banishing 
Dr.  Foxe    and    Archbishop    Warham   from    the    Council 
Chamber ;  he  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  gentleman,  but 
I  respectable  sort  of  hedge  priest ;  a  blusterer  in  Chancery, 
whose  administration   of  justice  was  a  shadow ;   a  vulgar 
npstart,  intoxicated  with  dignities  undeserved ;  a  parvenu^ 
whose  brain  was   turned  by  his  gilded    chair,  the    gold 
fringes  of  his  cushion  and  tablecloth ;  his  Cardinal's  hat, 
which  was  carried  before  him  by  some  tall  fellow^ in  his 
livery,  and  placed  conspicuously  on  the  high  altar  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  when  Mass  was  sung,  was  another  proof  of 
his  vanity  and  hypocrisy."*     In  this  strain  Vergil  writes 


*  Brawar's  SUta  Papers. 
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of  the  man  whom  but  a  few  months  before  he  declared  to 
be  endowed  with  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  the  State 
or  the  Church.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  the  reader  will 
see  more  as  to  the  general  merits  of  this  unamiable 
foreigner.  Many  statements  have  been  chronicled  of  the 
''  low  birth  and  presumption  of  the  butcher's  dog.*'  Lam- 
poons and  caricatures  were  circulated  by  Wolsey^s  con- 
temporaries, describing  him  as  the  son  of  a  ''  petty  butcher/' 
But  these  stories  had  no  foundation  in  fact;  his  father^ 
Robert  Wolcey,  was  what  would  be  styled  nowadays  a 
^'  grazier  /'  he  fed  on  his  own  land  some  two  hundred  head 
of  cattle^  which  were  purchased  by  the  butchers  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  In  one  year  a  number  of  his  cows 
died  of  distemper^  which  for  a  time  embarrassed  the 
family.  The  Wolceys  were  never  rich,  but  the  family  was 
always  respectable  and  loyal  to  the  Plantagenets  and  their 
successors.  There  is  an  entry  of  an  '*  offering^'  extant^ 
which  was  made  at  St.  Laurence's  Church,  Ipswich^  to 
"  pray  for  the  sowls  of  Robert  Wolcey  and  his  wife  Joan, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  /'  which 
shows  that  the  family  were  far  above  the  rank  of  a  butcher 
— a  class  who  were  considered  "  lowly  and  mean''  in  those 
days.  Besides,  his  father  made  a  will,  in  which  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  occupation  of  a  butcher.  Polydore 
Vergil  reiterates  the  assertion  of  Skelton  and  others  as  to 
the  ''  saucy  son  of  the  greasy  butcher ;"  yet,  in  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Hadrian,  Polydore  states  that  he  ''  heard  from  an 
old  inhabitant  of  Suffolk  that  the  Cardinal's  father  was  a 
poor  gentleman  who  sold  cattle  to  butchers." 

Anthony    Wood,   an    excellent    authority,   indignantly 
denies  that  Wolsey  was  ''  a  butcher's  son."     He  states 
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th&t  the  family^  however^  reduced  in  circumstances^  ''  made  a 
sliift  to  maintain  at  Oxford  young  Wolsey^  inhere  he 
became  a  Batchelor  of  Arts  at  fifteen  years  of  age  (1485)^ 
having  made  a  ironderful  progress  in  logic  and  phylosophy/' 
Featherstone^  a  learned  monk^  who  resided  in  Ipswich  about 
1480,  speaks  of  a  reduced  squire  named  Wolci^  who  fattened 
cattle  for  butchers  on  his  grass  near  the  town.  Weston^ 
a  London  merchant,  in  his  '^  Bambles  about  Ipswich/'  speaks 
of  the  ''  fat  cattle  he  saw  feeding  on  the  lands  of  Maister 
Wolci."     Weston  visited  Ipswich  in  the  summer  of  1483. 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar ; 
and  though  he  had  a  distaste  for  theology,  Polydore  Vergil 
admits  that  he  ^'  did  not  lack  abilities  as  a  theologian.^' 
Skelton  was,  if  possible,  more  gross  in  his*  remarks  ilan 
Polydore.  He  describes  the  Cardinal  as  a  '^mastiiT  cur/' 
''a  butcher's  dog,"  ''a  man  with  a  greasy  genealog/  cast 
out  of  a  butcher's  stall."    And  again  Maister  Skelton  says — 

'*  He  ruleth  all  the  roast, 
With  braggLQg  and  with  boast'* 

Another  accusation  against   him  was  that   of  ''  eating 

meat  in  Lent  and  other  prohibited  times  /'  on  which  the 

lampoon  ran — 

^  In  Lent,  for  a  repast, 
He  eateth  capons  stewed. 
Pheasant  and  partridge  mewed." 

Skclton's  impeachment  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
Wokey  had  a  cold,  weak  stomach,  and  his  physicians  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  daily 
^  partake   of  fowl  cooked  in  divers  ways,  and  no  fish."* 


*  Carlo  Logario^  on  the  Cardinal's  diet. 
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Nevertheless^  he  did  not  adopt  their  instmctions  until  he 
had  obtained  permission  from  Leo  X.  The  impeachments 
multiplied^  but  all  were  mean  and  petty.  I  cannot  accept 
the  evidence  of  Skelton ;  he  was  a  lying,  vindictive  man. 
On  his  deathbed  he  made  a  public  confession  that  his  life 
was  most  immoral.  He  was  the  friend  of  Simon  Fishj  which 
is  quite  sufficient  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  merits. 

Giustiniani  alleges  that  two  brothers  of  Wolsey  were 
presented  to  lucrative  livings  in  the  Church  under  '' dis- 
creditable circumstances  -"  but  the  research  of  Dr.  Brewer 
throws  a  different  light  on  the  subject.  "  I  have/'  he  says, 
^^  found  no  notice  of  either  brother,  or  any  other  member 
of  Wolsey's  family,  with  one  exception,  receiving  livings. 
There  is  a  petition  to  the  Cardinal  from  one  John  Fayre- 
child,  son  of  Elizabeth  Wolsey,  the  Cardinal's  sister,  desiring 
some  small  place  as  comptroller  of  the  works  at  Toumai ; 
but  the  applicant's  name  does  not  occur  again  in  connection 
with  anv  office." 

"Proud  and  haughty,"  as  Wolsey  has  been  described, 
there  were  some  persons  who  took  the  liberty  of  admonish- 
ing him,  amongst  whom  was  Dr.  Fisher.  Jerningham,  too, 
writes  to  him,  "  complimenting  his  Eminence  on  his  taste 
for  music;*'  and  in  the  same  letter  he  tells  him  he  was 
'^  too  fond  of  strong  drinks."  This  accusation  was  once 
made  by  Archbishop  Warham^  and  contradicted  by  Usher, 
and  also  by  Cavendish,  who  was  in  daily  intercourse  with 
the  Cardinal.  Another  charge  was,  that  he  "  loved  the 
society  of  young  gentlemen,  and  entered  into  their  boisterous 
amusements,  and  sang  and  danced  with  them,"  and  "  did 
not  reverently  mix  with  old  people."  He  must,  however, 
have  felt  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  society  of  those  young 
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gentlemen,  whose  minds  were  cultivated  and  stored  with 

learning   under    his    own    instruction,    than    in    that    of 

'*  drunken,  dicing  lords/'  the  "  austere  monks  of  churlish 

manners/'   or  the  dull  canon  who  rarely  wandered  beyond 

the  boundary  of  his  parish.     Few  men  holding  such  high 

and   almost    irresponsible    offices  had    so  many   enemies; 

fewer  still,  possessed  of  so  much  power,  did   so    little  to 

merit  the  hostility  of  the  people  at  large. 

Foreigners,  especially  Italians,  complained  that  Wolsey  was 
"hard  of  access ;  thathe  displayed  his  resentment  too  openly ; 
that  he  adopted  too  imperious  a  style  for  a  subject ;  that  he 
identified  himself  too  much  with  his  own  political  measures. 
Mid  proportioned  his  anger  and  gratitude  accordingly/'  * 
Hese  statements  are,  in  some  instances, exaggerated;  indeed, 
the  tales  of  Polydore  Vergil  have  been  embellished  by  others. 
Little  can  be  said  of  Wolsey's  merits  as  a  priest  till  the 
period  of  his  political  fall  ;  but  as  a  statesman  he  transcended 
all  the  ministers  of  his  age.  His  conduct  towards  Queen 
Katharine,  however,  presents  his  character  in  a  lament- 
aUe  light.  It  has  been  contended  that  he  did  no  more 
than  Gardyner,  Bonner,  Tunstal,  Edward  Foxe,  and  other 
political  clerics,  to  promote  the  King's  views ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  men  were,  in  the  early  stages  of 
tiie  divorce  litigation,  merely  the  agents  of  Wolsey;  besides, 
the  majority  of  the  bishops  and  chapters  were  favourable 
to  the  King's  views,  more  perhaps  from  fear  than  con- 
viction. There  seems,  however,  to  be  mystery  and  incon- 
Atency  in  the  conduct  of  Wolsey  regarding  the  divorce. 
It  is  impossible  to  defend  his  conduct  in  this  case.     A  letter 
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from  the  Cardinal  to  Pope  Clement  is  still  extant,  dcBcribiog 
Anna  Boleyn  in  glowing  terms — her  "goodness,  her  Tirtue, 
and  her  attaehmeui  to  the  olden  creed,"*  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Anna  saw  this  letter  before  her  kinsman. 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  presented  it  to  the  Pontiff.  The  Pope 
was  not  deceived  i  he  had  his  agents  in  England — nay, 
iu  the  King's  palace.  The  Roman  poliey  was  that  of 
"  delay." 

,  It  is  stated  that  when  the  King  revealed  to  Wobey  his 
intention  of  marrying  Anna  Boleyn,  the  Cardinal  uttered  a 
shriek,  and  fell  at  his  royal  master's  feet.  The  monarch 
was  alarmed,  and  raising  him  up,  spoke  in  kindly  terms, 
and  recurred  to  their  early  friendship.  The  question  was 
again  submitted  to  him  by  the  King,  but  the  Cardinal 
would  not  agree.  He  "knelt  before  his  Highness  for 
hours,  appealing  to  his  pride  and  honour  as  a  monarch, 
not  to  enter  upon  this  marriage;  but  found  his  great 
powers  of  persuasion  fruitless."  t  Then,  like  a  courtier,  he 
affected  a  wish  to  promote  the  King's  union  with  Anna 
Boleyn ;  still  he  urged  delay,  alleging  etiquette  and  other 
matters  as  an  excuse. 

This  statement  does  not  agree  with  the  scene  between 
the  Cardiual  and  Lord  Percy,  in  which  Wolsey's  conduct 
appears  in  a  very  suspicious  light.  In  a  subsequent  chapter 
I  shall  recur  to  the  Cardinal's  interview  with  Percy, 

Guieciardini  states  that  the  Cardinal  of  York  had  more 
than  once  sought  to  convert  Pope  Clement's  "  embarraaa- 
meuts  into  an  enlargement  of  his  own  political  and  eccle- 
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siastical  power/'  and  Le  Grand^  another  good  authority^ 
makes   similar   statements,    whieh  are   borne   out  by  the 
Cardinal's  own  confidential  correspondence.      One  of  his 
last  letters  to  Sir  Gregorie  Cassalis  (July,  1529),  if  it  means 
anything,  or  was  not  written  to  please  the   King,  is  de- 
cidedly in  faTour  of  the  divorce.     He  threatens  the  Pontiff 
with  the  military  power  of  England  if  he  does  not  '^  settle 
the  question  within  the  King^s  own  realm.^'     "  Nor  shall 
iV  he  added,  ''  ever  be  seen  that  the  King's  cause  shall  be 
ventilated  or  decided  in  any  place  out  of  his  own  realm ; 
bat  that  if  his  Highness  should  come  at  any  time  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  he  would  do  the   same  with  such  a  main 
and  army  royal  as  shotUd  be  formidable  to  the  Pope  and  all 
Italy.'**     In  this    despatch  Wolsey  wrote    as    the    proud 
English  statesman,  not  as  the  Roman  Cardinal.     When  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  he  evinced  scant  respect  for  the 
ipiritual  head  of  his  Church.     At  one  time  he  undertook 
to  '*  mould''  Leo  the  Tenth  entirely  to  the  wishes  of  King 
Henry  and  his  allies.     '^  Blind  men,"  he  observed,  "  need 
a  guide ;"  and  he  made  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  lead  the 
Pope.t      Boastful   as   was   this    sarcasm    concerning    the 
Hettanie  and  princely  Pontiff,  it  was  not  altogether  without 
leaiiOQ.      Nevertheless,   after   a   long   diplomatic    contest, 
carried  on  between  Pope  and  Cardinal  in  a  mode  not  quali- 
fied to  edify  those  who  looked  to  them  for  less  terrestrial 
pnuitioee,   circumstances     seem     to    have    obliterated   all 
traces  of  victory  or  defeat.     Fighting  with  political  foils, 
the  fortune  of  the  contest  was  various ;    and   at  length 
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Pope  and  Cardinal  appear  to  have  concurred  in  a  drawn 
battle. 

At  a  later  period,  Clement's  secretary  writes  to  Cam- 
peggio,  expressing  the  confidence  which  his  Holiness  had  in 
the  devotion  of  Wolsey  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  If 
Wolsey  held  no  political  office  under  his  Sovereign,  the 
Pontiff  might  have  placed  more  confidence  in  him  as  a 
Churchman ;  but  both,  however,  were  politicians  of  a  high 
and  intellectual  school.  One  cannot  help  reflecting  how 
much  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  were  neglected, 
and  the  virtue,  truth,  and  honour  of  her  ecclesiastics 
injured  by  intermingling  in  the  turmoil  and  deceit  of 
politics. 

The  Bishop  of  Bayonne  relates  that  Wolsey  contemplated 
a  marriage   between    King   Henry  and    Madame    Ren€,  a 
daughter  of   Louis    XII. — '"'only   eighteen    years    of    age, 
amiaWe  and  handsome/'*     This  scheme  ended  in  a  failure, 
the  particidars  of  which   have   never  been    accurately   re- 
corded.    It  is  certain   that  Wolsey  proposed  the  widow  of 
the  Due  d'Alen9on  as  a  suitable  wife  for  his  royal  master ; 
but  when  the  question  was  privately  made    known   to   the 
I>rincess,  she  indignantly  refused   to  listen  to  the  proposal, 
adding,  that   "  a  marriage   between   her  and  the    King  of 
England  could  not  be  solemnised  without  shame  to  herself, 
and  wretchedness  and  death   to   Queen   Katharine,   whose 
character  as  a  wife   and  a  Queen  no  one  had   ever  ques- 
tioned.^t     There  is  evidence  enough  to  prove  that  for  some 
years  the  Cardinal  was  in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  Katharine, 
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if  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Rome  were  given  to  it.     He 
had  no  objection  to  coerce  the  Pontiff^  or  make  representa- 
tions to  create  alarm ;  he  viewed  the  question  for  a  time  as  a 
politician  ;  but  seeing  the  revolutionary  sentiments  of  some 
of  those  who  advocated  the  divorce^  he  suddenly  hesitated 
to  place  himself  in  absolute  antagonism  to  the  head  of  his 
Church.     This  incident  is  a  proof — ^if  one  were  necessary — 
that  he  had  no  direct  sympathies  with  the  few  Reformers  who 
were  at  that  time  fighting  their  battle  under  the  cowardly  dis- 
gniieand  unjust  banner  of  the  divorce  question.  From  obvious 
reasons^  however^  historians  differ  on  this  delicate  matter. 
Lord  Herbert  affirms  that  one  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment  against  Wolsey  was,  ''that   by  connivance   he    en- 
couraged the  growth  of  heresy,  and  protected  and  acquitted 
tome  notorious    delinquents     against    the  Church.^'     The 
same  writer  observes,  that  "  no  one  believed   one-third  of 
the  charges  preferred  against  the  Cardinal  of  York  *,"  and 
Hmne  contends  that  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  met 
with  little   severity  during  the   administration  of  Wolsey. 
The  shrewd  Cavendish,  who  "  noted  every  scene,  and  listened 
with  all  his  ears''  to  what  occurred  between  Kingston  and 
the  Cardinal,  in  his  last  farewell  address,  states  that  Wolsey 
"  sent  a  solemn  warning  to  the  King,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye 
to  the  proceedings  of  that  new  and  pernicious  sect,  called 
Lutherans;  that   they  may  not  increase  in  his  dominions 
through  his  own  negligence.'' 

After  a  long  pause,  the  Cardinal,  looking  steadfastly  at 
Kingston,  said :  ''  When  I  am  dead,  the  King,  and  many 
others  too,  will  remember  my  words."  Mr.  Fronde  has  his 
own  peculiar  views  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  states 
that  ''  the  Reformers  did  not  love  the  Cardinal  of  York, 
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and  they  had  no  reason  to  loTe  him/'  In  another  passage 
Mr.  Fronde  remarks :  ^  Before  a  year  had  passed^  the 
Protestants  wonld  gladly  hare  accepted  again  the  hated 
Cardinal,  to  escape  the  philosophic  mercies  of  Sir  Thomas 
More/'  And  again,  Mr.  Fronde  says :  '^  The  nnmber  of 
English  Protestants  at  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture/' A  Tery  candid  acknowledgment.  The  leiamed 
gentleman's  statements  rest  upon  the  authority  of  MSS. 
in  the  Bolls  House,  which  is  in  some  respects  correct, 
although  at  variance  with  State  Papers  bearing  on  those 
times.  The  organisation  of  disaffected  and  communistic 
men  under  the  title  of  "  Christian  Brothers,"  was  as  near 
to  the  Protestant  Church  as  the  factious  and  seditious 
Lollards  of  the  days  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  claims  to  Pro- 
testant principles  Dean  Hook  has  investigated  and  disposed 
of.*  Mr.  Froude  makes  another  admission  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  1528.  "No  rival  theology,"  he  writes, 
"had  as  yet  shaped  itself  into  formularie8."t  Yet  our 
brilliant  historian  deplores  the  persecution  of  Protestantism 
at  this  very  time !  Another  instance  of  this  delusion  as  to 
historical  facts  occurs  in  Lord  Campbell's  account  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  trial.  After  lamenting  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  a  London  jury — a  jury  chosen  by  Lord  Crum- 
well's  agents — the  noble  author  says  :  "  But  it  is  possible 
that  being  all  zealous  Protestants,  who  looked  with  detesta- 
tion on  our  intercourse  with  the  Pope,  and  considering  that 
the  King's  supremacy  could  not  be  honestly  doubted,  they 
concluded  that  by  convicting  a  Papist  they  should  be  doing 
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good  service  to  religion  and  the  State ;  and  that^  misled  by 
tlie  sophistry  and  eloquence  of  the  presiding  judge  (Audley)^ 
they  believed  that  they  returned  an  honest  verdict/'* 
England,  however,  was  just  as  litfle  Protestant  when  More 
went  to  the  scaffold  as  at  the  time  of  Wolsey's  fall.  Dr. 
Brewer,  who  must  be  considered  a  high  authority  on  the 
subject  in  dispute,  states  that  Lutheranism  appears  to  have 
been  almost  unknown  in  England  when  Wolsey  was  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  power.  How  the  Cardinal  could  have 
encouraged,  as  Lord  Herbert  and  Hume  say,  or  persecuted, 
as  alleged  by  Mr.  Fronde — men  whose  religion  he  acknow- 
ledges  not  to  have  been  fashioned  till  the  next  reign — I 
leave  to  be  digested  by  the  reader.  In  fact,  twenty  years 
after  Wolsey's  death  (1549-50),  "  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
English  nation  still  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
creed  of  their  fathers.'^f  This  statement  is  not  only  borne 
out  by  the  record  of  the  time,  but  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  private  letters  of  the  leading  Reformers  themselves. 
Here  is  a  confidential  note  written  by  a  member  of  King 
Edward's  Council,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1549,  to  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset : — *'  The  use  of  the  old  religion"  (says  Sir 
William  Paget)  "  m  forbidden  by  law,  and  the  use  of  the 
new  one  is  not  yet  fixed  in  the  stomachs  of  eleven  or  (of) 
twelve  parts  of  the  realm,  no  matter  what  countenance  men 
make  outwardly,  to  please  those  whom  they  see  the  power 
resieth  fn."|  This  State  Paper,  which  even  John  Strype 
quotes,  is  a  pretty  strong  proof  that  Morels  jury  were 
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swayed  far  more  by  their  instant  fears  than  by  their  possible 
Protestantism. 

I  cannot  omit  noticing^  however  brieflyj  a  few  of 
Wolsey^s  contemporaries.  Another  clerical  diplomatist 
enters  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Pace.  Dr.  Pace  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men 
connected  with  the  government  of  Henry  VIIL^  and  was 
long  employed  in  foreign  diplomacy.  Historians  make 
little  mention  of  his  name^  and  he  is  seldom  noticed,  except 
to  be  described  as  '^  a  knave  or  a  fool.^^  He  was  very  far 
from  being  either.  He  was  faithful,  honourable,  and 
patriotic,  as  an  English  diplomatic  agent;  yet  several 
historians  question  his  integrity,  and  show  little  knowledge 
of  the  inner  man.  Bergenroth,*  a  very  reputable  autho- 
rity, states  that  Pace  was  friendly  to  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian, and  subsequently  became  the  secret  agent  of  the 
intriguing  and  restless  Charles  V.  These  statements  rest 
ui)on  a  memorandum,  found  at  Corunna,  of  the  Emperor^s 
Council,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  offer  Wolsey  "  a  sop 
in  the  mouth,^'  and,  "  if  he  accepts  it,  a  pension  to  Dr. 
Richard  Pace/^ 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  produced  by  Bergenroth 
to  show  that  these  offers  were  ever  made,  still  less  that  they 
were  accepted.  A  distinguished  commentator  upon  the 
correspondence  and  secret  foreign  papers  of  those  times, 
presents  an  ably  written  memoir  of  the  diplomacy,  tact, 
and  rare  ability  with  which  Pace  and  Wolsey  maintained 
the  interests  and  the  honour  of  England  on  the  Continent.t 
Notwithstanding  the  friendship  which  existed  between  the 
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Cardinal  of  York  and  Dr.  Pace^  a  failure  in  some  diplomatic 

affair  brought  upon   the  latter  from   the  strong  hand  of 

VlTolsey   a   consignment   to  the  Tower   for  two    years — a 

proof  that  no  skill,  no  previous  accord,  condoned  mistakes 

made  in  certain  kingdoms. 

During  the  meeting  of  Henry,  Francis,  and  their  Queens 

at  the  "  Cloth  of  Gold/'  Pace,  as  the  Dean  of  St.  PauFs, 

preached  before  the  allies  the  Latin  sermon,  in  the  Royal 

Chapel.     In  his   discourse   he    congratulated   France   and 

England  on  the  meeting  of  their  Sovereigns,  and  made  an 

ploqnent  oration  on  the  blessings  of  peace.     The  religious 

ceremony  on  this  occasion  was  grand  and  imposing.      Two 

Cardinal:;,  two  Legates,  four  Archbishops,  and  ten  Bishops, 

were  in  attendance  on  Wolsey  who  sang  the  High  Mass. 

The  "  air  was  perfumed  with  incense  and  flowers,^'  and  the 

altars  of  the  Church  were  hung  with  cloth   of  gold  tissue, 

embroidered  with  pearls;  cloth  of  gold  covered  the  walls 

and  desks,  basins  and  censers,  cruets,  and  other  vessels  of 

the  same  materials  lent  a  lustre  to  its  service.     On  the 

grand    altar,    shaded    by    a    magnificent  canopy    of  large 

proportions,  stood  twenty-four  enormous  candlesticks,   and 

other  ornaments  of  solid  gold.      Twelve  golden  images  of 

the    Apostles,    as    large    as    children    of    four    years    old, 

astonished   the  sight  of  the  English  visitors.     The  copes 

and  vestments  of  the  oflSciating  prelates  were  cloth  of  tissue 

powdered    with    red    roses,    brought  from    the    looms    of 

Florence,  and  woven  in   one  piece,  thickly  studded   with 

gold,  precious  stones,  and  jewellery.    The  "  seats  and  other 

appointments'' were  of  co^esponding  taste  and  splendour."^ 
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A  proud  contemplation  to  the  English  onlooker  to 
behold  Wolsey^  as  the  Cardinal  of  York^  standing  at  the 
great  altar  of  this  regal  chapel^  pronoancing  the  benedic- 
tion, surrounded  by  four  Archbishops,  two  Legates,  ten 
inferior  prelates,  two  Kings  and  their  Queens,  with  the 
nobles  and  fair  dames  of  England  and  France  kneeling  in 
the  royal  presence  ;  then,  as  they  rose,  the  sudden  burst  of 
enchanting  music,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  without.* 

To  return  to  Dr.  Pace.  He  was  bom  in  Hampshire  in 
1482 ;  received  his  early  education  at  Padua,  and  sub- 
sequently graduated  at  Oxford ;  next,  he  held  the  office  of 
Latin  secretary  to  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  and  resided  in 
Home  for  some  time ;  when,  recalled  by  his  Sovereign,  he 
entered  on  the  diplomatic  service.  In  this  department  of 
government  he  was  eminently  successful ;  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Exeter,  and  also  of  St.  Paul's. 

Both  in  matters  of  Church  and  State  his  administrative 
powers  were  considerable ;  he  was  a  man  of  stern  principles. 
Courtly  and  elegant  in  his  address,  unostentatious,  benevo- 
lent, affable,  and  condescending.  He  was  an  uncompro> 
mising  enemy  of  the  "  new  learning,'*  and  wrote  a  book  on 
the  ''  lawfulness  of  Queen  Katharine's  marriage.''  Know- 
ing what  would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  publication, 
he  resigned  his  livings  in   Church  and  State,  and  retired 


*  On  this  memorable  occasion  there  knelt  behind  the  French  Qaeen  a  iweei- 
featured  maiden,  then  in  the  early  spring  of  life,  whose  mind  seemed  engroned 
with  pious  influences  ;  wrapped  in  devotion,  fthe  appeared  all  nnconsciooi  of 
her  beautiful  presence,  her  speaking  eyes  turned  heavenwards,  and  her  rich 
black  hair  reaching  in  silken  ringlets  to  her  giitlle.  This,  the  fiurest  amongst 
the  galaxy  of  beauty  present,  was  Nan  de  Polein— the  beloved  of  Queen 
Claude — little  dreaming  then  of  her  wayward  fate. 
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to  Stepney,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
**'  amidst  books  and  flowers/'  He  died  in  1532^  enjoying  to 
his  death  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  such  men  as  Erasmus^ 
More,  and  Pole.* 

Next  in  importance  to  Pace  stood  Sir  Robert  Wingfield, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the 
£mperor  Maximilian.  He  was  more  remarkable  for  fidelity 
to  his  country  and  for  his  own  personal  integrity  than  for 
diplomatic  subtlety.  He  was  no  match  for  the  wily  Oerman 
monarch,  who  was  able  to  read  the  mind  of  the  envoy,  and 
improye  the  knowledge  to  his  own  advantage. 

Sir  Robert  Wingfield  belonged  to  a  class  of  statesmen 

then  rapidly  disappearing  before  a  younger,  more  versatile, 

and  expert  generation,  of  whom  Wolsey  might  be  considered 

the  chief.     He  speaks  of  himself  as  living  in  the  days  of 

Heniy  VI. — of  his  long  experience  as  a  ncgociator — of  the 

white   hairs    ''which    he    had    gotten   in   the   cold   snowy 

mountains  of  (Germany,  which  have  the  power  to  make  all 

hares  and  partridges  that  abide  amongst  them,  where  my 

beard  (which  I  have  promised    to  bear  to  our    Lady  of 

^alsingham,  an'  God  give  me  life)   is  wax  so  white,  that 

whilst  I  shall  wear  it  I  need  none  other  means  to  cause 

women  rejoice  little  in  my  company.'^     He  had  the  quaint- 

nns  and  precision  of  a  man  of  a  then  old  school,  and  both 

ue  visible  in  his  conversation,  his  letters,  and  his  hand- 

^ting,  with  a  tinge  of  pedantry  not  unbecoming  a  man  of 

^  years,  and   displaying   itself  in   the  use   of   Latinized 

^i^lUsh  and  classical  references.     He  was  a  little  proud  of 

Umaelf,  but  more  proud  of   the   Wingfields,   as  he   was 


*  Dr.  Brew«r^t  State  Papera,  toIp.  i.  ii.  uL  Part  ii. 
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bound  to  be ;  was  easily  hurt,  but  bore  no  malice.  "  If 
there  was  any  creature  in  the  world  that  he  hated,  it  was  a 
Frenchman.  He  devoutly  believed  that  the  French  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evils  that  had  happened  iu 

Christendom  during  the  last  four  hundred  years He 

was,  in  short,  the  most  guileless,  upright,  humane,  and 
valiant  of  all  bachelor  knights,  as  he  called  himself;  stiff 
and  formal,  somewhat  conceited  and  pedantical.  but  full  of 
**  ^ise,  gracious,  hearty,  and  forgiving  humanity,  which  was 
not  the  worse  because  it  had  a  leaven  of  his  peculiar 
failings.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  more  to  his  credit  or 
Maximilian^s  that  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  Court  of  the 
latter,  and  yet  persisted  in  believing  that  the  Emperor  was 
the  best,  the  wisest,  the  most  profound,  the  most  honest 
and  patriotic  of  mortal  men.  '  Seeing  is  believing ;'  but 
no  seeing  would  have  converted  Wingfield.  Had  he  beheld 
the  Emperor  in  the  very  act  of  the  most  flagrant  turpitude, 
he  would  have  set  it  down  to  the  score  of  a  subtle  and 
inscrutable  policy  designed  to  cover  some  act  of  sublime 
virtue,  which  in  the  end  would  ensure  the  peace  and  the 
happiness  of  Christendom.  If  the  Emperor  '  ran  away 
from  the  battle-field,'  if  he  falsified  his  word,  if  he  shuffled 
and  prevaricated,  Sir  Robert  Wingfield  imputed  it  all  to 
that  mysterious  wisdom  which  must  needs  reside  iu  the 
heart  of  an  Emperor.  Maximilian,  though  no  genius  him- 
self, found  little  difficulty  in  managing  such  a  man.  To 
AVingficld  he  was  universally  respectful;  listened  to  his 
tedious  speeches  without  betraying  signs  of  impatience,  and 
treated  him  occasionally  with  profuse  courtesy.  He  pro- 
fessed to  make  Sir  Robert  Wingfield  the  depository  of  his 
secrets;    to   unbosom   to    him   those   deeper  feelings   and 
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designs  he  could  trust  to  no  others^  not  even  to  his  most 
intimate  councillors.  To  the  proud  and  susceptible  English- 
man he  spoke  of  his  King  in  ^  the  most  hearty  and  affectuous 
manner;'  raised  his  bonnet  when  he  received  or  referred  to 
his  despatches ;  had  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  thought  what 
a  virtuous,  loving,  and  noble  son  he  had  in  WiiigfieUrs 
master.  The  King's  remembrances,  he  said,  were  as  com- 
fortable to  him  '  as  the  figure  of  the  crucifix  which  is 
brought  by  the  Cure  to  his  parishioner  that  lietli  in 
extremis.'  ''* 

The  study  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Wolsey's 
time  enables  Dr.  Brewer  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Cardinal  managed  his  agents  abroad.  *'  An 
inferior  man/'  he  writes,  "  would  have  dismissed  Wingfield 
from  his  post;  would  have  made  a  fuss,  and  superseded 
him.  Not  so  he :  to  the  credit  of  this  period  of  Henry's 
reign  a  freedom  of  opinion  and  dissent  was  allowed  in 
official  men  which  disappeared  shortly  afterwards.  Omni- 
potent as  Wolsey  was,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  he 
seldom  used  his  power  to  remove  one  inferior  from  his  post 
because  that  inferior  thought  fit  sometimes  to  disagree  with 
him.  If  an  ambassador  failed  in  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  of  him  it  was  deemed  more  discreet  to  send 
an  inferior  agent,  as  occasion  might  arise,  to  supplement 
his  deficiencies.''  Such  a  policy  was  not  without  advan- 
tage. The  long  experience  of  a  man  of  inferior  talents 
compensated  for  brighter  natural  powers ;  the  credit  gained 
at  foreign  Courts  by  the  permanency  of  his  appointment 
gave    respect  and  influence    to  the   agent.     So   far  from 

•  Brewer's  State  Papen. 
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employing  his  authority  in  recalling  the  representatives  at 
foreign  Courts,  Wolsey  with  general  kindness  refused  their 
applications  for  dismissal,  especially  when  they  demanded 
it  in  a  momentary  fit  of  ill-temper,  or  were  fretted  into 
impatience  by  a  reprimand,  which  he  sometimes  administered 
with  considerable  severity. 

When  Sir  Robert  Wingfield  returned  from  the  diplomatic 
service  he  was  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of  Chapcellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  position  he  held  up  to  his 
death  in  1525,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Pace  and  Wingfield  died  before  the  revolution  in  religion 
look  place  in  England;  but  they  did  not  omit  to  condemn 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  then  exciting 
Germany. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  Wolsey  and  his 
royal  master's  early  contemporaries.  Age  had  not  yet  ex- 
hausted the  ambition  of  Louis  XII.,  or  diminished  the 
activity  of  his  intellect,  but  it  had  made  ravages  on  his 
person.  Long  before  his  death  (at  the  age  of  fifty-three) 
he  is  spoken  of  as  an  infirm  old  man,  the  victim  of  disease. 
His  treasures  had  been  exhausted  in  ruinous  wars;  he  had 
lioither  the  inclination  nor  the  means  to  indulge  in  pomp 
and  splendour  like  the  English  King. 

Tiic  "  bankrupt  Emperor  *'  Maximilian,  the  "  Man  of 
Few  Pence/'  as  he  was  styled  in  derision  in  other  Courts, 
had  even  less  means  than  Louis  for  rivalling  the  profuse 
splendour  of  the  English  Court.  All  his  ingenuity  was 
directed  to  the  means  of  raising  money,  but  as  his  acquisi- 
tions were  squandered  as  soon  as  obtained,  he  still  con- 
tinued needy.  In  the  pursuit  of  funds  there  was  no 
meanness    to    which    he    would    not    stoop.      He    did   not 
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scruple    to    ''make   lying   assertions  to  ambassadors,   and 
violate  his  solemn  promises/'     "  He   was,''   says  Brewer, 

r 

"  the  most  barefaced  and  importunate  of  beggars ;  he  felt 
no  delicacy  in  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  moneys 
entrusted  to  him  for  other  purposes,  yet  he  set  up  a  claim 
for  fastidiousness  and  modesty/'* 

Maximilian  had  little  influence,  and  few  personal  friends  at 
the  European  Courts.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  writes  the  noted 
Dr.  de  Puebla,  "  that  Maximilian  not  only  does  not  pay 
the  English  a  single  penny  of  what  he  owes  them,  but  treats 
them  with  disdain,  and  won't  give  them  due  respect  as  a 
nation."  It  woidd  be  unfair  to  judge  of  ''  eccentric  Max." 
from  such  a  source  as  De  Puebla.  In  a  preceding  chapter 
the  reader  has  seen  quite  sufBcient  of  this  Spanish  envoy. 
He  was  a  despicable  creature,  and  a  vile  cheat ;  yet  he  had 
the  presumption  to  moralise  and  preach  to  others  as  to 
their  conduct. 

In  the  English  camp,  at  Toumai,  Maximilian  once  took 
pay  and  served  as  a  soldier.  Tayleur,  the  clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, made  an  entry  in  his  diary  as  to  having  seen  him 
daring  his  eccentric  movements.  ''  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian/' observes  Tayleur,  "  is  of  middle  height,  with  open 
and  manly  countenance,  and  pale  complexion.  He  has  a 
snubby  nose,  and  a  grey  beard ;  is  affable  and  frugal,  and 
an  enemy  to  pomp."t  De  Rassal,  who  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Maximilian,  states  that  the  Emperor  delighted 
10  speaking  to  the  peasant  classes,  asking  them  many  ques- 
tions as  to  their  social  condition.     De  Rassal  was  a  chess 


*  Brewer's  Foreign  State  Papers. 
^  Maximilian  died  in  January,  1519,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.    Sixty 
eoDsidered  ao  '*  old  age"  for  a  King  in  those  times. 
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player^  who  related  accounts  of  that  ancient  game.  He 
resided  in  Flanders,  and  visited  Maximilian  and  Louis  XII. 
every  year  "  for  a  stoutly  contested  game  at  chess/'  The 
chess  player  and  story  teller  resided  a  fortnight  with  each. 
Louis  assured  Carlo  Logario  ^^  that  the  society  of  Rassal 
drove  away  his  pains,  and  made  him  feel  young  again/' 
De  Kassal's  anecdotes  of  Maximilian  would  be  a  rich  treat 
if  preserved. 

When  some  six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  Maximilian  was 
styled  "  the  lover  with  the  golden  locks,"  and  few  Princes 
ever  met  with  so  many  "  sharp  refusals  "  in  his  love  adven- 
tures. "  I  am  poor  and  must  look  for  a  Princess  with  a 
few  provinces,  or  a  bag  of  gold  and  some  diamonds,''  were 
his  words  to  Madame  de  Luval. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  relations  existing  between  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Tudor  family.  Although  Ferdinand 
wiiH  far  from  being  a  great  monarch,  he  was  a  Prince 
of  more  than  onlinarv  merit.  When  he  stated  that  he  had 
niMd<»  Spain  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  during  the 
prrviouM  kovoii  Inuulrod  years  he  made  no  idle  boast,  but 
pnirlainuMl  a  fact.  He  has  been  censured  for  not  "  mould- 
\\\^  liif*  M»n-in-law  (llonrv)  into  some  form  of  goodness." 
Snrh  an  aivusation  was,  in  relation  to  Ferdinand,  as  unjust 
an  it  \u»H  itnpossiblo  for  him  to  accomplish.  When  men 
liKc  \\\\K\  \N  arham,  Wolsoy.  and  More,  who  were  acquainted 
\\\\\\  \W  \«Minjf  Knjrlish  King  almost  from  childhood,  were 
iitiablo  to  <*ontn>l  the  turlmlont,  self-willed  Henry,  it  was 
in»t  hkrl\  that  lVnlinan<t,  li\ing  at  such  a  distance  from 
hini,  K\\\\\s\  cA«  r«  iNO  an\  Nnlutnrv  influence  over  his  son-in- 
\i\\\  Mi*Milr>.  I\  t\linan»l  iVlt  r.o  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
ll(>iii\    hut    \\\w\   (tf  the  |H^litiiian;   he  desired  to  use  the 
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English   monarch  as  an   instrument   to   promote   his  own 
views.      England   had   no  reason   to    esteem   the   Spanish 
King;   Ferdinand  never  spoke   a  word,  nor  wrote  a  line, 
where    politics    were    concerned,   without   some    concealed 
motive.     In  this  respect  he  was  probably  not  worse  than 
his  adversaries.      He  was  suspicious,  mean,  niggardly  and 
proud.     In  religion,  superstitious,  and  worse  still,  a  hypocrite. 
His  moral  character  will  bear  no  examination.     As  I  have 
remarked  in    a   preceding    chapter,   Ferdinand    looked   on 
English  statesmen  and  Princes  as  ^'  persons  w  ho  conspired 
to  rob  him."      His  ungenerous  conduct — to  speak  in  the 
mildest  terms — at  home   helped  to  estrange   the   Spanish 
courtiers,  and  the  ablest  of  his  grandees.     Political  parties 
must  have  been  in  a  state  of  apathy,  and  perhaps  ignorance, 
when  they   tolerated   Ferdinand.       He   was   not,   however, 
ranged  amongst  the   "bad  or  despotic,'^   for  with  all  his 
faults  he  was   condescending   to  the  humbler  classes,  and 
would  on  Fridays  "  speak  to   them  freely,  if  in  his  way.^^ 
Ferdinand,  if  he  had  received  a  good  education  and  early 
training,  would  have  been  a  clever  statesman ;    he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  and  possessed  of  much  adminis- 
trative talent,  and   was   sometimes   far-seeing.      In  private 
transactions  he  frequently  compromised  the  dignity  of  the 
King  and  the  honour  of  the  gentleman.      Ferdinand  died 
in  January,  1516,  having  outlived  Henry  VII.  of  England 
tome  seven   years.*     In   Spain,   Henry  was  detested;   in 
England,    Ferdinand    was    little    esteemed.     Both    Princes 
rendered  substantial  service  to  their  subjects ;  but  neither 
was  popular,  and  consequently  both  were  soon  forgotten. 


*  Henry  waa  scarctfly  fifty-two  at  the  period  of  hw  death,  and,  acco.din^; 
to  Um  State  reoords,  *'  completely  worn  out  in  mind  and  body." 
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In  Bergenroth's  Spanish  State  Papers  are  to  be  seen  some 
curious  accounts  of  the  relations  which  existed  between 
Ferdinand  and  his  English  son-in-law,  Henry.  This  in- 
formation is  not  to  be  found  in  histories,  nor  even  in 
recently  printed  documents  upon  Spain.  In  fact,  Simancas' 
State  Papers  concerning  England  are  not  a  quarter  explored 
as  yet. 

We  have  been  assured  by  several  English  writers  that 
the  laity  of  Spain  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel ;  the  facts 
were  otherwise.  Spanish  history  proves  that  the  Scriptures 
had  been  written  and  printed  at  that  time  in  the  Peninsula. 
Prescott,  an  American  Protestant  writer,  whose  fervid  text 
has  illustrated  the  lives  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  is  another 
witness  to  this  fact :  he  adds  to  other  testimonv  that  "  under 
Cardinal  Mendoza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  theological  studies 
were  pursued  with  ardour,  the  Scriptures  copiously  illus- 
trated, and  sacred  eloquence  cultivated  with  success.  To- 
wards the  close  of  Isabel's  reign  was  produced,  under  the 
auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  famous  Polyglot  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  version  has  been  described 
by  a  distinguished  Protestant  writer  as  "  the  most  stupendous 
literary  enterprise  of  the  age/'  So  much  for  the  "  histori- 
cal "  statements  put  forward  by  writers  of  the  same  stamp 
as  Foxe,  Speed,  and  Burnet. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Vlth  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and 
Ferdinand  called  him  his  "  subject ;''  although  the  Spanish 
monarch  could  not  exercise  the  right  of  a  King  over  the 
Pontiff,  he  spoke  of  him  in  a  very  patronising  tone — "  My 
worthy  Alexander.*'  The  Pope  did  not  forget  when  raised 
to  the  Papal  chair  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  and  conferred 
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many  fayours^  and^  ^^  under  certain  circumstances^  extended 
the  power  of  ambitious  Ferdinand  and  his  wife/'  who  were 
always  seeking  honours  from  the  Court  of  Rome.^ 

The  reader  has  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  the  character 
of  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland^  as  drawn  by  a  distin- 
guished Spanish  diplomatist^  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  King  for  some  years.     James  studied  Greek  and 
Latin    under  Erasmus  and   other   learned   men ;    his   cor- 
respondence with  Polydore  Vergil  shows  that  the  King  of 
Scots  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  ability,  but  he  was 
Tain  and  Tacillating.    His  weakness  was  a  love  of  popularity ; 
he   was   good-natured    and    warm-hearted^    and  his   acces- 
sibility to  the  humbler  classes  of  his  subjects  rendered  him 
deservedly  beloved.     His  quarrel  with  the  King  of  England 
was   forced  upon  him  by  many  circumstances,   but  which 
prudence  might  have  avoided.      He  was  intensely  obstinate. 
The   battle  which  ended  so  disastrously  for   King  James 
was  fought  by  him  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  oldest 
and  the  most  experienced  of  his  generals.     The  Earl  of 
Angus  implored  him  to  retreat,  or  seek  a  better  position 
for  a  battle.     "  Angus/'  said  the  self-willed  James,  "  if  you 
are  afraid,  you  may  go  home.''     The  old  baron,  bursting 
into  tears,    turned    mournfully    away,    observing   that  his 
former  life  might  have  spared  him  such  a  rebuke  from  the 
lips  of  his  Sovereign.     "  My   age/'   said  he,  "  renders  my 
body  of  no  service,  and  my  counsel  is  despised ;  but  I  leave 
my  two  sons  and  the  vassals  of  Douglas  in  the  field,  may 
the  result  be  glorious,  and  Angus's  foreboding  unfounded."t 
The  last  day  of  King  James's  existence  was   worthy  of  a 


*  BergODroth's  Spanuh  State  Papers, 
t  Tytler'a  Hiaioiy  of  Scotland,  toI.  iv.  p.  77. 
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soldier  and  a  King.  At  Brankstone  Field,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Flodden^  King  James  mict  with  a  signal 
defeat.*  The  Scots  fought  with  all  that  heroic  valour  for 
which  their  old  land  was  renowned ;  but  they  had  to 
encounter  the  legions  of  England,  led  to  the  charge  by 
such  generals  as  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  supported  by  the 
Stanleys,  the  Constables,  and  the  Dacres.f  The  Scots 
descended  the  hill  on  foot,  in  good  order,  numbering  some 
forty-five  thousand  men;  after  the  German  fashion  they 
moved  forward  in  perfect  silence;  the  great  majority  of 
them  were  armed  with  a  sharp  spear  five  yards  in  length, 
and  targets  which  they  held  before  them.  When  the 
spears  failed  they  fought  with  sharp  swords,  making  little 
noise  but  terrible  execution.  The  Scottish  army  were 
repulsed;  they  came  to  the  charge  again  and  again;  the 
fates,  however,  decided  against  them ;  they  were  crushed 
but  not  vanquished.  The  battle  was  a  fearful  carnage. 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  in  his  despatch  to  King  Henry, 
says  :  '^  As  I  expect  no  quarter,  I  shall  give  none.''  King 
James  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  "  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  would  never  condescend  to  seek  quarter  from 
his  ungenerous  enemy.''  "  Your  King  leads  you  to  glory 
or  to  dcatli,"  are  the  words  attributed  to  King  James  when 
advancing  to  the  last  cliarge.  He  fell  mortally  wounded ; 
a  brave  man  fighting  to  the  end,  and  "  winning,  as  he 
prayed  to  win,  a  soldier's  death." 

Wlicn  James's  body  was  found,  his  neck  was  opened  in 


*  The  battle  was  fought  on  Friday,  September  9th,  1618. 
t  The  English  army  numbered  about  thirty  thousand  ;  the  half  of  them 
were  (ierman  and  Swiss  mercenaries — all  excellent  soldiera,  but  mean,  vindic- 
tive thieves,  who  stripped  and  robbed  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
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the  middle  with  a  wide  wound ;  his  left  haud^  almost  cut 
off  in  two  places^  '^  did  scarce  hang  to  his  arm/^  aud  the 
archers  had  shot  him  in  many  parts  of  the  body.* 

"  The  remains  of  fifteen  gallant  lords  lay  stiff  beside  the 
corpse  of  their  royal  master ;  fifteen  chiefs  of  ancient  clans 
were  among  the  dead;  and  ten  thousandf  of  the  brave 
Scots  "lay  here  and  there  on  the  bloody  field."  As  the 
dismal  night  approached^  the  scene  became  ghastly :  every 
blow  seemed  to  have  proved  fatal^  and  to  add  to  the 
mournful  eflect,  observes  Ramsey,  "  the  winds  chanted,  as 
it  were,  a  midnight  dirge  over  the  pale  and  silent  dead. 

The  news  of  the  disastrous  battle  soon  reached  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  death  of  the  King,  whom 
the  people  passionately  regarded,  was  received  with  wild 
lamentations.  The  wail  of  private  grief,  from  the  laird^s 
mansion  to  the  humble  cottage,  was  loud  and  universal. 
In  Edinburgh  were  to  be  heard  the  heartrending  shrieks  of 
women,  young  and  old,  who  ran  distracted  through  the 
streets  bewailing  the  husbands,  the  sons,  the  brothers,  or 
the  kindred  who  had  fallen  in  the  fatal  fight ;  clasping 
their  infants  to  their  bosoms,  they  trembled  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  horrors  and  desolation  of  their  country. 
The  young  widowed  Queen  with  the  infant  King  in  her  arms 
was  an  object  of  general  sympathy  to  every  patriotic  Scot. 
Qneen  Margaret  was  married  at  fourteen,  and  became  a 
widow  at  twenty-four.      Her  talents  were  of  a  high  order. 


*  Godwin's  Aonals,  p.  22 ;  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 
t  The  accouDts   of  the   losses   at   this  battle  are  very  conflicting.     Some 
sUta  that   the  Englixh   lost    5000  men,   and  the  Scotch    10,000    or    more. 
This  sUtemeni,  judging  by  recent  research,  is  not  correct.     The  English  lost 
■0  person  of  note. 
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but  there  were  some  traits  in  her  disposition  which  must 
remind  the  reader  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Henrv  Tudor. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  history  of 
Queen  Margaret. 

Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  had  not  yet 
ascended  their  respective  thrones,  and  the  people  of  England 
had  reason,  at  this  juncture  at  least,  to  regard  their  King 
as  peerless  amongst  his  crowned  compeers,  and  to  feel 
proud  likewise  of  his  distinguished  minister.  This  period 
was  then  accounted  amongst  the  happiest  theretofore 
experienced  in  this  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LA    REINE    BLANCHE. 


I  CANNOT  pass  over  the  name  of  Mary  Tudor,  styled  by  our 
Gallic  neighbours  '^  La  Reine  Blanche/^  who  was  in  early 
life  associated  with  Anna  Boleyn,  but  whose  career  was 
•o  different.  Mary  Tudor  was  the  younger  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  \  ''  the  beauty  of  the  House  of  Tudor ;''  and 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  fairest  Princess  in  Europe.  She 
was  graced  by  all  the  religious  sentiments  and  benevo- 
lence of  her  mother,  so  truly  styled  ''Elizabeth  the  Good.'^ 
A  friendship  of  many  years  existed  between  Katharine  of 
Arragon  and  her  sister-in-law,  Mary.  Both  were  devotedly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  \  Mary  was  a  liberal 
patroness  of  the  English  convents  up  to  the  close  of  her 
life.  Her  marriage  with  a  French  monarch  was  not  of  her 
own  selection.  Louis  XII.  has  been  represented  as  ''a 
feeble  widower  of  sixty  years  old.^'*  Mary,  however  ambi- 
tions of  a  crown,  did  not  like  the  choice  made  for  her.  Few 
girls  of  sixteen  would  willingly  espouse  a  regal  valetudinarian 
of  sixty.  But  her  brother  Henry  was  determined  for  political 
reasons  that  his  sister  should  marry  Louis.  Henry  signi- 
ficantly remarked,  that  the  ''  next  time  '^  Mary  bestowed 
her  hand  she  should  have  her  own  choice — a  promise  she 
did  not  forget.     Henry  was  well  aware  at  the  time  that 


*  The  Frvnch  State  Papen  represent  Louie  aa  flfty*lbree  at  thia  period,  but 
bokiog  moeh  older. 
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Mary  was  much  attached  to  his  handsome  favoiirite^  Charles 
Brandon.*     Upon  the  departure  of  the  l^rincess  from  Dover, 
she  was  accompanied  by  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  royal 
galley,  where  they  '^  parted  with   tears   and  lamentations," 
on  a  windy  morning  in  October,  1514.     The  ship  met  with 
disasters  at  sea ;  on  the   second  morning  of  the  voyage  the 
vessel   struck   on    a  sand  bank    near  Boulogne.     Edward 
Hairs  account  of  the  landing  differs  from  the  black-letter 
book    already    quoted.      He    says: — "The    forlorn    young 
bride  had  to  be  lowered  into  an  open  boat,  completely  help- 
less from  sea  sickness.     The   breakers  were  dashing  high, 
and   wetted   the  long  golden  hair  of  the  Princess,  which 
streamed   most    disconsolately  over   her  lovely  face.     The 
boat  could  not  approach  the  beach,  and  the  surf  was  high 
on  the  shallows,  so  that  there  was  no  little  danger  in  land- 
ing;   but    Sir   Christopher   Garvasse,  who   was  a  man   of 
enormous   stature   (7^  feet),  strided   through  the  breakers, 
which  only  reached   a  little   above  his  waist,  bearing  the 
insensible  Princess  in  his  arms."     In  this  fashion  the  bride 
of  France  landed  at  Boulogne.      Her  reception  was  every- 
thing that  might  be  desired   at  the  hands  of  a   hospitable 
and  warm-hearted  people.     The  Princess  Mary  was  accom- 
panied  by   a  retinue,  amongst   whom   were  six  chaplains, 
fourteen   knights,    esquires,    and    lords;    also     thirty-four 
ladies,  including  "  young  Nan  de  Boleine." 

On  Monday  (October  9th),  the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Prance  (St.  Denis),  Mary  Tudor  was  married  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Abbeville  to  Louis   the  Twelfth.     A  Cardinal  and  four 


*  Letters  and  DUry  of  Mary  Tudor  in  the  Cottonian  Collection ;  Brewer^i 
State  Pa])en  (Foreign)  ;  Lord  Herbert ;  Miss  Strickland's  Tudor  Priooesaes. 
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ofiRciated  at  the  marriage.     This  was  the  first  time 
since  the  Norman  Conquest  that  an  English  Princess  became 
Queen  of  France.      In  a  few  days  subsequent  Mary's  coro- 
nation took  place  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis^  amidst  a 
scene  of  great  magnificence. 

To  use  what  might  be  styled  a  modern  phrase^  the  '^  honey- 
moon^'  did  not  last  long.     The  day  after  her  coronation  the 
bride  wrote    to   her  brother   Henry,  complaining   of  the 
''  harsh  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  her  husband,  who  dismissed 
the  greater  number  of  her  English   attendants/'     Henry 
lefused  to  interfere.      A  lively  scene  occurred  between  King 
Louis  and  the  young  English   ladies,  who  cried   effusively 
at  parting  from  their  Royal  mistress ;  they  looked  upon  the 
King  as  "  something   approaching  to  a  monster''  for  inter- 
fering with   the  number  of  maids  chosen  by  the   Queen ; 
they  addressed  the  monarch  in  warm  language.    The  equable 
Louis  was  ''  bowing  and  smiling  at  the  English  beauties  in 
their  fury."     "  So  much  for  marrying  an  old   man,"  said 
the  lovely  Lady  Magdaleine  Dacre ;  "  no  old  husbands  for 
us/'  was   the   exclamation  of  some   dozen  English  ladies. 
"  I  will  never  marry  any  man ;   I  will  be  a  nun,*'  were  the 
words  of  little  Nan  de  Bouleine.     The  Queen  endeavoured  to 
pacify  her  maidens.    So  ^'  lovely  Mary,'^  as  Queen  Katharine 
wrote  of  her,  then  dried  her  tears,  and  with  "  Hope's  picture 
of  a  future  time,"  submitted  to  the  command  of  her  whimsical 
old  husband.     Amongst  the  four  English  ladies  whom  King 
L)ui8  permitted  to  remain  with   his  Queen  was  Mademoi- 
leDe  Nan  de  Bouleine ;  perhaps  she  was  selected  out  of  policy, 
bciug  the  granddaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  niece? 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  both  of  whom  accompanied  the  Princess 
Mary  to  France.     The  document  in  which  the  four  ladies' 
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names  are  set  down  as  maids-of-honour,  is  prcaerved  in  the 
Cottouian  Library,  and  is  signed  by  Louis  XII.  They  were 
all  ladies  of  rank;  two  of  them  being  the  great-grand- 
daughtprs  of  Elizabeth  de  Woodevylie;  and  another  of  the 
fair  dames,  already  noted,  belonged  to  the  proud  and 
chivalrous  House  of  Dacre.  They  were  called  in  Paris  the 
"  English  beauties,"  as  they  rode  out  clad  in  glittering  robe«, 
mounted  on  white  palfreys,  dressed,  on  some  occasions,  in 
rrimson  velvet — a  costume  peculiarly  beeoming  to  the  hazel 
eyes  and  brunette  complexion  of  Nan  de  Bouleine.^  These 
scenes  were,  however,  suddenly  brought  to  a  close. 

The  fashion  of  English  "  dinner-hours,"  introduced  at  the 
French  Court  by  Queen  Mary,  did  not  suit  the  homely  and  m 
retiring  King  Louis.  One  of  his  biographers  remarks^ 
"  Our  King  loved  to  observe  the  good  old  French  custoi 
of  dining  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning;  and  going 
to  bed  at  lix  in  the  evening ;  but  now  it  suited  his  young 
Queen  that  he  should  dine  at  noon,  and  not  go  to  bed  till 
midnight."  It  was  stated  by  the  Kiug's  physicians  that 
this  change  in  his  mode  of  life  would  cause  his  death. 

Louis  lavished  jewels  and  diamonds  of  enormous  value 
upon  his  young  wife ;  but  she  never  forgave  his  interference 
with  the  retention  of  her  ladies.  Mary  observed  all  the 
proprieties  of  her  high  position  without  reproach — a  difficult 
task  in  those  times.  Louis  XII.  died  suddenly  on  the 
New  Year's  Day  of  1515,  leaving  his  Queen  a  widow  after 
a  marriage  of  eighty-two  days.  The  girl-queen,  according 
to  custom,  retired  from  all  society  for  thirty  days. 


PuqQklija'a  atnTy  of  Lb  lUiiDe 
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The  foreign  political  arrangements  of  Wolsey  fell  to  the 
ground  at  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  By  the  marriage  of 
Mary  Tudor  with  Louis^  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Cam- 
brai  had  recoiled  upon  its  authors.  The  main  object  of 
that  policy  had  been  to  shut  out  England  from  all  inter- 
ference in  Continental  politics ;  to  render  France^  in  fact^ 
the  dictator  of  Europe ;  and  what  in  those  days  was  scarcely 
less  important  for  this  purpose^  to  leave  the  Roman  Pontiff 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  '*  Christian  Majesty/' 
But  by  the  marriage  alliance^  Wolsey  had  contrived,  under 
the  semblance  of  an  equal  partition  of  authority,  to  make 
England  in  reality  predominant.  Such  it  was  felt  to  be  by 
King  Louis,  and  more  so  by  his  energetic  successor, 
Francis  I.  Louis  was  no  match  in  political  intrigue  for 
the  English  Monarch,  or  the  vigour  and  genius  of  Wolsey, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life.* 

Louis  XII.  was  a  brave  and  a  humane  Prince.  He  was  a 
General  of  some  ability,  and  signalised  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Aignadel  (May  14th,  1509).  He  was  meditating  another 
expedition  into  Italy  for  the  recovery  of  the  Dukedom  of 
Milan,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  scheme.  Bayard 
states  that  he  was  *^  much  attached  to  his  young  wife,  in 
whose  arms  he  expired.'^  It  is  certain  that  the  young  wife 
had  no  regard  for  him.  The  memory  of  Louis  was  long 
revered  by  the  French  nation.  "  We  never  had  such  good 
times,''  writes  De  Gelais,  ''  under  any  other  prince  as  during 
the  reign  of  our  most  loved  King,  Louis  XII.'' 

Louis  considerably  diminished   the  oppressive  taxation, 
and  never  created  new  ones.  He  loved  his  subjects,  and  his 


*  Brewer's  State  Fapen  (Foreigu),  toL  iL 
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most  passionate  desire  was  to  make  them  lia))py,  for  wliich 
be  wished  to  be  called  their  "father."  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  was  ridiculed  for  his  saving  propensity,  upou 
ivhich  he  remarked  :  "  1  had  much  rather  my  thoughtlesa 
subjects  should  laugh  at  my  parsimony,  than  weep  at  their 
own  oppression. '^  ^1 

The  contrast  between  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  ww^ 
remarkable.  Francis  was  the  patron  and  friend  of  litera- 
ture at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  ;  he  collected  what 
escaped  the  destroying  hand  of  the  Turks  and  other  bar- 
barians, aud  shared  with  Leo  X.  the  glory  and  the  honour 
of  making  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish  in  Europe.  He 
drew  into  France  learned  men  from  every  quarter  of  Europe 
' — scholars,  historians,  painters,  musicians,  architects,  emi- 
nent physicians,  theologians,  and  men  expert  iu  Bcieucia. 
Erasmus,  Budens,  and  De  Petti  concur  in  stating  that 
Francis  always  desired  to  "  encourage  and  bring  to  Paris 
the  learned  and  the  scientific  men  of  other  lands."  Anne  of 
Brittany  had  begun  to  draw  ladies  to  Court,  but  her  hus- 
band, Louis  XIL,  cared  little  for  the  society  of  ladies — 
educated  or  othe'wiae;  and  it  was  uot  till  the  accession  of 
Francis  that  women  made  a  brilliant  appearance  at  Court. 
Francis  also  iuvited  to  his  palaces  the  most  distinguished 
cardinals  and  prelates ;  after  a  time  the  French  Court 
became  the  most  polished  iu  Europe.  Rome,  Horence,  and 
Paris  were  the  three  great  centres  of  learning  and  the 
polite  arts  during  the  reign  of  Francis  L  In  the  hour  of 
adversity,  when  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V.,  Francis  used  these 
memorable  words,  "  Everything  is  lost  except  my  honour." 
There  is,  however,  another  and  a  more  serious  view  to 
be  taken  of  the  "  responsibilities"  of    Francis  as  a    King, 


sud  of  the  English  as  the  invaders  of  his  country.  Tlie 
eonditioQ  of  many  parts  of  France  at  this  time  (1515-16) 
was  OQe  of  wretchedness.  To  destroy  property,  and  to  leave 
thousands  of  womeo  and  children  homeless,  seemed  to  have 
hfen  the  tactics  pursued  by  Henry's  Generals  in  France,  as 
English  deputies  had  before  and  long  subsequently  acted  in 
Ireland.  Barns,  cornfields,  churches,  hospitals,  numerous 
villages,  and  castles  were  indiscriminately  given  to  the 
flamfs  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  his  soldiers.*  "  Wars 
carried  on  in  this  spirit,"  writes  Dr.  Brewer,  "could  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  brutalising  equally  the  invader 
and  the  invaded."  The  extravagance  of  King  Francis,  the 
methods  employed  by  him  for  maintaining  a  numerous  army, 
his  private  profligacy,  liia  oppressive  exactions,  liis  insensi- 
bility fo  the  calamities  thus  inflicted,  had  alienated  from 
him,  in  a  great  degree,  the  patient  and  enduring  loyalty  of 
■  lirave  and  virtuous  people.  Churches,  plate,  and  jewels 
coMecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  all  were  seized  upon 
oy  the  unscrupulous  and  sacrilegious  Francis.  The  gulden 
images  of  the  Apostles  were  melted  down;  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver  chalices  were  sent  to  the  furnace.  The 
various  articles  market!  out  for  taxation  also  showed  that  the 
King  and  his  ministers  had  little  sympathy  for  the  social 
requirements  of  the  people.  A  notable  cleric  of  Paris 
•tales  that  "  the  people  looked  like  spectres  from  want  and 
pdilence  ;  they  cried  out  to  the  Church  to  succour  them ; 
hut  the  Church  was  likewise  suffering  from  the  heavy  exac- 

■  In  Breirer'a  Swto  Pups™,  »ol.  iiL,  apiiean  »  ileat»tch  from  tlie  Eurl 
"•ttBmj  lo  his  rujil  maator.  JeBoribiinf  ill  s  buaiuBw-like  fasliion  the  Jeatiuo. 
■■■Q  be  CMwd  to  tbe  Frencli  people  in  lii«  Ifiumptuuit  mu-cb  throuitb  tlwir 
wnnoj. 
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tions  of  the  Crown,"  It  would  appear  that  the  unfortunate 
habitants  had  to  contend  with  even  a  worse  enemy  than  the 
policy  of  Francis  had  created.  "  The  spoliations  of  their  own 
Kings,"  remarks  Dr.  Brewer,  "  faded  into  uothing  when 
compared  with  tlic  sullen  barbarity  of  the  English  troops, 
who  spared  neither  churches  nor  houses — rich  nor  poor."* 
So  the  unoffending  people  suffered  unto  the  bitter  end. 

I  must  repeat  that  the  "English  armies,"  above  alluded 
to,  were  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  German  and  Italian 
"mercenaries" — a  class  of  soldiers  to  whom  I  have  referred 
in  a  preceding  chapter.  In  all  equity  and  fairplay,  the 
English  King  and  hia  Government  should  have  been 
accountable  for  the  actions  of  the  ferocious  free-lances 
who  were  then  a  disgrace  to  Europe. 

And  now  for  the  love  story  of  the  young  widow  of 
France,  Queen  Mary. 

lu  Brewer's  State  Papers  are  to  he  found  some  interesting 
accounts  of  the  interview  between  Francis  1,  and  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  "  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,"  said  Francis,  "  it  is 
bruited  in  this  my  realm  that  you  are  come  to  marry 
with  the  young  Queen,  your  master's  sister."  Suffolk  felt 
alarmed,  and  denied  that  he  cainc  on  such  a  mission.  The 
King  replied  that,  "if  Suffolk  would  not  be  plain  with  him 
he  must  be  plain  with  the  Duke."  Fraseia  proceeded  to 
inform  Suffolk  that  the  "  Princess  herself  had  broken  the 
matter  to  him,  and  he,  for  his  part,  had  promised  her  on 
the  faith  aud  honour  of  a  King,  thai  he  would  do  hiM 
utmost  to  help  her."  He  then  detailed  certaiu  secrets 
which  had  passed  between  the  lovera,  calling  up  an  unwonted 


rgwor's  StiiW  P»p«ni  (Foreign},  vol.  ii[.  P»rt 
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criuisoa  into  Suffolk's  face,  "  the  which,"  said  Suffolk,  "  I 
knew  no  man  alive  could  tell ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
70UDg   Queen    opened    her    mind    to  the   French   King.'^ 
Francis  perceiving   the   embarrassed   condition  of  Suffolk, 
became   apparently  gracious  and  kindly.       '^  Be  not   dis- 
turbed," said  the  gallant  monarch,  *^  for  you  have  found  a 
friend;  do  not  think  wrong  of  the  Queen;  I  shall  never 
fail  to  act  for  you,  and  to  advance  this  love  you  have  for 
one  another,  as  I  would  for  mine  own  self."     Suffolk  at 
'this  moment  was  almost  indignant  with  his  ladye-love  for 
having  disclosed  their  romantic  secret  to  the  French  King ; 
but  the  young  Queen  was  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to 
check,  if  possible,  the  attentions  of  Francis,  whose  conduct 
became  ungenerous  and  unmanly,  especially  in  her  forlorn 
and  youthful  state,  away  from  country  and  kindred.     About 
the  same  time  the  Princess  wrote  to  her  brother  Henry, 
detailing  the  annoyances  she  endured,  and  was  compelled  to 
disclose  to  Francis  her  affection  for  Suffolk,  in  order  to  be 
reheved  of  the  annoyance  of  his  suit,  which  was  not  to  her 
honour;   and,  in   conclusion,   she  urged   King  Henry  for 
leave  to  return  to  England,  that  she  might  not  be  exposed 
to  a  repetition  of  insults.^ 

The  conduct  of  Henry  at  this  juncture  was  almost  inex- 
plicable  in  exposing  his  sister  to  the  importunities  of  the 
licentious  Francis,  unless  we  conceive  it  to  be  in  part 
accounted  for  by  two  projects  of  the  English  monarches 
own,  which  were  bound  up  with  Suffolk's  special  mission ; 
one  to  obtain  possession  of  the  jewels  presented  to  his  sister 
Mary  by  her  late  husband ;  the  other,  to  make  profit  out  of 

*  Brewer's  State  Paperd,  1515. 


the  desire  of  Francis  to  recover  Tournai.  Henry,  in  his 
grasping  mood,  even  demanded  the  reimbursement  of  the 
expenses  of  his  sister's  passage  to  France,  and  the  cost  of 
Iter  bridal  dress,  The  Princess  was  indignant  at  the  mean 
conduct  of  her  brotlier  in  relation  to  these  matters.  Tn  all 
the  more  generous  and  better  feelings  of  human  nature  the 
contrast  between  King  Henry  and  his  sister  Mary  was 
immense. 

The  Princess  Mary's  marriage  with  Louis  had  been  the 
topic  of  conversation  in  every  Court  of  Europe,  for  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Queen,  La  Reine  Blanche,  was  eagerly  sought 
for  her  own  sake  by  princes  and  nobles.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  and 
even  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  entertained  designs  upon  the 
band  of  the  lovely  youug  widow.  Although  Maximilian 
assured  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Margaret,  that  he  would 
nerer  marry  again  for  "beauty  or  money,  were  he  to  die 
for  it,  and  could  perhaps  resist  beauty,  the  charms  of  money 
were  too  potent  for  his  soul."  "  After  dinner  one  day, 
Maximilian  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Mary's  portrait  for  a 
full  half  hour  or  more,  and  then  summoned  his  secretary, 
who  bad  seen  the  Princess,  and  aaked  him  if  it  was  very 
like  her."  The  secretary  told  him  "  there  could  uot  be  a. 
better  likeness."  "The  Emperor,"  writes  Louis  Maraton  to 
the  Princess  Margaret,  "  has  commissioned  me  to  ask  you, 
without  letting  it  be  known  that  he  bad  taken  auy  interest 
in  the  matter,  to  write  to  the  King  of  England  to  get  the 
lady  into  bis  own  hands,  urging  bia  Majesty  of  England 
that  if  she  be  married  in  France  and  were  to  die  without 
heirs,  hia  kingdom  would  be  exposed  to  great  hazards." 
But  the  Emperor's  application   arrived  too  late.     Maratou 
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■Utes  that  Maximilian  waa  always  ualiicky  in  his  love 
adventures,*  It  was  money  the  needy  Emperor  required 
most  at  this  time,  and  not  a  yonng  wife. 

At  this  jjeriod  Francis  I.  was  in  his  twenty-second 
year.  He  is  described  as  "  corpulent  in  stomach  and  slender 
iu  legs,"  Pasqualija,  who  saw  him  in  Paris,  gives  an 
account  of  &  conversation  he  had  with  Henry  VIII.  on  the 
personal  appearance  and  manners  of  his  cousin  of  France. 
"  His  Majesty  came  to  me  and  aaid  :  '  Is  the  King  of  France 
as  tall  as  I  am  ?'  I  told  him  there  was  little  difference. 
'  Is  be  as  stout  ?'  I  told  him  he  was  not.  '  What  sort  of 
I^  has  be?'  I  replied,  'Spare.'  'Then,'  said  King 
Hal,  '  I  have  the  longest  and  strongest  legs  in  all  Englaod  ; 
I  will  give  one  hundred  marks  to  any  Frenchman  who 
will  produce  as  good  legs.' "  It  is  not  related  that  any 
favourite  entered  the  lists  to  win  the  wager.  The  mother 
of  Francis,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  great  influence  with  her 
«n;  and  she  deserved  it,  for  never  did  mother  more  regard 
a  •on.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  vrriting  to  Henry  VIII., 
*ay> :  "  I  never  saw  a  woman  like  to  her,  both  for  wit, 
honour,  and  good-nature.  She  is  always  doing  good  for 
tliMe  who  need  itj  and  is  a  protector  of  the  lonely  and 
Knd  desolate  of  her  own  seic."  A  high  commendation  from 
aucb  a  man  as  Sutfolk. 

Francis  I.  made  a  public  entry  into  Paris  about  two 
months  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Louis  Xtl.  Galti- 
morc,  writing  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  draws  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  public  procession,  and  the  "  magnificent 
fti^bt  presented  to  the  inhabitants,  the  like  of  which  was 
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never  before  witnessed  in  PariB."  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as 
the  representative  of  the  English  King,  was  present,  and 
the  Dowager  Queen  (Mary  of  England}  saw  the  grand 
pageant  from  a  window,  seated  beside  Nan  de  Bouleiue, 
■who  waa  right  raerrie  at  the  lively  aeene.  "  The  people 
were  half  mad  with  joy,"  La  Reine  Blanche  looked  un- 
happy, and  seemed  as  if  forgotten ;  yet  a  few  mouths  back 
she  was  the  popular  idol  of  France. 

When  the  young  Queen  saw  the  contest  that  waa  likely 
to  take  place  for  her  hand,  she  became  alarmed.  She 
reminded  her  brother  of  his  promise,  that  "  in  her  nest 
marriage  her  own  feelings  alone  were  to  be  consulted." 
Henry,  however,  soon  forgot  his  promises,  when  he  saw  a 
chance  of  promoting  some  State  affairs  by  sacrificing  his 
sister's  happiness.  Mary's  courage  was  well  tried  on  this 
occasion.  She  was,  however,  a  warm-hearted,  constant,  noble- 
minded  woman.  She  sent  a  message  to  Suffolk  to  meet 
her  immediately  in  the  royal  library.*  Two  ladies,  the 
senior  of  her  attendants,  were  present.  Suffolk  entered 
with  hesitation,  for  he  dreaded  King  Henry's  resentment. 
The  Queen  was  determined  to  take  all  the  censure  or  blame 
upon  herself.  She  informed  her  lover  of  the  position  of 
affairs.  "  We  must,"  said  Mary,  "  either  marry  now,  or  lose 
all  chance  of  our  future  happiness."  The  Queen  made  a 
delicate  allusion  to  the  former  associations  that  existed 
between  them,  their  correspondence  and  love-tokens. 

The  courageous  Suffolk  ched  tears;  he  remained  ailcut. 
Mary  became  impatient ;   advancing  towards  him  she  said, 

*  In  Miu  Slriukluid'a  Lives  of  the  Tudor  PHnceuM  i»  dironioled  an  inter- 
eitins  utwiunt  oF  the  firat  interriew  botween  Softblk  uid  the  Dowager  Qovan 


"  Have  more  courage,"  Then  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  with  one  of  those  sweet  endearing  smiles 
that  were  native  to  the  woman,  addressed  her  lover  in  these 
homely  words:  "Charles  BrandoHj  if  you  will  marry  me, 
my  heart,  my  atfeclions,  are  stii!  yours,  and  can  never  he 
conferred  on  any  other  man  ;  but  our  marriage  must  take 
place  within  Jour  days  or  never,*  Danger  thrLatens  us  at 
every  point.     I  shall  be  tnie  to  the  death." 

The  scenes  which  occurred  have  been  related  by  Anna 
floleyn  to  Margaret  Wyatt,  by  Father  Palsgrave,  and 
Lady  Dacre;  but  I  prefer  the  interesting  picture  drawn  by 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dison. 

"The  light  in  Suffolk's  brain  was  dimmer  than  the  taper 
in  the  Gothic  room  in  which  he  stood.  He  loved,  he  feared, 
he  paused.  '  Decide/  said  Mary.  Then  the  man  gave 
way.  Ten  persons  were  invited  to  the  Hfltel  de  Clnny, 
King  Francis  being  one  of  them,  when  a  nameless  priest  + 
entered  the  tiny  chapel,  said  his  office,  and  made  Suffolk 
and  Mary  Tudor  man  and  wife." 

When  Henry  discovered  the  clandestine  marriage  he 
gave  vent  to  indignation  in  his  usual  mode.  He  denounced 
Suffolk  as  a  [(eijurcr ;  he  had  "  made  him  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  in  visiting  the  French  Court  he  (Suffolk)  would 
meKly  present  himself  as  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
English   King,"  and  "  make   no   lover's   tricks"   with   the 

ittrj  wrote  to  ber   brother,  eUting  tbat   she   would   enter  a,  convent 
«  titna  be  compelled  to  idattj  nay  man  against  ber  own  TeeLitiga, 
t  Fuller  Palagnive  nu  the  priest  wLio  performed  the  marriage.      Nan  de 
Bouldue  WM  pretenC,   and  it  woe  one  of   llie  last  nocaaions    OD    wbicb    ibe 
•Iteodeil  the  Prineeaa.     Nsitber  P»lB([r»»B  nor  Brewer  i> 
••f  itifl  FrtDOb  roonftrch,   and  it  it  voiy  unlikely  Ifaat  be  wu 
nooj,  beiiig  a  concealed  ]o*er  of  Mary  bimaelf. 


young  Queeu.  In  one  of  Wolsey'a  letters  he  states  tliat 
Kinp  Henry  "was  strongly  inclined  to  dissolve  hia  sister's 
marriage  by  cutting  off  her  lover's  head."*  The  wrath  of 
Henry  was  ultimately  appeased  hy  receiving  a  large  portion 
of  the  jewels  and  diamonds  which  Mary  received  from  King 
Louis,  which  were  valued  at  "200,000/. 

The  letter  written  by  Queen  Mary  to  lier  brother 
Henry,  "  seeking  forgiveness  for  the  '  clandestine  mar- 
riage/" was  evidently  copied  from  an  original,  dictated 
perhaps  by  Wolsey,  or,  more  likely,  by  Father  Palsgrave, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  Princess's  secret.  The 
composition  and  style  is  too  guarded  for  a  girl  of  aeventeeu 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  j  besides,  the  tone  is  far  too 
humble  for  the  high-spirited  Mary  Tudor,  who  believed 
that  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  her  own  hand  as 
she  pleased.  Whoever  wrote  the  "original"  thoroughly 
understood  the  inner  feelings  of  Henry,  and  appealed  to 
them  with  much  delicacy  and  earnestness.  Mary  had 
little  experience  in  letter-writing  at  this  period,  and  as  to 
Suffolk,  he  was  incapable  of  dictating  an  epistle  to  the 
critical  and  pedantic  Henry;  yet  a  letter  bearing  his 
signature  was  despatched  to  King  Henry,  "  seeking  for- 
giveness for  becoming  his  brother-in-law  without  the  royal 
consent,"     This  letter  was  composed  by  Father  Ambrose. 

At  this  moment  of  danger  Wolsey  came  to  the  front,  and 
by  his  dominant  influence  with  Henry  released  the  lovers 
from  the  impending  ruin  which  threatened  them.  How 
far  Suffolk  evinced  hia  gratitude  will  appear  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

■  Stots  Fapen;  Lord  HarWn'a  Lifu  of  Ileor;  VIII ;  Uiu  SlriekUiul'a 
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On  the  return  of  Mary  and  Suffolk  to  England,  the 
King  commanded  that  a  public  marriage  should  take  place 
at  the  Grey  Friars  Church,  Greenwich,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  demonstration,  the  King  giving  away 
the  bride.  Queen  Katharine  and  the  ladies  of  her  Court 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
A  German  writer  states  that  Anna  Boleyn  was  present, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  King.  Such  is  not  the 
fact.  At  the  period  of  the  young  Queen^s  marriage  to 
Suffolk  "  little  Nan  de  Bouleine^'  was  in  the  convent  at 
Brie,  and  did  not  return  to  England  for  nearly  seven  years 
subBequently. 

Dr.  Brewer  contends  that  Anna  Boleyn  "never  be- 
longed to  the  household  retinue  of  the  Princess ;  that  her 
name  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  her  sister  Mary.^^ 
I  must  respectfully  dissent  from  this  staten)ent,  although 
it  has  been  made  by  so  eminent  an  authority.  I  have, 
however,  already  referred  to  a  document  in  the  Cottouian 
Library  where  the  name  of  Nan  de  Bouleine  occurs  as  one 
of  the  four  maids-of-honour  retained;  it  is  signed  by 
Louis  XII.  himself,  which  makes  the  matter  conclusive.* 

Father  Palsgrave,  who  was  many  years  resident  in  France, 
was  Mary^B  principal  French  preceptor.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  Princess  to  England  he  was  one  of  her  chaplains. 
He  subsequently  became  a  celebrated  professor  of  the 
French  language  in  London,  and  several  of  the  young 
nobility  were  numbered  amongst  his  pupils.  He  is  said 
to  have   been    the    first    Englishman    who    attempted   to 


*  In  the  second  volume  of  ibis  work  I  hope  to  be  able  to  resume  the  bistory 
of  La  Kerne  Blancbe,  under  the  title  of  tbe  "  Queen  Duchess." 
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compile  and  Arrabge'^  a  French  Grammar*  He  was 
much  esteemed  by  Henry  VlIL*  Baddyffe  atatea  that 
Anna  Boleyn  was  amongst  his  pupils.  He  died  about 
1541.  Father  Pdsgrave  has  been  cbiimed  by  the  Re- 
formers as  ''  a  convert  to  their  cause  /'  but  there  are 
some  letters  of  his  extant  which  prove  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  Reformation,  and  cm  one  occasion  called  Cranmer  a 
hypocrite  and  a  knave.  Thomdale  describes  Palsgrave  as 
''  an  eminent  chess*  player  and  an  admirable  story-teller— a 
class  of  men  then  much  esteemed  in  England.^ 

*  Anthooy  Wood,  Dr.  Pitti^  Dodd,  ftod  Thondak. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PALL  OF  THE  DUKE   OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  represented  the  ancient  family 
of  Stafford.    He  was  the  hereditary  High  Constable  of  Eng- 
land^ claiming  descent  on  one  side  from  Edward   III.,  and 
was  Tcry  wealthy.       He  was  ambitious,  and  soon  attracted 
Wolsey's  notice;  he  scorned  to  pay  court  to  the  Cardinal, 
whom  he  much  disliked.     He  thus  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Minister^  and  the  resentment  of  his  King.     He   was 
suddenly  arrested^  and  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the 
Crown.     Buckingham  was  innocent  of  any  treasonable  plots. 
His  trial  disclosed  no  crime  of  treason ;  yet  he  was  found 
guilty.     The  conduct  of  Wolsey  to  this  nobleman  remains 
a  lasting  reproach  to  his  character. 

Tiie  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  steadfast  adherent  of 
Queen  Katharine.  He  was  the  rival  and  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Howard,  whose  hostility  to  the  Queen  was  so 
strongly  manifest.  He  was  related  to  King  Henry,  not  only 
on  the  Tudor,  but  the  Woodevylle  line.  A  man  so  near  the 
royal  family,  and  possessed  of  such  wealth,  might  be  con- 
sidered either  a  useful  friend  or  a  dangerous  foe.  The  Duke 
was,  nevertheless,  a  loyal  man,  although  beheaded  for 
treason.  Queen  Katharine  was  attached  to  this  noble 
family,  who  sustained  her  cause  for  years  ]*  and  the  Staf- 

*  Lingard,  toI.  ▼. ;  Hiiitory  of  Two  Qaeenii,  vol.  iii. 
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fords  of  the  House  of  Backingham  were  installed  in  all  the 
coTifidenrial  offices  which  were  at  the  dwpcwal  of  Katharine. 

Buckingham  was  tried  by  a  ^  select  number^  of  peers, 
whom  Wolsey  bad  named.  The  most  ridicnlons  charges  were 
bronght  against  him.  Several  times  he  exclaimed :  '*  That 
is  all  false^  it  is  most  nntroe — ^the  papers  are  all  forgeries/' 
The  peers  began  to  whisper.  '^  Speak  ont,  my  lords/'  said 
Buckingham ;  ''  it  is  the  King's  will  that  I  should  die.  I 
am  content  to  die^  though  not  for  the  crimes  alleged,  all  of 
which  are  manifestly  false.''^  Backin^ham  and  his  friends 
felt  that  the  whole  trial  was  merely  a  form — a  scandalous 
sham ;  and  erery  man  of  the  seventeen  peers  who  formed 
the  jury  knew  in  heart  and  soul  that  there  was  no  evidence 
U}  fiUMtain  the  accusations.  The  King  demanded  the  life, 
and  still  more  desired  the  princely  possessions,  of  this 
munificent  noble.  So,  obediently,  the  peers  satisfied  his 
wish.  The  President  of  the  Court  put  the  question  indi- 
vidually, commencing  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  "  I  say 
that  he  is  guilty/'  answered  Suffolk,  laj-ing  his  hand  against 
his  heart.  So  said  every  peer  in  turn.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  and  asked  the 
doomed  noble  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  replied  with  a  firm  voice : — 
'*  iMy  liord  of  Norfolk,  you  have  said  to  me  as  a  traitor 
nhould  be  said  unto ;  but  I  was  never  none.  Still,  my 
IohIh,  I  nothing  malign  you  for  that  you  have  done  unto 
x\\i\  May  the  Eternal  God  forgive  you  my  death,  as  I  do; 
1  Hliall  never  sue  to  the  King's  Highness  for  my  life.  .  .  . 
I  desire  the  forgiveness  of  all  good  men  and  women  ;   and 
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most  fireely  forgive  my  enemies.  My  life  is  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  in  perhaps  a  few  hours  I  may  be  permitted  to 
take  a  last^  and  a  long  farewell^  of  those  whom  I  have  loved 
and  honoured  in  life/'* 

Great  interest  was  exerted  to  save  Buckingham's  life; 
but  his  enemies  were  powerful  and  implacable.  Anna 
Boleyn's  father^  and  all  his  connexions,  had  been  forward 
in  this  deadly  contest  with  Buckingham.  The  battle  had 
commenced  when  Anna  Boleyn  was  only  eight  years  old, 
and  in  the  outset  it  had  gone  in  favour  of  the  Duke. 
Buckingham  had  snatched  from  the  Boleyn  family  the 
coronet  of  Wiltshire.  Buckingham,  and  the  men  of  his 
opinions^  had  prevented  Anna's  father  from  rising  in  the 
pablic  service,  and  acquiring  a  position  due  to  wealth, 
talents,  and  high  connexions.f  There  could  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  result  of  the  trial  when  Lord  Rochford  (the  newly 
created  peer),  Lord  Cobham,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were 
chief  amongst  the  peers  who  formed  the  jury. 

The  noble  prisoner  was  conducted  back  to  the  Tower  in 

the  usual  barbarous  manner,  two  headsmen  bearing  their 

murderous  weapons  before  him.     Vast  crowds  of  people  lined 

the  way  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Temple,  from  whence 

the  Duke  was  conveyed  in  a  barge  to  his  final  destiny.      Sir 

lliomas  Lovell  desired  him  to  sit  on  the  velvet  cushions 

arranged  for  him  in  the  barge.     Buckingham  replied  in  a 

broken-hearted  accent:  ''Nay,  nay.  Sir  Thomas,  when  I 

went  to  Westminster   Hall  to  answer  the  divers   charges 

against  me,  I  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but  now  I  am 

•  Yew  Book,  Hilaiy  Term,  13  Henry  VII.;  RolU/  MSS.;  State  Triali  ; 
Stowe,  HaU,  H.  Salt,  Lingard,  Hallani. 
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but  Edward  Bohun^  the  most  caitiff  of  the  world.  The 
will  of  God  be  done."* 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  attended  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Tower  Hill.  He  addressed  the 
populace  at  some  lengthy  assuring  them  that  he  was  a  loyal 
and  a  true  subject  to  the  King.  He  regretted  the  careless 
life  he  led  for  some  time ;  he  was  in  heart  and  soul  attached 
to  the  old  Latin  Church.  "I  have/'  said  he,  "  this  morning 
Wiccivod  *  my  good  Lord'  (the  Holy  Eucharist)  at  the  Mass 
offered  up  for  my  poor  soul.  I  ask  the  prayers  of  all 
pn^Mcnt — young  and  old.  And  now  I  say,  good  people, 
farowell  to  you  all.^'t 

Dr.  Brewer's  research  amongst  State  Papers  leads  to  the 
(*()iiclu8ion  that  Wolsey  "  was  not  so  '  hungry  '  for  Bucking- 
ham's destruction  as  some  persons  following  on  Polydore 
V(!rgil'8  track  might  imagine."  Holinshed  and  Herbert 
iMl()f)t  the  false  statements  of  Polydore  Vergil. 

TIk;  repute  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  been  long 
enveloped  in  tlic  mists  of  popular  prejudice.  He  has  been 
riii»repre.sente(l  in  words  and  actions,  both  by  tradition  and 
history.  His  immense  wealth  excited  the  envy  of  the  King 
iind  the  s[)endtlirift  knights  and  squires.  His  retainers 
were  nntnerons,  his  liveries  gorgeous;  on  some  occasions  he 
wiw  attended  by  two  hundred  servants,  trumpeters,  &c.  He 
hiid  two  services  of  gold  plate;  and  his  banquets  outshone 
thciie  of  the  Cardinal  of  York.  He  was  well  known  in 
V\u\n  from  the  splendour  of  his  ^^appointments"  and 
iMirMoroiiN  unite.      He  is  described  as  the  "proudest  man  in 


•  HtHtc  Trials  ;  Hall's  Chronicle  ;  Slowe. 
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England ;"  yet  it  is  recorded  that  the  "  poorest  vassal  could 
approach  him^  and  make  known  his  grievance.     It  is  alleged 
that  he  was  ''  harsh  and  cruer^  to  his  tenants :  the  con- 
trary was  the  fact.    Few  rich  men  thought  less  of  money. 
In  one  of  Polydore  Vergil's  letters  he  is  described  as  "  a 
mean  miser^  who  grumbled  at  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.''     Yet  still  it  happened  that  Buckingham 
OQtrivalled  the  Cardinal  of  York  in  his  magnificent  "  train 
and  appointments"  at  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  English 
and  French  monarchs.     So  in  this^  like  many  other  cases^ 
Polydore  is  a  false  witness.     Buckingham  was  no  admirer 
of  Wolsey,  yet  never  used  unseemly  language  in  speaking  of 
the  Cardinal.  Shakespeare's  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham is  a  mere  counterfeit^  like  many  others  of  his  historical 
characters. 

As  I  have  already  remarked^  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  the  most  powerful  and  earnest  friend  Queen  Katharine 
possessed  in  England.  He  disappeared  from  the  scene  just 
at  the  time  the  conspirators  against  the  Queen  commenced 
their  organisation. 

The  office  of  High  Constable,  which  Buckingham  inherited 
from  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford,  was  forfeited  in  his 
person,  and  was  never  after  revived.  Edward  Stafford 
▼as  the  family  name  by  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  popularly  known.  It  is  stated,  however,  in  a  work 
entitled, ''  The  History  of  Remarkable  Trials,"  that  he  took 
the  Bomame  of  Bohun  before  that  of  Stafford,  he  being 
descended  from  the  Bohuns.  A  train  of  misfortune  seemed 
to  have  pursued  Buckingham's  family.  His  father  was 
beheaded  by  Richard  III. ;  his  grandfather  fell  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Albans ;  his  great-grandfather  was  slain  in  a  fight 

L  2 
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near  XarduunptmL ;    and   another   near  idatiTe    perahed 
sword  in.  hand  on  the  field  of  Shiewsbnzj. 

When  Chariea  Y.  heazd  of  the  csecadon.  of  Buckingham^ 
he  aeid,  in  aOnaion  to  Wolaer's  alleged  origiii  and  Bucking- 
ham's  titleay  ^  Then  has  the  butcher's  dog  paDed  down  the 
fioRiC  hock  in  all  Chriatendom,"* 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 

ANNA   BOLETN   EETURN8  TO   ENGLAND. 

I.V  1522^  Anna  Boleyn^  then  in  her  twenty-first  y^eu^) 
returned  to  England  from  the  French  Courts  to  the  regret 
of  the  good  Queen  Claude.  Anna  was  long  remembered  in 
the  Court  of  Blois,  where  she  spent  the  happiest  days  of 
her  life.  Perhaps  no  young  lady  of  her  time  or  rank  was 
better  read.  She  was  perfect  in  the  French  tongue  of  that 
period — the  present  beautiful  and  plastic  language  of  versatile 
genius — and  could  converse  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  ^^  The 
Lady  Anna/'  says  a  French  writer,  "  was  the  fairest  and 
the  most  bewitching  of  all  the  lovely  dames  at  the  French 
Court  in  my  time.  She  possessed  a  great  talent  for  poetry, 
and  when  she  sang,  like  a  second  Orpheus,  she  would  have 
made  bears  and  wolves  attentive.  She  likewise  danced  the 
English  dances,  leaping  and  gliding  with  infinite  grace  and 
agility.  She  invented  many  new  figures  and  steps,  which 
are  yet  known  by  her  name,  or  of  those  of  the  gallant 
partners  with  whom  she  danced  them.  She  was  well  skilled 
in  all  games  fashionable  at  Courts.  Besides  singing  like  a 
siren,  accompanying  herself  on  the  lute,  she  harped  better 
than  Eang  David,  and  handled  cleverly  both  lute  and  rebec. 
She  dressed  with  marvellous  taste,  and  devised  new  modes, 
which  were  followed  by  the  fairest  ladies  of  the  French 
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Courts  but  none  wore  them  with  her  gracefiilness^  in  which 
she  rivalled  Venus/'* 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  states  that  the  ''  best  of  Anna's 
gifts  were  those  of  Nature,  not  of  Art;  the  wine  and 
harvest  of  her  Celtic  blood.  She  was  a  poetess  no  less 
than  a  musician.  .  .  .  The  pulse  of  life  beat  strongly  in  her 
veins.  No  pain  surprised  the  gladness  in  her  eyes.  Her 
spirits  never  flagged ;  her  brightness  never  faded ;  her  in- 
vention never  failed.  The  soul  of  every  circle  into  which 
she  came,  she  made,  without  an  eflbrt  of  her  own,  a  friend 
of  every  generous  woman,  and  a  knight  of  every  noble  man. 
That  yearning  for  a  holy  life  which  she  had  felt  at  Hever, 
and  had  set  before  her  fancy  as  the  prize  of  filial  love,  had 
painted  her  animal  spirits  with  an  ideal  grace.  Her  eyes 
were  always  lit  with  fire ;  her  lips  were  always  curved  with 
mirth.  An  air  of  mischief  hovered  on  her  brain;  yet 
under  the  bewitching  Irish  manner  lay  a  deep  sense  of 
things  unseen ;  now  playful,  now  sedate,  she  could  be  every- 
thing in  turn.  If  Queen  Claude  and  the  Princess  Renee 
loved  her  for  the  beauty  of  her  ways,  Marguerite  de  Valois 
found  in  her  a  kindred  thinker.  Neither  Queen  Katharine 
nor  the  ladies  of  her  circle  could  resist  the  charm  of  Anna ; 
in  her  society  the  day  was  never  dull,  and  in  the  sparkle 
of  her  talk  the  old  of  heart  felt  young  and  fresh  again." 

Those  courtiers  who  first  saw  Anna  on  her  arrival  from 
France  were  enraptured  with  one  whom  De  Silvana,  the  Por- 
tuguese painter,  called  *'  ugly,  but  strikingly  remarkable.'' 


*  The  abore  passage,  which  U  quoted  by  Mias  Strickland,  is  attributed  to 
Chateaubriand ;  but  Lingard  questions  its  accuracy,  and  believes  it  was  written 
bj  another  penon. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  blood  of  the  noisy^  bustling  House  of 
Onnonde  ran  in  her  veins.  From  her  Irish  descent  she 
inherited — 

"  The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes.*^ 

And,  like  the  Irish  Isolt  of  the  great  poet,  Anna  Boleyn  was 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  turn  of  her  neck,  and  her 
glossy  throat.  In  1 527,  another  admirer  of  Nan's  describes 
her  as  small  and  lively,  a  sparkling  brunette,  with  fascina- 
ting eyes  and  long  black  hair,  which,  contrary  to  the  sombre 
fashion  of  those  days,  she  wore  coquettishly  floating  loosely 
down  her  back,  interlaced  with  jewels.  The  beauty  of  her 
eyes. and  her  hair  struck  all  beholders  alike;  and  enchanted 
poets,  painters,  and  minstrels.  ^^  Nan  de  Bouleine  has  no 
equal  in  all  England,'^  was  the  oft-repeated  remark  of  the 
rustics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hever  Castle ;  and  much 
reason  the  people  had  to  love  her,  for  her  benevolence  was 
unbounded,  and  far  beyond  her  limited  income. 
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THE    IRISH     COUSIN, 


Amongst  Anna's  first  suitors  was  her  Irish  cousin^  James 
Sutler^  a  young  gentleman  sadly  inferior  in  education  and 
good-breeding  to  his  learned  and  accomplished  kinswoman. 
It  is  aflBrmed  that  Anna  had  only  seen  her  ^^  tall  Irish 
cousin,  with  large  blue  eyes/'  twice  at  Hever ;  that  he  was 
educated  in  Spain,  and  on  his  way  home  came  to  London ; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  and  Lord 
Wiltshire,  was  presented  to  his  "  Cousin  Nan''  as  a  suitor,  but 
he  failed  to  make  any  impression ;  '^  artful  Nan  stating 
that  she  desired  to  become  a  nun."  ^'  This  was  a  plan  often 
adopted  by  Anna/'  writes  Margaret  Lee,  "  to  drive  suitors 
or  lovers  from  her  presence."  But  there  were  other  reasons. 
The  Irish  cousin  lacked  one  element  of  attraction — the  very 
thought  is  an  unamiable  one — he  was  comparatively  poor; 
and  his  fair  Cousin  Nan  was  thoroughly  possessed  of  the 
fortune-hunting  instinct  of  the  Boleyn  family.  The  fortune- 
hunting  disposition  of  the  lords  and  knights  of  Henry's 
reign  cast  shame  upon  the  chivalry  of  previous  times;  yet 
there  was  *'  a  grain  of  improvement"  in  this  respect,  to 
what  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  the 
young  and  handsome  brother  of  Lord  Rivers  married  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk  for  her  large  jointure.  The 
bridegroom  was  twenty-four,  and  the  "sprightly  bride" 
eighty-one.     The  chivalry  of  Henry's  reign  had  a   parsi- 
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Wonioiu  and  a  petty  side ;  it  vaa  a  vulgar  inheritance 
Itequeathed  to  society  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses;  and 
m  the  hands  of  the  "  new  proprietors"  sentiment  became 
loney.  In  the  reign  of  Elizaheth  several  titled  dames 
descended  in  the  social  scale,  marrying  their  menials ;  and 
e  ancient  and  wealthy  widows  becoming  the  wives  of 
■Ijoys  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  In  those  times  the 
"  boy-men"  were  the  successful  fortune-hunters. 

Wolsey,  however,  had  a  fore  thou  glitful  political  interest 
m  this  Butler  match.  He  wished  to  make  up  somewhat 
like  a  peace  between  the  lawless  "  Lords  of  the  Pale,"* 
wherewith  to  strengthen  the  English  interest  against  the 
native  Irish,  for  whom  iu  his  despatches  lie  expresses  all  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  a  proud  man  feels  for  those  who 
will  not  submit  to  subjugation.  His  Irish  policy  was  that 
of  Iiis  predecessors,  "  divide  and  conquer."  The  Butler 
pirty  in  the  Pale  were  influential  in  the  English  interest,  not 
hecause  they  loved  England,  but  hated  the  Fitzgeralds. 

It  was  reported  in  Dublin  and  Kilkenny,  that  Lord 
Jimca  Butler  was  about  to  marry  "  a  great  French  beauty, 
nuned  Nan  de  Bouleine;"  that  she  had  Irish  blood  in  her 
'ring;  had  uncles  priests;  was  the  companion  of  Queens, 
uid  the  friend  of  the  poor ;  that  the  Pope  sent  his  blessing 
loher;  that  she  loved  the  Irish  of  the  Pale,  and  would 
won  be  with  them."  This  gossip  was  quickly  circulated  in 
ever;  form  of  romance  which  a  lively  imaginative   people, 


*  Hm  Ttit  «u  tha  poition  of  Ireland  then  uader  the  rule  or  misruls  of  tl 
4«(nduitaafttiii  Normal]  iunden  of  IrDlBnd— or  wbon)  Lhe  Fitzg«n1ds  u 
(^  Butltti  wan  for  generRtiaaa  tbe  moat  potent  mognntea  for  good  or  evi 
^  Fi^ifMsiilii  ware — Lhe  Deamond  br»ncb,  ufierwards  ■□  cruelly  trsateil  t 
SoUUi— tl>a  muat  liked  b;  the  nUiTB  Irtah. 


like  the  Irish,  could  devise.  The  Eugiish  "  story-tellers," 
already  alluded  to,  made  their  rounds  of  the  Pale;  ballads 
were  in  requisition  upon  the  "  Lovelie  Ladye  Nan."  The 
minatrels  took  up  the  inspiratiou,  and  cTerything  promised 
fair.*  Anna's  grandmother.  Lady  Margaret  Boleyn,  was  well 
known  in  Kilkenny ;  she  was  a  great  horsewoman,  and  often 
joined  in  the  chase  for  several  hours.  She  was  a  declared 
suatainer  of  the  Papal  authority,  and  collected  "  Peter's 
Pence"  amongst  her  unruly  retainers.  Such  a  noman  was 
sure  of  popularity  in  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  or  even  amongst  the 
Irish  natives,  who  were  always  most  earnest  in  their  support 
of  the  Pope.  " '  Mairgread  Gerirt,'  as  Lady  Butler,"  writes 
Mr.  Dixon, "  lives  iu  Irish  history  ;  she  was  a  large,  hand- 
aome  woman,  with  a  spirit  still  more  daring  and  imperious 
than  her  husband.  Her  speech  was  loud,  her  eye  was  tierce  ; 
and  woe  to  the  poor  kerne  that  crossed  her  path.  She 
was  so  swift  that  people  fancied  her  a  creature  of  the  air, 
who  forced  the  winds  and  waves  to  do  her  will.  In  the 
long  lines  of  Irish  heroines,  no  woman  ranks  with  '  Mairgread 
Gerirt.'  "* 

Wolsey  anticipated  success  in  this  scheme  of  marriage 
utilised;  but  Anna  Boleyn  was  not  so  facile  a  subject  for 
the  statesman's  wiles.  Threats  were  used,  yet  her  father's 
influence  failed  on  this  occasion,  and  "rumour  ran  abroad" 
that  she  had  a  lover  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hever.  "  Who 
can   it  be?"  was  the  remark  of  an   old  maiden  aunt,  who 

*  In  the  (junint  deppatchea  of  Beverel  Lord  Deputies  Troia  Duhliu,  then 
&ra  kUdbIodb  tt>  tliD  "  Biriv&l  of  the  newBinongers"  from  London.  Thii  sjitem 
continued  tor  cenlurici.  During  the  Vicerojftltj  of  Hecry  Hyde,  EafI  of 
Clarendon,  in  1086,  tbkt  noblem»n,  in  &  d«palch  to  Lord  SunderUnd,  com- 
pUini  oF  tJie  "  Ijing,  miBchief-m&king  atorj-tellcn,  who  bad  jiut  ftrrived  troia 
Loudon." 
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was  known  to  be  a  spy  upon   the    movements  of  Anna^ 
whose  life  was  made  miserable  about  this  time. 

Some  writers  '^  are  convinced^'  that  Thomas  Wyatt  was 
the  only  man  for  whom  Anna  Boleyn  had  "  a  very  particular 
attachment/'     Dr.  Nott — a  good  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion— states  that  he  has  laboured  in  vain  to  discover  any 
document  that  could  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.     Tradition^ 
it  is  true^  has  handed  down  many  romantic  fragments  con- 
cerning Anna  and  her  friend.     Mrs.  Thompson^  and  other 
writers,  "  feel  certain  that  Anna  loved  Wyatt.''     That  she 
admired  and  loved  Wyatt's  society  is  beyond  doubt.     And 
what  woman  of  Anna's  high  mental  culture  could  resist 
the  charms  of  this  accomplished  poet's  company  ?     He  had 
no  rival  at  the  English  Court.     Anna  Boleyn,  however, 
cannot  be  judged   by  the    present  standard   of   educated 
women's  minds  or  feelings.     Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  contends 
that  the  friendship  between  both  parties  was  purely  platonic. 
He  says  that  '^  every  line  that  was  written  (or  spoken)   by 
Wyatt  to  his  '  Laura '  was  such  as  a  minstrel  might  have 
addressed  to   a  female  saint."     The  young  courtiers  were 
jeakms  of  the  favour  shown  by  Anna  Boleyn  to  the  poor 
poet,  whom  they  hated  for  his  genius ;  but  Anna  despised 
their  resentments,  and  smiled  upon  the  minstrel,  whom 
popular  report  declared  to  be  her  ''  true  love." 
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THE    BORDER    CHIEF. 


Suddenly  a  change  occurred.  A  new  suitor  appeared,  and 
one  whose  importance  set  the  pretensions  of  the  Irish  couain 
far  aside.  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  brought  to  Anna  Boleyn 
an  offering  of  his  honest  affection.  He  had  seen  her  many 
times  in  the  Queen's  ante-room  amongst  the  Court  ladies; 
then  he  had  "  a  gossip  in  the  royal  gardens,  where,''  says 
Margaret  Lee,  "  he  confessed  his  most  honourable  love  and 
devotion  to  the  accomplished  maid-of-honour.''  Anna  had, 
it  seems  in  this  case,  unconsciously  made  a  conquest;  but 
how  many  did  she  not  knowingly  make,  and  spurn?  She 
(Icliglitcd  in  "  sentimental  flirtation ;"  but  never  indulged 
in  those  "  romping  matches"  with  young  courtiers,  for 
which  the  ladies  of  those  times  were  noted.  ,  Anna  kept 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Court  at  a  distance,  and  was  con- 
Hciiucutly  no  favourite.  "A  Lord  Mayor's  granddaughter'' 
was  the  sneering  remark  of  the  landed  lords.  The 
*'  Lonl  Mayor  8  granddaughter,"  however,  had  the  blood  of 
the  princely  Howards  in  her  veins,  and  she  had  evidently 
won  the  aflVctions  of  the  heir  to  the  powerful  House  of 
Northumberland,  to  the  annoyance  of  many  Court  ladies  of 
ancient  family.  *'  An  air  of  romance  clung  about  this 
Honlcr  Chiof/'  writes  Mr.  Dixon,  '^iu  whom  his  warlike 
nuocHtor,  Hotspur,  seemed  to  live  again.  A  man  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  handsome  and  tall,  he  looked  the  soldier 
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from  '  Iiis  boimet  to  his  apur.'  Percy  knew  little  of  the 
Court,  or  the  mannera  of  those  who  frequented  it.  He 
iras  a  country  geutlemaaj  but  one  of  great  power  in  the 
North.  His  retainers  and  servants  were  numerous.  He 
vas  vithout  a  rival  at  field  sports ;  a  brave  soldier,  and  a 
Btaunch  supporter  of  the  Church  aud  the  Monarchy,  which 
hia  ancestors  always  maintained.  He  was  warm-liearted, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  weak-minded;  yet  more  inclined  to 
retaliate  than  to  forgive.  He  pressed  his  suit  with  a  kind 
of  rustic  warmth ;  he  did  not  like  delays,  and  sometimes 
may  have  consulted  the  '  Border  Witches.'  Percy's  manly 
bearing,  high  station,  and  wealth,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Queen  Katharine's  matds-of-honour.  They  envied  their 
friend;  still  Anna  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  Percy's 
idrances."  Lingard  states  that  Percy  proposed  a  clandestine 
mtniage  to  Anna,  and  that  she  seemed  to  be  seriously 
inclined  to  agree  to  such  a  plan.  An  examination  of  the 
fwU,  however,  show  that  the  Cardinal's  "experts"  made 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  a  clandestine  marriage.  What 
■»  Wotsey's  policy  in  this  matter  ?  Was  he,  as  I  fear, 
iwsjed  by  the  choice  which  he  then  made,  aud  which  he 
ifterwards  deplored,  between  the  King  Eternal  and  his 
temporal  prince?  Much  must  be  left  to  supposition,  because 
ve  cannot  fathom  intentions  ;  but,  in  this  case,  taking  the 
nUToundings,  Wolsey's  action  in  Anna's  cause,  aiter  the 
/w»co  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Pale,"  reflects  upon  him  sad  dis- 
credit. 

In  one  of  William  Cavendish's  gossipping  letters  to  Dr. 
fVuicia,  be  states  that  he  was  "  quietly  listening  and  looking 
into  the  Queen's  ante-room,  where  the  maids -of- honour  sat 
till  callod  to  the  Royal  presence,  and  he  saw  Percy  there  in 
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talk  with  Nan  Boleyn  ;  and  he  did  kiss  her  hand  twice  like  a 
knight  and  a  tme  lover.  The  Lady  Nan  seemed  affected 
at  parting  from  him^  and  in  a  low  dnlcet  voice  she  saidj 
'  Hany^  when  shall  I  see  70a  again  V  I  did  not  hear  what 
he  answered/'  continued  Cavendish^  ''  bnt  poor  Harry 
Percy  seemed  at  that  time  quite  in  love  with  hi»  Nan. 
And  no  wonder^  for  she  had  no  equal  among  all  the  maidens 
of  the  Court.  But  my  Lord  Cardinal^  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  separated  the  lovers  for  ever.'' 

Carlo  LogariOj  the  Cardinal's  Spanish  physician,  makes 
a  similar  statement.  Perhaps  he  was  another  eavesdropper : 
still  some  interest  can  attach  to  what  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  unselfish  reminiscences.  Logario,  however,  knew 
more  of  the  love  story  of  Anna  and  Percy  than  he  ever 
revealed.  Upon  the  fall  of  Wolsey  Carlo  Logario  became 
attached  to  the  household  staff  of  Lord  Percy. 

Miss  Strickland  seems  inclined  to  think  that  Anna  enter- 
tained a  secret  love  for  Wyatt  all  through,  and  after  Percy's 
projected  suit  had  been  set  aside  by  Wolsey,  she  might 
have  privately  married  the  poet ;  but  he  was  then  engaged 
to  Elizabeth  Brooks,  for  whom,  as  he  subsequently  informed 
his  fair  cousin  Mildred,  he  ^^  did  not  care,  as  he  loved  in 
secret  another  dame  of  qualittie,  whose  name  he  dare  not 
mention."  The  reader  may  conjecture  the  name  of  the 
lady  in  question — Anna  Boleyn, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   FIRST   TUDOR   DIVORCE. 


Henby^s  sister  Margaret^  Queen  of  Scotland,  established  a 
precedent  for  him  in  the  odious  system  of  divorce.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  husband,  James  IV.,  Margaret  violated 
almost  every  "  bequest  he  made  in  his  will  for  religious  or 
other  purposes/'  Like  her  brother  at  a  subsequent  period, 
Margaret  desired  to  take  all  Church  preferments  into  her 
own  hands,  and  made  some  scandalous  clerical  appoint- 
ments. She  married  a  subject — a  youth  scarcely  eighteen 
years  of  age,  one  of  the  ambitious  House  of  Douglas.  She 
was  immoral  and  dishonest,  and  effected  a  divorce  (1525) 
from  her  husband  through  the  corruption  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  of  Scotland.  Scarcely  was  the  judgment 
pronounced  in  her  favour  when  she  married  her  paramour, 
Henry  Stuart.*  This  action  of  the  Queen  was  illegal 
according  to  canon  law ;  but  Margaret  Tudor  "  would  do 
as  she  pleased.^'  She  was  the  first  of  the  Tudor  family  who 
sought  to  dissolve  the  marriage  bonds.  She  divorced  herself 
from  two  husbands,  had  "several  favourites,'^  robbed  the 
public  purse  of  what  I'ttle  a  Scottish  treasury  could  have 
possessed^  and  she  became  a  scandal  to  the  queenly  office. 
Margaret  Tudor  manifested,  for  a  woman,  a  notable  share  of 
the  avarice,  deception,  and  vindictiveness  which  charac- 
terised her  brother  in  his  dealings  with  the  world. 


♦  Tytler**  Hiatory  of  Scotland,  voL  iv.  p.  179. 
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Upon  the  visit  of  Queen  Margaret  to  London^  after  an 
absence  of  many  years^  she  received  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion from  burghers  and  people.  King  Henry  ''  was  most 
brotherly  in  his  attentions;"  his  motives^  however,  were 
political,  for  he  cared  little  for  any  member  of  his  own 
family,  and  merely  wished  to  get  a  footing  in  Scotland 
through  the  agency  of  his  unprincipled  sister.  In  this 
scheme  he  was  disappointed,  but  not  for  want  of  Margaret's 
aid. 

Edward  Hall  numbers  amongst  the  events  of  Henry's 
reign  the  visit  of  Queen  Margaret  to  London :  "  The 
Queen  of  Scotland  made  her  entry  into  London  town 
May  3,  1516,  riding  behind  Sir  Thomas  Parr  on  a  white 
palfrey.  She  was  richly  dressed,  and  gladly  seen  by  a  great 
company  of  lords  and  ladyes.'^  The  English  nobles  who 
were  sent  to  escort  her  from  the  "  Borders''  entertained 
no  high  opinion  of  her  sense  of  good- breeding  as  a  lady. 
Her  manners  were  gross,  and  she  frequently  indulged  in 
violent  fits  of  passion  and  indecent  language.^ 

Queen  Margaret  having  little  education,  more  easily 
tolerated  the  rude  manners  of  the  Scottish  nobility  of  her 
time.  The  women  of  Scotland  did  not  change  much  from 
what  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala, 
and  consequently  were  far  superior  to  their  Queen.  Under 
the  Puritanism  of  a  proximate  subsequent  period,  the 
men  were,  if  possible,  worse,  for  they  adopted  the  name  of 
religion  to  mask  their  crimes,  thus  adding  hypocrisy  to  the 
calendar  of  their  normal  atrocities.  Queen  Mai^aret  had 
ceased  for   many  years  to  be  under   the  control  of  those 
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and  amiable  feelings  which  her  early  training  from  a 
Biofther  had  imparted.  In  the  words  of  her  biographer^ 
^  scarcely  any  religion^  and  was  guided  entirely  by 
nets,  which  were  not  of  an  elevated  character."* 
tiiis  fsdlen  Queen  had  reached  her  fortieth  year  she 
addenly  stricken  by  a  fatal  illness ;  and  being  assured 
die  had  not  many  days  to  live^  cried  out  for  a  con- 
Her  request  was  immediately  complied  with^  and 
five  days  of  agony  and  penitential  tears/^  Margaret, 
fcs  Dowager  Queen,  expired.  An  old  Scottish  tradition 
JMbi  that  her  ''  last  hours  were  most  edifying ;  she  desired 
%am  all  things  to  see  her  son,  James  Y.,  in  order  to 
illlusforgiyeness  for  the  shame  and  scandal  she  caused  to 
|a  Sojal  Family."  It  i3  stated  she  dictated  a  letter  to  her 
VDiber  Henry  with  a  similar  request,  and  besought  him 
kkfe  Masses  celebrated  for  hersoul^s  health.  Her  son, 
Ao  did  not  arrive  till  his  mother  was  dead,  honoured  her 
vifh  a  public  funeral ;  and  the  Scottish  clans,  forgetting 
kv  errors,  attended  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  her  whom  they 
Me  worshipped  as  "  beautiful  Murgo."  Her  daughter,  by 
ftt  Earl  of  Angus,  was  subsequently  known  as  Lady 
Mngaret  Douglas,  and  then  as  the  Countess  of  Lennox, 
nd  the  mother  of  the  ill-fated  Darnley,  the  husband  of 
Ifaiy,  Queen  of  Scots.  This  lady's  history  was  one  of 
llmrity  and  sorrow,  having  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
uder  Henry  VIII.,  and  again  suffered  persecution  at  the 
knds  of  her  English  cousin.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  British  Museum  is  deposited  a  large  and  curious 
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collection  of  Queen  Margaret's  letters  to  her  brother^  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  her  conduct. 
He  sent  a  stern  and  stinging  rebuke  to  Margaret  concerning 
her  divorce^  and  advised  her  to  live  honestly  with  her 
husband ;  and  further  lectured  her  upon  the  **  stories 
bruited  against  her  honour.''  The  bearer  of  this  con- 
fidential advice  was  one  of  the  Observant  Fathers  firom 
Greenwich,  subsequently  the  victim  of  Henry's  vengeance. 
In  another  communication  to  his  confidential  agent  in 
Scotland    Henry    says :    "  The    behaviour    of    my    sister 

sounds    openly    to    her   extreme  reproach She  is 

more  like  an  unnatural  and  transformed  person  than  a 
noble  princess,  or  a  woman  with  a  sense  of  wisdom  and 
honour/'* 

There  is  a  concurrence  of  opinion  amongst  the  biographers 
of  Queen  Margaret  to  the  efiect  that  she  was  a  violent  and 
mischievous  woman,  and  her  individual  character  was  such 
as  coidd  not  long  command  either  afiection  or  respect. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Stuarts  brought  "  ill-luck 
and  a  curse''  in  their  train ;  but  it  may  be  more  correct  to 
state  that  the  political  troubles  of  the  Boyal  House  of 
Stuart,  and  their  people,  are  traceable  to  the  Tudor  con- 
nection. The  misdeeds  and  disasters  attributed  to  Queen 
Margaret's  personal  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  civil  wars, 
which  subsequently  proved  so  fatal  to  her  Stuart  ofispring, 
and  all  those  brave  and  chivalrous  families  who  espoused 
their  cause  in  Scotland,  England,  or  their  still  more 
devoted  sister,  Ireland,  treated  with  such  flagrant  ingratitude 
by  that  wretched  dynasty. 


*  State  Papers  (Scotland),  toL  iv. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

WOLSEY  DECLARES  AGAINST  THE  LOVE  MATCH. 

Nan  responded  to    the   feelings  of    Harry    Percy.     Her 

manner^  however,  was  occasionally  cold  and    restrained.* 

Dr.   Gardyner   describes    Percy   as  a    man  of  few  words 

when  in  the  company  of  dames  of  qualitie  \  but  if  making 

merrie    with    the  Border    squires,  he    did    not    lack    of 

talk  on  the  chase  or  rural  sports.     He  thought  more  of 

horses  and  dogs  than  he  did  of  books.    He  was  proud  of  the 

name   of  Percy,   yet   he   sometimes   forgot   his    personal 

respect,  and    descended  to  the  company  of  very  inferior 

folks.     He  was,  unfortunately,  fond  of  strong  liquors,  which 

gave  him  an  old  appearance.     Although  warm-hearted  and 

sensitiye,  as  an  enemy  he  was  unforgiving,  vindictive,  and 

treacherous.     The  Cardinal  called  him  a  ''  boy,^'  sometimes 

a  *'  fool/'  but  Percy  was  a  settled  man  some  years  beycMid 

tbirty ;  he  cried  like  a  boy  about  '^  his  Nan,''  still  he  was 

no  fool.     Percy  was  unhappy  in  all  his  domestic  relations, 

and   lived  on  bad  teirms  with  his  father  for   years.     The 

wife  whom  he  subsequently  wedded  disliked  him,^  and  he 

returned  her  hate  with  interest. 

Few  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  Percy  than 


*  History  of  Two  QueoDS ;  State  Papeni  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Letters  of  Maz^ 
garei  Lee,  OaTendkh,  and  Logario.  Brewer  eontendii  that  the  courtship  be- 
tween AnoA  and  Percy  ooourred  at  a  later  date  than  that  stated  by  Cavendish; 
d«U0  in  Uiis  casfl^  especiallyy  most  lead  to  the  most  important  oonclusions. 
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Stephen  Gardyner^  who  wa8  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
father,  and  at  one  period  the  Latin  secretary  of  Wolsey. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the  interview  between 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Lord  Percy,  all  more  or  less  derived 
from  Cavendish  or  Dr.  Gardyner ;  but  I  think  the  following 
contains  the  facts  : — 

"I  marvel  not  a  little,  my  Lord  Percy,"  said  Wolsey, 
'*  of  thy  folly  and  want  of  discreet  tongue.  Why  shouldst 
thou  tangle  thyself  with  a  vain  foolish  '  chett*  (a  young  girl) 
like  Nan  Boleyn?  Do  you  not  consider  the  high  state 
that  God  hath  called  thee  unto  in  this  world  ?....! 
have  sent  for  your  father,  the  right  noble  and  brave  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  a  truly  loyal  man  and  good  Catholic; 
and  when  he  comes  this  silly  match  will  be  broken  oflF — 
yes,  it  will — or  your  noble  father  will  disinherit  you  for 
your  wicked  disobedience.     Mark  my  words.*' 

The  Cardinal  laying  his  hand  on  Percy's  shoulder,  in  a 
low  tone  continued  : — 

"  Thomas  Boleyn's  daughter  cannot  be  your  wife.*'  And, 
after  a  long  pause  :  ^'  She  is  intended  for  another  man. 
You  must,  my  }oTd,  learn  to  forget  all  about  this  foolish 
Nan.     Remember  what  1  say  J' 

Percv  stood  like  a  statue. 

''  You  are  aflFected,  I  fear,'*  said  the  Cardinal.  "  Have 
more  manly  courage,  friend." 

"  I  am  every  inch  a  man,  with  the  blood  of  the  Percys 
in  my  veins,"  exclaimed  the  Border  Chief.  "  I  will  not,  I 
cannot  forget  my  ladye-love.  Sorry  I  am  indeed  that  I 
should  give  the  King's  Highness  any  displeasure.  But  this 
is  a  matter  wholly  concerning  myself,  my  private  life,  my 
future  happiness.     I  consider  that  I  am  now  at  years  of 
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good  discretion^  and  capable  of  knowing  what  ladye  was 

suited  to  be  my  future  wyfe.  ...  By  her  mother's  side  the 

Iftdye  I  love  is  of  the  great  and  illustrious  House  of  Surrey 

and  Norfolk,  and  at  her  father's  side  she  is  descended  from 

the  Butlers  of  Ormonde.     Why  then,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  are 

there  any  words  of  disagreement,  or  any  objection  in  my 

seeking  to  have  a  wyfe  who  is  my  equal  in  blood,  and  so 

full  of  learning  and  wit,  that  I  should  feel  proud  of  her  as 

my  wyfe  V' 

Notwithstanding  his  high  rank  and  ancient  lineage  Percy 
possessed  little  ambition ;  he  manifested,  however,  a  gentler 
gleam  of  aspiration  than  obtained  often  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Hotspur ;  he  desired  to  marry  a  woman  of 
learning  and  genius,  and  in  selecting  Anna  Boleyn  he 
displayed  a  delicate  discrimination,  mOst  unusual  in  the 
great  barons  of  the  time. 

Percy  with  unusual  courage  advocated  his  cause.  He 
reminded  the  Cardinal  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  case 
of  the  Princess  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  SuflTolk,  and  of 
another  incident  in  which  Wolsey  himself  was  a  principal 
•ome  years  before  he  received  Holy  Orders.  But  the 
Cardinal  of  York  had  no  sympathy  with  his  love-story, 
unless  he  could  turn  it  to  some  political  purpose.  Before 
the  interview  ended,  Wolsey  again  warned  Percy  as  to  the 
danger  of  his  position. 

"  I  command  thee,'^  said  his  Eminence,  ''  in  the  King's 
name,  that  thou  never  again  presume  to  resort  to  the  company 
rf  Nan  Boleyn.  If  you  have  any  fear  of  the  King's  high 
tMfipa/ton  you  will  remember  this  warning/* 

Br.  Logario  states  that  the  Cardinal  instantly  retired^ 
leamg  Percy  the  "  picture  of  confusion  and  despair/' 
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the  Cardinal  and  his  Royal  master  both  approved  of  the 
proceeding.  Percy  became  the  husband  of  Lady  Mary 
Talbot.  Commanded  to  do  so,  he  obeyed  with  unexpected 
tubmission;  but  his  future  life  was  a  series  of  sad 
incidents. 

The  blighting  of  Percy's  hopes  was  another  of  Wolsey's 
heartless  experiments^  but  the  Cardinal  seemed  unconscious 
that  such  triumphs  were   only  adding  to  the  list   of  his 
bitterest  enemies.     It  is  alleged  that  Anna  Boleyn  had 
made  a  vow  that  if  she  ever  found  the  means  of  revenge 
upon  the  Cardinal  of  York^  she  would  repay  him  in  his 
own  hard  coin  for  all  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  to  her  in 
relation  to  Percy.^     If  Anna  Boleyn  made  such  a  vow^  she 
was  of  the  nature  to  keep  it.     Her  subsequent  conduct  is  a 
proof.     Yet,    after  all,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  if  her 
affection  for  Percy  was  either  fervent  or  durable.     True, 
sbe  felt  an  attachment  for  him,  but  her  ambition  controlled 
all  the  promptings  of  her  heart.     To  an  intellectual  man 
Anna  Boleyn's  society  was  enchanting,  her  manner    most 
winning,  her  soft  voice  full  of  harmony,  and  her  conversa- 
tional  powers   on    learned  topics,  as  well   as  on  poetry, 
music,    painting,  and  botany,    were    marvellous.     Indeed 
tlie   contrast  between  her  and  Lord  Percy  was  wide  and 
marked. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  collection  of  letters,  gives  one 
particolar  document  without  a  signature,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Percy  to  a  squire  named  Maltory, 
to  whom  Lord  Percy  reveals  the  story  of  his  engagement 
to  Anna  Boleyn.     Here  are  the  concluding  words : — 


*  Hiftory  of  Two  Qaoeni,  vol  iil  p.  817. 
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'^  Commend  me  unto  Mistress  Nan.  Bid  her  remember 
her  promise,  which  none  can  loose  but  the  Ahnightj  Qod, 
to  whom  I  shall  daily  during  my  life  with  my  prayers 
commend/'* 

If  Percy  wrote  the  letter  in  question  it  must  have  been 
but  a  few  days  before  his  compulsory  marriage  with  Lady 
Mary  Talbot.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
subject  before  the  close  of  Anna  Boleyn's  career. 

Lord  Cobham  states  that  Mary  Boleyn  showed  him  the 
following  lines,  written  in  a  prayer-book  by  Anna  Boleyn 
about  the  time  of  her  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Marchioness 
of  Pembroke : — 

''  Oh,  wicked  ambition,  what  sorrow  and  danger  you  are 
likely  to  bring  to  me  I  I  was  once  happy  ;  titles  or  honours 
can  never  vnn  a  true  heart ;  it  is  all  deception^  that  vile 
feeling  which  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  so  justly 
condemns.  Alas  I  alas  I  poor  Harry ;  I  shall  often  think  of 
you  in  years  to  come,''* 

Tradition  traces  the  prayer-book  in  question  down  to 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Wyatt 
family  related  many  traditions  of  Anna.  Margaret  Lee 
states  that  Anna  Boleyn's  stepmother  assured  her  that 
"  her  ill-fated  daughter  had  a  trae  love  for  Percy  when 
she  said,  ^  Oh,  mamma,  it  is  very  hard  to  learn  to  un-love ; 
very  hard  indeed.  Mamma^  you  were  once  young  yourself; 
you  understand  my  feelings,  do  you  not  ?* " 

Part  of  the  above  passage  appears  in  a  little  book  pub« 
lished  at  Antwerp  in  1640,  entitled,  "  The  Story  of  Anna 
Boleyn  and  Harry  Percy/' 

*  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
t  The  abo?6  hM  been  modernised. 
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Thomas  Wyatt  shows  that  Anna  was  in  a  most  unhappy 
state  of  mind  about  the  period  of  her  coronation :  ^'  She 
wrung  her  hands  and  cried  bitterly  one  night ;  and  after  a 
long  pause  Anna  said^  '  I  feel  that  I  have  done  a  great 
wrong  to  her  who  is  now  called  the  Dowager  Princess  of 
Wales.  Where  will  all  my  grandeur  end  ?  On  the  scaffold, 
I  fear  ^  Yes^  that  thought  haunts  mc  day  and  night.  Oh, 
Wyatt,  will  you  swear  before  the  Host,  that  when  the  hour 
of  sorrow  comes  you  will  not  desert  me  V  "  The  poet  took 
the  oath,  and  like  a  true  kuight  was  her  friend  to  the 
death.  A  biographer  of  Annans  is  of  opinion  that  she 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  Percy.  Mrs.  Thompson  produces 
a  scene  in  which  her  heroine  says  :  "  Love,  true  love,  is 
contented  if  it  be  biU  returned.  The  real  pang  is  to  part 
when  regret  is  not  mutual"  The  state  of  the  case  was 
this  :  Percy  dared  not  marry  Anna  Boleyn  without  bringing 
the  Royal  vengeance  upon  his  family.  His  name,  or  that 
of  his  father,  would  have  been  soon  connected  with  some 
"  manufactured  plot,'*  and  perhaps  father  and  son  would 
have  perished  upon  the  scaffold,  like  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
a  few  years  preceding.  To  oppose  King  Henry  in  his 
matrimonial  schemes  was  ruin  or  death.  It  is  possible 
Percy  feared  more  for  his  family  than  himself. 

Margaret  Lee,  who  describes  the  early  meetings  of  Anna 
and  Percy  in  the  royal  gardens,  in  a  letter  of  "  after  years," 
states  that  Percy  frequently  visited  Hever  Castle  when 
Anna  resided  at  home ;  and  Lady  Wiltshire  encouraged  his 
Tiidts.  "  They  walked,*'  writes  Lady  Lee,  "  in  the  gardens 
and  fields  daily.  Percy  thought  she  had  no  equal  among 
ladyes  of  qualitie,  and  he  said  truly.  He  called  her  his 
'  darling  Nan.'     My  Lord  Cardinal  styled  her  that  foolish 
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Nan.  However^  he  was  mistaken ;  she  was  not  in  the 
least  foolish,  but  rather  ambitious.  Although  Percy  had 
little  learning  and  less  wit,  he  knew  how  to  respect  a  woman 
of  book-learning.  If  Anna  loved  my  Lord  Percy  as  much 
as  he  regarded  her,  she  never  gave  the  same  tokens  of  it ; 
but  then  she  was  very  distant.  She  was  more  pleased 
with  the  society  of  my  dear  brother  Thomas  (Wyatt)  than 
with  the  heir  to  the  great  and  wealthy  House  of  North- 
umberland.*'    And  no  wonder. 

Although  Percy  had  been  "a  spoiled  child  and  a 
neglected  youth/'  he  had  some  talent  and  some  worthy  and 
did  many  good  actions,  of  which  the  world  knew  little. 
It  is  said  "  there  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives."  The 
story  of  unhappy  Percy's  inner  life  was  not  unworthy  of 
attention  or  pity ;  hut  in  its  after  results  it  provided  the 
student  of  history  with  some  material  for  inquiry  into  the 
most  important  and  contradictory  annals  connected  with 
England's  progress  as  a  nation. 

Percy  was  commanded  to  return  the  letters  he  received 
from  Anna  Boleyn  during  their  courtship. 

"  I  return  to  you,"  he  says,  "  by  the  King's  command,  these 
letters — this  pledge  of  love.*  I  never  would  have  parted  with  them 
else.     Think  not  unkind  of  me. 

"  Perct." 

The  above  letter  is  given  by  Mrs.  Thompson.  A  different 
version  is  furnished  by  a  Flemish  writer : — 

"  Pardon  my  intrusion.  I  am  told  by  a  messenger  of  the  King's 
Highness  that  he  desires  I  should  return  to  you  all  letters  or  love- 
tokens.     Oh !  Nan,  I  should  never  part  with  them  but  under  the 


*  A  triDket  oontaining  tomt  of  her  oWn  jet-blaok  hair. 
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circumstances.  I  rfiall  long  remember  you ;  think  not  unkindly  of 
me.  I  commend  you  to  the  favour  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  God 
forgive  those  people  who  have  separated  us.  Nan  I  farewell,  fare- 
well for  ever,  my  darling  Nan  I 

*'  This  is  wrote  with  mine  own  hand. 

"Harry  Percy." 


The  letter  bears  no  date,  and  was  printed  in  the  original 
style.  A  book,  published  in  Venice  about  1564,  entitled 
the  *'  Story  of  Anna  Boleyn  and  Lord  Percy/^  contained 
several  letters  purporting  to  have  passed  between  the  ill- 
fitted  lovers.  This  book  is  only  traditionally  known. 
Wharton  states  that  it  was  bruited,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  '' several  continental 
books  upon  her  mother's  history  to  be  purchased  up  and 
destroyed ;"  and  it  was  further  related  that  she  consigned 
this  delicate  task  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  his 
foreign  agents.  It  is  certain  that  Elizabeth  always  felt 
annoyed  at  any  allusion  to  her  mother,  whom  she  styled 
"  that  woman.'' 

The  bride  which  fate  finally  assigned  to  Percy  was  cold 
and  haughty.  Afflicted  by  a  violent  temper,  deficient  in 
the  education  and  training  essential  to  her  high  position, 
bred  in  a  small  exclusive  circle.  Lady  Mary  Talbot  came  to 
Court  full  of  lofty  conceits,  believing  herself  to  be  '^  a  Princess, 
or  some  one  above  the  other  nobles, ''  as  Wyatt  relates. 
Between  Lady  Mary  and  Anna  Boleyn  there  ei^isted  an  un- 
firiendly  filling.  Anna  envied  her  because  she  became  the 
wife  of  her  own  *'  first  love  '/'  knowing  at  the  same  time 
that  Percy  was  compelled  to  marry  Mary  Talbot,  in  order 
tliat  the  heroine  of  Hever  Castle  might  become  the  bride  of 
one  who  had  not  yet  publicly  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
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Long  before  her  marriage  Lady  Talbot  was  the  rival — ^the 
UQsuccessfal  rival— -of  Anna  Boleyn  in  the  ball-room^  at  the 
Ghdliards  and  the  Brawl.*  The  dancing  of  Anna  excited 
much  admiration ;  and  next  to  her  fiune  in  dancing  feats 
was  her  sister-in-law,  Lady  Bochford.  Lady  Mary  Talbot 
had  few  friends  amongst  the  Court  ladies ;  all  those  who 
knew  of  Percy's  story  pitied  him.  He  never  came  to  Conxt 
unless  ''specially  commanded/'  which  was  seldom.  Could 
the  King  have  had  any  respect  for  his  feelings  ?  Doubtful 
enough ;  for  on  one  occasion  he  asked  Percy,  in  a  bantering 
tone,  ''  How  far  he  loved  his  tall,  handsome  wife?^ 
Henry's  manners,  as  well  as  his  mind,  became  gross  about 
this  period  of  his  life ;  his  jokes  and  oaths  were  alike  inde- 
cent and  profane.  The  presence  of  ladies  or  clerics  seldom  re- 
strained the  sudden  bursts  of  passion  in  which  he  indulged. 
Percy's  loyalty  was  plastic  to  the  utmost  servility;  and 
though  the  King  did  him  grievous  wrong  in  blighting  for  ever 
his  domestic  happiness,  still  Harry  Percy  would  not  listen 
to  a  disrespectful  word  from  any  man  against  the  licentious 
tyrant  whom  he  called  ''  the  Lord's  Anointed." 


*  The  "  Brawl**  consisted,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Thompson  and  othen,  in  a 
perpetaal  shaking,  and  the  excellence  of  the  dancer  was  to  be  estimated  bj 
his  capacity  of  agitating  the  limbs  of  his  partner.  After  "agitating  thalr 
frames*'  for  some  time  in  the  *' Brawl**  the  dancers  ceased;  each  lady  wm 
conducted  to  her  seat,  and  the  lords,  knights,  and  sqairee,  removing  their 
vizors,  saluted  their  fair  partners  in  the  "most  lovable  fashion  of  ohivaliy." 
Many  years  subsequently  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  dancing  Isvourite^  Sir 
Christoplier  Hatton,  were  '*  the  observed  of  all  observers**  in  this  noisy  dance. 
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DOMESTIC     RELATIONS. 


At  the  time  of  Percy's  marriage  with  Lady  Mary  Talbot,* 
Anna  Boleyn  was  in  retirement  at  Hever,  and  occasionally 
in  waiting  on  Queen  Katharine.  Margaret  Lee  states  that 
Anna  was  sadly  affected  at  the  news  of  the  marriage ;  for  days 
she  walked  in  the  garden  alone.  She  spoke  with  great  bitter- 
i\ie88  of  the  Cardinal.  After  a  few  weeks  she  turned  her 
mind  to  domestic  affairs.  At  the  old  manor-house  her  time 
was  occupied  between  her  books  and  the  instruction  of  poor 
children.  She  was  regular  in  her  attendance  at  the  chapel, 
morning  and  evening,  accompanied  by  her  stepmother,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  pious  woman.  The  young 
Wyatts,  of  Allington,  continued  to  be  her  visitors  and 
iiiends.  The  friendship  existing  between  the  two  families 
▼as  remarkable. 

While  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  in  Spain  (1523)  negotia- 

tiDg  for  King  Henry  with  the  Emperor  Charles,  his  royal 

master  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Rochford.     At 

ai  subsequent  period  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of 

Wiltshire.     Lord  Wiltshire's  second  wife  has  been  cruelly 

slandered  by  several  writers,  under  the  supposition  that  she 

*  Perey  and  his  bride  were  quickly  separated ;  they  resided  together  but  a 
flhori  period.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  they  were  divorced,  in  consequence 
of  loiDe  canon  law  bearing  against  the  marriage.  There  is  no  proof  of  this  rumour. 
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was  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard^  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded.  It  is  strange  that  many  well-informed  writers 
should  fall  into  this  error.  This  ''second  wife'^  of  Lord 
Wiltshire  "  was  very  pretty,  and  not  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age/'  writes  Empson,  "  when  privately  married  to 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  was  many  years  older  than  his 
wife/'  It  is  stated  by  Cobham,  ''  that  Boleyn  educated 
his  peasant  wife  himself/'  Others  allege  that  Lady  Boleyn 
was  the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  and  ''neither 
young  nor  handsome."  Whatever  might  have  been  her 
antecedents  she  proved  to  be  a  good  mother  to  Anna, 
and  scrupulously  particular  in  training  and  imparting 
religious  instruction  to  her  step-children.  Anna  Boleyn 
was  a  most  devoted  daughter  to  her  second  mother.  • 

It  has  been  also  affirmed  that  Lady  Wiltshire  was  a  "  mas- 
culine, coarsc-mindcd  woman,  and  that  many  of  Anna's 
luistbrtuues  were  of  her  creation."  But  she  had  with  a 
M'otiou  of  her  traduccrs  one  redeeming  quality — "  she  was 
a  liUthorau — in  private."  These  allegations  had  their  origin 
with  Siuiou  Fish  and  Lord  Clinton,  and  were  subsequently 
**  iv-ihvsscd"  by  other  literary  adventurers.  Lady  Wilt- 
\lure  was  always  a  Catholic,  and  seldom  mixed  in  the 
di\orw  i\>utn.)versy.  She  did  not  like  Dr.  Cranmer,  and 
vfchon  aware  that  he  had  a  wife,  she  refused  to  be  present  at 
\l:uM,  if  ivlobrateil  by  the  Archbishop. 

It  is  curious  that  Mrs.  Tliompson,  who  relates  many 
iiiijKHtiiut  iucidouts  connected  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
ll*.U'\u  familv,  should  consider  Lady  Wiltshire  as  the 
Kii^aUih  How  an!  whom  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  married  early 
.»»  Iiu\  \li*H.  Ihouiji^itkm  describes  Lady  Wiltshire  as  a 
U*u^Ui\    wv^uuiu.  iuui^uiug  and  ambitious;  but  her  moral 
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character  is  not  impeached.  The  Thomas  Traditions^  the 
Camden  Society  Papers^  and  the  Howard  Memorials,  all 
prove  that  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  married  a  second 
time. 

Lady  Wiltshire  outlived  her  husband  and  step-children 
many  years.  Flastow^  a  Flemish  painter^  states  that  he 
visited  her  when  she  resided  in  a  cottage  near  London. 
She  was  then  a  very  old  woman^  yet  possessed  of  all  her 
Acuities.  He  reports  that  the  venerable  lady  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  Anna  Boleyn.  Plastow  adds  :  ''  It  is 
bruited  that  the  good  Queen  Elizabeth  has  never  visited  or 
inquired  after  her  step-grandmother.^' 

To  return  to  Anna  Boleyn.  '*  Owing  to  family  persecu- 
tion/'as  Wyatt  states^  "Anna  Boleyn  quitted  the  retirement 
of  Hever  Castle.  She  protested  against  being  compelled  to 
Mcept  the  match  negotiated  on  her  behalf.  Her  uncle^ 
Wokey,  and  the  King  were  determined  that  Dublin  or 
Klkenny  should  be  the  place  of  her  future  destiny ;  but 
the  strong-minded  maid  was  not  to  be  won  or  conquered. 
The  Archduchess  Marguerite^  who  was  then  at  Mechlin^ 
innted  Anna  to  become  one  of  her  maids-of-honour. 
This  royal  lady  was  a  zealous  Catholic^  and  a  highly  gifted 
woman — in  fact^  the  heroine  of  Hever  could  not  obtain  a 
better  guardian  than  the  Princess.  The  King  and  his 
Council  would  not  permit  her  to  leave  England — so  she  got 
away  in  the  "  guise  of  a  children's  maid  to  a  French  lady.'' 
Such  was  the  narrative  furnished  by  Anna  herself^  in 
^baequent  years,  to  Margaret  Lee.  The  most  happy 
period  of  her  life  she  describes  as  that  spent  at  the  little 
^nemish  Court.  The  Princess^  who  was  very  much  attached 
to  Amia,  wished  her  to  remain.     '^  I  will  be  a  friend  and 
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a  Slater  to  you  all  the  days  of  my  life/'  said  she ;  "  oh, 
remain  with  me — I  shall  be  sad  and  lonely  without  you."* 
Anna  Boleyn  was  well  disposed  to  remain  with  her  kind 
friend,  but  her  ambitious  father  demanded  her  return  to 
Hever  Castle.  Her  latest  biographer  states  that  she 
seeme<l  disposed  to  remain  with  the  Archduchess^  where 
she  would  see  no  more  of  gallant  Percy's  handsome  face,  or 
hear  of  her  Irish  cousin's  "  ardent  professions  of  love."t 
Her  visit  was  prolonged,  and  she  seemed  happy ;  but  her 
wavwanl  fate  bnnight  her  again  to  Hever  Castle,  then  a 
ehanged  phu^e  :  Harry  Percy  was  no  longer  a  companion 
of  lier  walks,  and  the  delightful  poet  friend  was  also 
alwent. 

Although  immensely  admireil  at  the  French  and  Flemish 
C\)urts,  Anna  Boleyn  is  not  known  to  have  formed  any 
attachment.  If  she  ever  loved,  the  object  was  cither 
Wvutt  or  Percy.  But  ambition — restless,  dissatisfied, 
iudv'tl uabU^ — substituted  precvnoeived  sentiments.  Margaret 
Loo  st;iti\l  hor  opiiiiou  that  A  una  was  "  never  really  happy, 
for  ii  ki!ul  of  disoor.rout  alwavs  linireroii  around  her,  vet 
she  dolightovl  ovory  one.*'  IVrhajw  the  want  of  some 
kiiuli'vxl  spirit  oausod  this  waywanlnoss,  whilst  her  talents 
aiul  s^oniiis,  ami  the  superior  oultivariou  of  her  mind,  stood 
forth  without  a  rival  auio!i:^st  the  Court  ladies  of  Euslaud 
or  braui^v. 


♦   r»!:i:jche  Lorriiue  *  Memoir  yii  ibe  Arcn-iuches*   M ir^'wrte,   pricteJ  at 

V'm\»  uj   10  I  J. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE    "ROYAL    SCRUPLES. 


All  the  disasters  of  Henry's  reign  had  their  origin  in 
his  invented  scruples  and  desire  to  divorce  his  lawful  wife. 
Why  did  not  those  scruples  affect  him  earlier  ?  TNliy  cause  all 
sense  of  morality  to  consider  them  predetermined  injustice  ? 
The  inner  history  of  this  case  shows  that  Henry  Tudor  was 
playing  the  hypocrite  throughout.  Many  indubitable  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  prove  that  he  was  not  moved  by 
anything  like  conscientious  motives.  "  It  is  extraordinary/' 
observes  Dr.  Brewer,  "  how  Henry's  scruples  of  conscience 
coincided  so  nicely  with  his  inclinations.''  He  had  been 
leading  the  life  of  a  concealed  libertine  for  many  years 
previous  to  the  alleged  "  scruples."  In  fact,  one  year  after 
bis  marriage  with  the  Infanta  (1510),  he  had  "  a  love 
scandal"  with  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham."^ 
About  the  same  time  a  young  Scotch  lady,  named  Graham, 
became  another  of  the  royal  victims,  and  under  very  pain- 
ful circumstances.  Andrew  Lipomana  writes  from  Rome 
in  1514,  that  ''  it  was  hinted  in  certain  circles  in  that  city 
tbat  the  English  King  intended  to  repudiate  his  wife  when 
be  got  an  opportunity  of  doing  so."  Lipomana  may  be 
considered  as  a  correct  authority ;  indeed,  his  statement  is 
borne  out  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Bishop  Foxe.     About 

*  Bergenrotli*s  State  Papen. 
VOL.   I.  N 


the  same  time  (1514),  Luis  Cavoz,  a  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry,  compared  him  "  to  a 
colt  which  had  broken  loose.  If  he  were  uot  soon  bridled, 
it  would  afterwards  be  found  impossible  to  control  him."* 
And  again,  in  1515,  when  some  six  years  married,  Henry 
was  known  to  the  courtiers  as  "  a  confirmed  profligate  wear- 
ing the  mask  of  goodness."  In  this  year,  Balthazar,  the 
French  ambassador,  writes  to  his  royal  master  of  the  course 
then  pursued  by  the  young  English  King.  "  King  Henry's 
life  as  a  married  man  is  very  irregular ;  he  cares  for  nothing 

but  tlie  society  of  ,  hunting,  revelling,  &c."t     This 

was  long  before  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  Elizabeth 
Blunt  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  captivate  the  monarch. 
Arabella  Parker,  "  the  wife  of  a  citie  merchant,"  became 
the  successor-  of  Elizabeth  Blunt,  and  was  set  aside  in  a  fcv 
months  for  a  Swedish  beauty,  who  subsequently  died  of 
the  sweating  sickness.  The  dames  of  "  lower  rank " 
are  described  by  Lord  Clinton  and  Francis  Bryan  as 
"  numerous." 

Amongst  the  Privy  Council  records  of  Henry's  reign 
occur  the  names  of  "  certain  houses  in  Westminster,  where 
no  man  visited  but  the  King  himtelf,"  English  historians, 
from  Hall  and  Polydore  Vergil  down  to  I'Voude,  eulogise 
Henry  for  his  "  delicate  sense  of  morality." 

The  "royal  scruples"  never  had  any  existence;  they 
presented  no  phase  of  life  but  that  of  hypocrisy.  The  un- 
righteous  interference  with  Lord  Percy's  projected  marriage 
with  the  ill-fated  daughter  of  Lord  Wiltshire  was  another 


*  Deapatchn  oF  the  Spkniah  Envoy  to  King  Fardinaud. 
+  Bnwer'B  State  P>p«ra  (Fureign),  IfilG. 
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endence  of  the  evil  purpoaes  of  the  King,  and  the  cstent  to 
vhicb  the  Cardinal  of  York  had  gone  to  gratiiy  his  Royal 
master;    yet    Wolsey    never   contemplated    raising    Anna 
Boleyn   to   the  poaitioQ  of  a  Quceo.     At  the   period  of 
Percy's  courtship  with  Anna  Boleyn   she  seenaed  perfectly 
nnconscious  of  the  King'a  sentiments   with  regard  to  her ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtfiiJ  if  her  father  was  not   at    that    time 
VVK  of   Henry's    future   arrangements.       The  significant 
words  of  the  Cardinal,  "  she  is  intended  for  anoUter,"  prove 
that  some  "arrangemt^ut "   was  then  in  preparation.     The 
reader  is  aware  that  subsequent  to  the  dismissal  of  Percy's 
love-suit  by  Wolsey,  Auna  Boleyn  remained  in  "  strict  re- 
tirement" at   Hever   Castle,  and  then,  as  if  fearing  some 
new   proposals  being   made  for  her,  Auna  suddenly   pro- 
ceeded to  the  Court  of  the  Archduchess  Marguerite,  where 
(he  remained  for  »ome  time  happy,  aud  "  more  inclined  to 
become  a  nun  th&n  a  bride,  especially  when  her  own  feel- 
ings were  not   to  be   consulted."     So  writes  her  devoted 
friend,  Margaret  Lee.     Another  incident  occurred  at  Hever, 
which   also    hurried   her   departure.       The  King  made    a 
"  private  visit  "  to  the  Castle  1  aud  this,  at  the  time  when 
Percy  and  Wyatt  were  both  married — married  by  compulsion. 
.\iina  felt  bitter  resentment  against  the   monarch  for  the 
put  be  had  taken  in  secret  to  promote  these  marriages,  or 
al  leut  one  of  them.     She  at  once  felt  that  he  was  actuated 
by  DO  honourable  motives.     At  the  time  of  Henry's  visit, 
Anna  feigned  illuesa,  aud  did  not  leave  her  chamber  till  the 
ileparture  of  the  King.* 

Alter  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  Anna  returned  to 

*  lliu  Bengei'i  Life  of  Annft  Boleyo. 
N    2 
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England  by  command  of  her  father,  who  was   apparently 
the  instrument  of  Henr/s  intrigues.     Anna  resumed  the 
office  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  reluctant  Queen^   '^  who 
spake  little  to  mademoiselle/'     Anna  Boleyn  made  weekly 
visits  to   Hever;  ''an  illustrious  personage''   went  thither 
likewise,  and  was  specially  invited  by  Lord  Wiltshire,  who 
now  openly  sympathised  with  the  "  royal  scruples."      At 
the    approach  of  this    new    phase    in   her   destiny    Anna 
Boleyn   made   little   resistance;    she    feared    her    father, 
stepmother,  and  aunts,  who  "  were  constantly  praising  the 
King  /'   those  relatives  were  sordid,  time-serving,  and  am- 
bitious, without  a  particle  of  that  honour  which  directs  a 
laudable  ambition.     "  Anna  passed  many  sleepless  nights," 
writes  her  cousin   Howard.     The   same  lady  observes : — 
''  The  only  subject  discussed  in  the  family  circle  for  weeks 
was  the  King's  '  intended   proposal.' "     At  last  Anna  gave 
way,  her  courage  vanished  before  her  father's  persistence  ; 
still,  in  the  words  of  Margaret  Lee,  "  she  had  a  dreadful 
presentiment  that  she  was  about  to  do  an  act  of  injustice 
to  another  that  might  lead  to  awftd  consequences."     She  had 
intervals  of  feeling    which   brought  their  own  warnings. 
That  religion  to  which  she  was  so  long  devoted — her  con- 
science,  her  honour,  the  memory    of  her  early   training 
at  Hever  with  its  infantine  innocence ;  the  rfecoUections  of 
the  convent  life  at  Brie ;  of  Queen  Claude  ;  of  the  Princess 
Ren^ ;  of  the  Archduchess  Marguerite  and  her  maidens ; 
or  amongst  the  '^  home  figures"  of  Wyatt,  Percy,  Margaret 
Lee,    or    Mildred    Wyatt — all   no    doubt   presented    their 
respective  tableaux;   but  the  struggle   was   brief;    a  cold 
unscrupulous    ambition   quickly  possessed  her  spirit;    she 
desired,  as  it  would  appear,  to  forget  the  Pastj  she  made 
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her  election^  and  left  her  contemporaries  and  posterity  to 
pronounce  their  verdict  as  to  her   motives.     It  may  be 
argued  in  Anna  Boleyn's  favour  at  this  juncture — or  even 
at  a  later  period — ^that  several  divines  and  prelates  pos- 
sessing high  reputation^  the  majority  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury   and   York,  besides  many  of  the  most  noted 
amongst  the  laity,  were  of  opinion,  or  affected  to  be  so, 
tbat    Katharine's    marriage    with    Henry  was    not    valid 
according  to  canon  law.     Supposing  such  could  have  been 
established  as  a  fact,  it  could  not  improve  Anna's  position 
in  the  sight  of  the  world ;  in  fact,  a  woman  of  a  delicate 
or  noble  mind  would  spurn  a  marriage  with  Henry  under 
inch  unprecedented  circumstances.     But  Anna  Boleyn,  by 
her  conduct  during    the  divorce   litigation,    demonstrated 
beyond  question   that  she  was  neither  grateful,  delicate- 
minded,  nor  wise.     It  is  impossible,  however,   that  even 
leetarian  feeling — an  idea  that  should  not  enter  into  this 
discussion — can    approve    of    Anna    Boleyn's.  conduct    to 
Queen  Katharine. 

Mr.  Froude  justly  censures  Anna  Boleyn's  conduct  about 

this  period.     "  No  lady  of  true   delicacy,''  he  observes, 

**  would  have  accepted  such  a  position.     Feeling  for  Queen 

Katharine  ought  to  have  forbidden  it,  if  she  was  careless  of 

retpeet  for   herself     And  again  the  learned  gCDtleman 

renuirks :    ''  Anna   was  indifferent  to   the    obligations   of 

gratitude,  and  sometimes  careless  of  the  truth."*    A  severe 

judgment  from  the  worshipper  of  Henry  Tudor. 

Liugard  is  of  opinion  that  the  King's  passion  for  Anna 
Bolejn  must  have  begun  at  the  latest  in  the  summer  of 

*  Froade's  History  of  EnglAod,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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Kstliarine'a  husband.  Do  not  the  love  epistles*  of  the 
King  to  Anna  also  form  somevhat  strong  evidence  against 
her  sense  of  propriety  ?  At  first,  in  a  memonible  letter, 
she  indignantly  rejected  his  proposal.t  The  letter  in 
question  is  apparently  candid ;  but  anon  the  reader  will 
see  more  of  the  latent  sentiments  of  the  writer. 

I  pass  over  the  many  scandals  in  circulation  concerning 
Anna  Boleyn  during  the  litigation  of  this  odious  divorce 
question,  and  approach   the  means  adopted  to  accomplish 


*  Tbe  nri^pDnl  Utten,  bowcTsr  Htrange  their  receptacle,  are  uinoDgat  the 
MSSl  racorda  oT  tbo  Vatiotn.  Hiey  were  locked  in  Annt's  utbinet,  uid  it  is 
•«l>pnMd  tlut  aTtfrr  ber  eiecution  noma  of  her  lulies  wnt  them  to  Kodis, 
[■"hiipa  Utr^iret  Lee.  Dr.  Burnet,  when  at  Kome,  bearing  of  the  eiigtence 
rf  thaa  lettsn,  at  once  pronouccei)  them  to  be  forgerie*,  but  subsequently  hbh 
MSiiiwed  that  they  were  genuine.  He  otuerveB,  "  1  wu  too  well  ncquaintad 
«ilk  King  Ueory'i  handwriting  to  doubt  their  authentioity."  They  are  written 
b  ik*  inip«rfect  French  of  the  period,  and  without  date,  but  are  supposed  to 
Ims  ben  written  about  I52T-8,  In  tlie  "  Men  and  Women  of  the  English 
Mormatioa,"  I  have  printed  the  letten  in  queatioD.  They  are  alio  to  be  found 
la  Sliann  Tumer'a  Terj  intereslina  biatory  of  Enyland,  vol.  i. ;  and  some 
FWignare  likewise  quoted  by  Miss  Strickland  in  her  Queens  of  Bngtuid, 
wL  a  p.  S87.  Tne  original  lettera  aboffe  referred  to  are  at  the  present  moment 
ntuiientl  ST3I,  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  Libraiy. 

t  Aaiu  Boleyn  givea  the  following  reply  to  one  of  the  King's  Srst  roisgires : — 
'1  Uawieh  yonr  Highness  to  dMist  in  wriUog  to  me,  ...  .  Take  thia  ai 
■f  aUHKir.  /  infl  nilAtr  Int  vig  lift  (Aon  mj  virliu:,  icIiUh  vrUi  bt  the  grealal 
Mrf  IM  part  of  thi  daarg  I  ikaU  bring  mj  hiuband.''  Henry  writes  again, 
"*>"{  permtoion  tbat  "ha  should  at  Icaat  cmliniie  to  Aops."  Anna  in  a 
brirf  ud  indignant  note  proteata  againet  the  further  advanoes  of  bsr  royal 
bnt:—"  Ymr  itift  I  cannol  It,  Ucaiuc  ^ou  hate  a  ftuwn  alrtady.  Yaw 
•Ona  /  mil  not  br."  Mia  Strickland  oboerret  that  there  "i*  a  difficult 
ianading  and  undenlaading  Anna's  letters,  on  aooonnt  of  an  evident  want 
odntrntj.'  K  Anna  Boleyn  waa  ninoen  in  the  above  protests,  then  the 
atatnet  may  fairly  be  drawn  that  her  father  eabsequently  used  ooarcion,  for 
^  WW  immenaely  inflneniied  by  him,  and  there  wut  no  evil  deed  that  he  WM 
not  aapabla  of  augijeeung  and  carrying  out.  At  tbia  very  period  Lord  Will- 
ie w*i  generally  considered  a  wall -nieiiui tig,  honourable,  and  religious  man. 
n*  M^ual  proved  that  he  ww  "  weuiag  the  maak  of  deception  for  jrsan," 
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that  unjust  determination.  Le  Grand  has  explained  the 
schemes  by  which  theological  opinions  favourable  to  the 
divorce  were  procured  in  the  University  of  Paris  and  other 
French  colleges.  Du  Maulins  states  that  he  had  examined 
the  account  laid  before  Francis  I.,  from  which  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  votes  given  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
England's  divorce  '^  had  been  purchased  with  English  gold  /' 
and  further,  "  the  real  opinion  of  the  University  was  against 
the  divorce  of  Katharine.^'*  It  is  more  than  probable  if 
Francis  were  asked  his  opinion  as  a  man,  the  wild  but 
honour-esteeming  king  would  have  pronounced  the  action  of 
his  cousin  Henry  "  as  a  thorough  mechanc^t^ '' — a  word  in 
which  the  hero  of  Pavia  concentrated  his  idea  of  lack  of 
honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  genuine  manliness. 

Recent  research  proves  that  whilst  professing  friendship 
for  Henry,  Francis  I.  practised  deception  towards  his 
English  brother — at  one  time  advising  a  marriage  with 
Anna  Boleyn  '^  without  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Rome,*' 
and  at  the  same  time  secretly  corresponding  with  the  Pope, 
"urging  him  to  be  firm,  and  listen  to  no  more  overtures 
concerning  the  divorce.''  In  other  matters  Francis  was 
equally  deceptive.  In  some  of  Dr.  Gardyner's  secret 
despatches  to  Lord  Crumwell  are  to  be  found  an  account  of 
the  "  devices  "  by  which  the  French  King  and  his  ministers 
desired  to  place  the  English  monarch  in  domestic  troubles. 
England,  however,  was  ably  represented  at  the  French 
Court,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  Dr.  Gardyner ;  but  the  cause 
Gardyner  advocated  brands  his  name,  as  a  cleric,  with 
well-deserved    censure.     In   a  few   years  later  Francis   I. 


*  Malin,  Kftt.  ad  Cornit,  Dec,  p.  602. 
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did  not  conceal  the  contempt  he  entertained  for  the 
''matrimonial  speculations '*  of  the  English  King.*  In 
fact,  every  Court  in  Europe  felt  outraged  at  the  indecent 
conduct  of  Henry.  Yet,  to  their  shame  and  dishonour  be 
it  recorded,  the  first  nobles  and  prelates  in  Eug1a,nd  stood 
forward  as  the  advocates  of  the  course  pursued  by  Henry 
Tudor. 

The  University  of  Bologna  sent  a  favourable  reply  to 
King  Henry's  questions  concerning  the  divorce  of  Katharine; 
but,  upon  investigation,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  three  Carmelite  friars,  drawn  up  at  the  suggestion  of 
Pallavicino,  an  agent  of  Dr.  Cranmer's  at  Fen^ara.  The 
opinions  of  other  theologians  was  purchased  for  one  hundred 
thousand  gold  crowns.  It  is  important  to  find  Burnet 
admitting  this  fact.  Every  day,  however,  the  question 
became  more  complicated.  William  Cavendish,  Dean 
Phillips,  and  Dr.  Francis,  allege  that  the  "  royal  scruples '' 
were  partly  suggested  by  Anna  Boleyn.  These  statements 
have  nothing  but  idle  gossip  for  their  origin,  and  very 
improbable.  The  indictment  against  Anna  is  quite  sufficient 
to  tarnish  her  reputation,  without  adding  to  it  the  gossip 
of  William  Cavendish  and  the  credulous  Phillips. 

It  is  related  by  several  well-informed  authorities  that 
'*  some  time  before  the  King's  scruples  were  made  public,'' 
certain  German  Reformers  suggested  that  Henry  might 
Iiaye  "  two,  or  more,  wives.''  It  is  probable  that  this  advice 
was  tendered  by  the  Anabaptists  of  Miinster.  Dean  Hook 
affirms  that  Luther  and  Melancthon,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  divorce  litigation,  '^  advised  the  King   not  to  put  away 


*  Le  Grand's  Despatches,  toI.  iii.  p.  136. 
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Queen  Katharine^  but  to  make  Anna  Boleyn  his  second 
wife/'*  This  is  just  as  Luther  ordered  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Hesse.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  Lather  on 
record,  wherein  he  denounces  Henry  ^'  for  marrying  his 
brother's  widow/'  Melancthon^  at  one  time^  sympathised 
with  Queen  Katharine.  English  gold^  however^  had  a 
marvellous  influence  amongst  certain  sections  of  the  German 
Reforming  theologians. 

In  Germany,  the  divorce  agents  were  Cranmer,  Giovanni 
de  Casala,  Andreas,  and  others  of  less  notable  names.  If  in 
Germany  subscriptions  to  the  divorce  could  not  be  obtained, 
it  was  not  for  the  want  of  agents  or  of  bribes.f  The 
opinion  of  the  Cardinal  Santa  Quati  was  sought.  He  was 
ofiered  two  thousand  gold  crowns  "  in  testimonium  accepts 
gratitudinis,"  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 
one  penny.f  Charles  V.  charged  Wolsey  with  being  the 
originator  of  the  divorce  quest]on.§  Cavendish,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  the  Cardinal  denied  the  charge  in 
the  King's  presence,  and  Reginald  Pole  affirms  that  Henry's 
scruples  as  to  his  marriage  with  Katharine  were  raised  by 
"  certain  divines  whom  Anna  Boleyn  sent  to  the  King  for 
that  purpose."  The  names  of  the  prelates  alluded  to  by 
Cardinal  Pole  are,  sad  to  say,  those  of  Edward  Foxe,  Bishop 
of  Hertford,  and  the  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  suljsequently 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Those  were  in  truth  corrupt,  dishonest 
men,  though  they  never  joined  the  Reformers.  Yet  Pole's 
statement  is  incorrect,  as  far  as  Anna  Boleyn  was  concerned. 


*  Archbiahops  of  Canterbary,  yol.  ix.  p.  800.        f  Lingard,  vol.  i. 
t  Strype,  L  Appendix.  §  Le  Grand,  iii.  46. 
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Henry's  agents  in  Borne  spared  no  money  or  exertions  to 

obtain  their  object.     They  used   violent  menaces  to  the 

Pope ;  they  found  their  way  to  his  sick  bed,  and  spoke  of 

the  '^  danger  to  his  soul  should  he  die  without  doing  justice 

to  the  King  of  England ;"  they  "  accused  him  of  ingratitude 

to  his  best  Mend,  and  of  indifference  to  the  prosperity  of 

the  Church/'*     The  Pontiff  reiterated  his  former  statements. 

Still,  with  the  hesitancy  and  weakness  which  characterised 

his  council  throughout  these  proceedings,  he  held  out  hopes 

of  the  question  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  Henry. 

Amongst  the    diplomatists  who   appeared  before  Clement 

on  the  divorce  question.  Lord  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anna 

Boleyn,  was  the  most  insolent,  and,  considering  the  position 

in  which  he  stood,  the  most  indecent  and  shameless  of  all.t 

On  one  occasion  the  Pontiff  told  Lord  Wiltshire  that,  '^  as 

the  father  of  Lady  Anna,  he  should  have  had  the  delicacy 

not  to  appear  there  as  one  of  the  King^s  advocates.^'     Sir 

Gr^ori    Casalis,    another    of   Henry^s    agents  at    Rome, 

Alleged  that  Clement  offered  to  compromise  the  case  ''  by 

allowing  the  King  two  wives.^'      Lord   Herbert,  a    good 

authority  on  many  matters,  contradicts  this  statement,  and 

detcribes  Casalis  as  a  man  of  no  integrity.     It  is  certain 

that  whilst  acting  as  Henry's  envoy  in  Rome,  Casalis  was 

in  secret  correspondence  with  Charles  V.,  and  also  in  his 

pay.     This  fact   is   made   clear   in   the    State    Papers  of 

the  Emperor  Charles.     Of  all  the  lay  or  clerical  advocates 

of  Henry  at  Rome,  Dr.  Cranmer  is  described  as  being  the 

most  respectful  to  the  Pontiff,  whose  regard  he  won,  Clement 


*  Gardyner*s  Detpatohes  to  Wolsey ;  Brewer's  State  Papers. 

t  GriffiD ;  Bayley. 
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beUefing  lam  to  lie  a  '^  pndent  pcfidcian,  «  wdl  as  s 
semloas  mid  piooi  Cbxrc&nisa..'  WoIkj,  writiiig  to 
G«rd7iier  is  RomCy  Aania  }am  tarn  die  eoofBge  with  whidi 
lie  bebafcd  in  tlw  great  and  ns^tf  cuk.*  Wolscj  seems 
to  luKve  spprofcd  of  tbe  |iimccilingi  <»f  Gaidjner,  Foxe, 
Bonner,  and  cytberccdenastiad  adfocalcscyfHciiiy  in  Borne. 
On  one  occasion  Gaidyncr  became  tcij  personal  in  his 
language  to  the  If  opt,  who  made  no  leplf ,  hot  sighed,  sobbed, 
and  cried.  The  Pontiff,  aged  and  weakened  bj  long-stand- 
ing ill-health,  was  not  eqnal  to  his  adTcrsaries.  Middle* 
aged,  rigonms,  astnte,  and  perserering  men,  thej  orer- 
powered  him  with  complicated  canon  law  argnmentB.  He  con- 
fessed his  preient  inability  to  desl  with  the  snlgect,  and  thus 
gare  Gardyner  and  the  other  comminioners  a  firesh  trinmph.t 
He  made  promises  of  considering  **  such  and  such  points," 
but  all  such  perquisitions  ended  in  the  renewed  conviction 
that  he  could  not  justly,  as  the  Pope,  comply  with  Henry's 

wijihes.t 

During  the  litigation  of  the  divorce  question  (April,  1532), 
an  unreflecting  member  of  the  Commons,  named  Henry 
Tcmse,  gave  notice  that  he  would  propose  a  motion  to  the 
House,  to  the  effect  that  his  Highness  the  King  should 
take  back  to  wife  the  goodly  Queen  Katharine,  and  thereby 
stop  all  further  proceedings  of  the  scandalous  divorce  ques- 
tion. This  motion  aroused  the  passion  of  the  King,  but 
upon  the  advice  of  his  ministers  he  dissembled.     He  sent 


♦  HarL  MSS. 

t  Sir  Oregon  Caaalia*  Despatches ;  State  Papers  (Foreign)  of  Henry's  reign. 

X  The  letters  and  despatches  of  Gardyner  and  Bonner  firom  Rome  on  the 
divorce  question  are  numeroas,  and  place  both  those  divines  in  a  painful  light. 
The  oondact  of  fionner  was  espaoially  unworthy  of  his  position. 
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for  Sir  Thomas  Audley^  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons^  and 
with  the  dissimxdation  which  characterized  his  conduct  at 
this  period^  when  he  considered  deceit  his  best  weapon^  he 
attempted  to  explain  to  him  the  scruples  with  which  his 
conscience  had  so  long  been  agitated.*  The  King  soon 
showed^  when  he  had  once  passed  the  threshold  of  faithful- 
ness to  his  first  vows,  how  very  little  scruple  or  conscience 
had  to  do  with  his  actions.  On  other  occasions  he  made 
statements  to  his  confessor  that  ^^  his  conscience  was  troubled, 
and  he  was  much  grieved  by  his  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow.^'t  In  fact  the  "  confessor'^  was  the  creature  of  Wolsey, 
and  for  a  time  aided  and  abetted  the  scheme  to  promote 
the  divorce.  The  cleric  in  question  subsequently  informed 
Sir  Thomas  More  that  he  had  never  encouraged  or  suggested 
the  King's  scruples,  and  he  deeply  regretted  the  part  he 
took  against  the  Queen.  But  the  man  must  be  judged  by 
his  actions,  and  his  letters  still  extant. 

In  November,  1528,  Henry  submitted  his  case  to  a 
coancil  of  judges  and  nobles.  Hall,!  who  was  present, 
says  his  Highness  addressed  his  most  worthy  councillors  in 
these  words  of  "  royal  wisdom  :'*  "  If  it  be  adjudged  that  the 
Qaeeu  is  my  lawful  wife,  nothing  will  be  more  pleasant  or 
nu>re  acceptable  to  me,  both  for  the  clearing  of  my  con- 
science, and  also  for  the  good  qualities  and  conditions  I 


*  Lord  Herbert*8  Life  of  Henry  VIII.;  HaU  (foUo),  p.  205. 

t  Hm  oonfeMor  wm  Bishop  Longland.  There  are  some  letters  of  this 
pnltte  in  the  Record  Office  concerning  his  "  Royal  Master^s  Scruples."  They 
v%  Imwerer,  unworthy  of  any  consideration  as  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 

t  Edward  Hall  was  a  Judge  of  the  Sheriff's  Court.  His  quaint  chronicle 
ptNots  an  interesting  account  of  the  dress,  manners,  customs,  and  social 
iBode  of  life  in  those  days.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  "  wise  King/'  as  he 
^^  Henry,  having  died  in  1547. 
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know  to  be  in  her ;  for  I  assure  you  all^  that  besides  her 
noble  parentage^  she  is  a  woman  of  gentleness  and  humility ; 
yea^  of  all  good  qualities  appertaining  to  nobility  she  is 
without  comparison.  So  that  if  I  were  to  marry  again  I 
would  choose  her  above  all  other  women  ;  but  if  it  is  de- 
termined in  judgment  that  our  marriage  is  against  Grod's 
law^  then  shall  I  sorrow  for  parting  from  so  good  a  lady 
and  so  loving  a  companion.  These  be  the  sores  that  vex 
my  mind,  these  be  the  pangs  that  trouble  my  conscience^ 
for  the  declaration  of  which  I  have  assembled  you  together ; 
and  now,  my  lords,  you  may  depart.'^ 

In  Anna  Boleyn^s    dealings  with   Cardinal  Wolsey  she 
evinced  the  most  marked  duplicity.    During  the  divorce  con- 
troversy she  "  himibly  thanked  the  Cardinal  for  the  trouble 
he  took  in  seeking  to  bring  to  pass  the  greatest  weal  that 
was  possible  to  come  to  any  creature  living,  and  in  especial 
reminding  him  how  wretched  and  unworthy  she  was  in  com- 
parison to  his  Eminence."  ..."  I  assure  you,  my  Lord 
Cardinal,  after  this  matter  is  brought  to  bear,  you  shall  find 
me  as  your  hound  (in  the  meantime)  to  owe  you  my  service, 
and  then  look  what  thing  in  this  world  I  can  manage  to 
do  your  pleasure  in,  you  shall  find  me  the  gladdest  woman 
in  the  world  to  do  it."*     At  the  moment  Anna  wrote  this 
letter  she  was  conspiring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cardinal, 
who,  in  turn,   practised  deception    with  her,   as  may   be 
gathered  from  his  subsequent  movements,  and  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  gave  expression  to   the  following  sentence : 


*  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  also  many  doonmanta 
bearing  upon  the  early  oourtship  of  Lord  Percy  and  Anna. 
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"  Van  Boleine  shall  not  be  our  Queen  l"*^  Wolsey^s  deceitful 
encouragement  of  Anna  defeated  all  his  schemes  for  throw- 
ing into  oblivion  the  pursuit  of  the  divorce ;  Circe  redoubled 
her  arts,  and  enmeshed  the  King  so  inextricably  in  her 
iriles^  that^  at  her  instance^  his  ardour  for  the  divorce  was 
intensified,  and  the  downfall  of  Wolsey  determined. 

A  distinguished  Protestant  jurist  is    of   opinion    that, 
*' according   to  the  then  existing  canon  law  of  Christen- 
dom— a  law  which  was    undisputed — ^the  Pope  could  not 
legitimately  pronounce  a  divorce  in  the  case  of  Katharine  of 
Airagon/'t     Many    of   the    most    learned    lawyers    and 
tbeolc^ians  at  home  and  abroad  held  similar  views  on  the 
snbieet.      German  theologians  were  far  from  agreeing  to 
the  proposition  placed  before  them  by  Dr.  Cranmer.    Several 
oninent  divines  of  that  country  declared  that  even  if  the 
marriage  of  Katharine   and  Arthur  had  been  valid,  they 
were  inclined  to  hold  the  nuptials  with  Henry  to  be  legal. 
Home  contends  that,  "  even  judging  of  the  divorce  question 
hf  Scripture — ^to    which   the    appeal    was   every   moment 
auide — the  arguments  for  the  King's  cause  appear  but  lame 
and  imperfect.'^  %  M'*  Froude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  defends 
Crtnmer's  decree,  by  stating  that  ''  he  had  at  least  as  much 
power  to  grant  a  divorce  as  the  Pope  himself.^'     If  all 
Ghristendom  did  not  entertain  a  very  different  opinion  from 
tiie  recent  one  put  forward  by  Mr.  Froude,  Henry  Tudor 
need  hardly  have  appealed  to  the  Vatican  for  a  canon  law 
judgment. 

*  Carlo  Logario  lUtet  that  the  Cardinal  paced  hia  chamber  several  timet 
wliibt  repeating  the  above  words,  which  he  uttered  with  great  scorn  against 

f  Campbdl's  English  Chancellors,  vol.  L 

X  Hvma^s  History  of  England,  voL  iii.  (folio)  p.  167. 
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Many  curious   incidents    occurred    during   the    divorce 
litigation  illustrative  of  the  characters  of  the  various  actors. 
Henry  himself,  it  is  alleged^  questioned  Anna  Boleyn  as  to 
the  pre-contract  between  her  and  Lord  Percy  : — "  Is  it  so. 
Nan  V  said  he ;  ''  what  sayest  thou  to  it  V  '^  To  what  V* 
replied   Anna.     '' Mother   of  God,   they    say  thou    hadst 
promised  to  marry  Harry  Percy /^   The  narrative  goes  on  to 
state,  although  the  King  frowned  and  looked  excited,  Anna, 
who  had  always  a  ready  answer,  had  now  to  summon  all 
the  witching  charms  of  her  manner  to  explain  the  history 
of  her  first  love.     ^'  May  it  please  your  Highness,  I  knew 
no  otherwise  but  that  it  was  lawful  for  me  to  make  such 
promises.     I  must  confess  I  made  him  (Percy)  some  such 
pledges ;  but  then,  no  good  subject  makes  any  promise  but 
with  the  proviso  that  if  his  Soverign  commands  otherwise, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  obey.^'     If  Anna  Boleyn  could 
have  argued  in  such  a   fashion,  Henry  was  the  very  man 
who  knew  how  to  estimate  it  at  its  proper  value.     But  the 
proud  daughter  of  Lord  Wiltshire  was  quite  incapable  of 
giving  such  a  base  and  servile  explanation.     During  her 
career  she  dared  to   tell  the  tyrant  that  which  no  other 
woman,  save  Lady  Rochford,  could  do  with  impunity.    The 
above  narrative  is  related  by  Bayley,    He  gives  no  authority 
for  it,  and  it   is  possibly  one  of  Sander^s  coinage  which 
has  been  imported  into  various  histories  upon  the  Refor- 
mation epoch. 

Burnet  contends  that  the  King  used  ^'  no  menaces  with 
the  Oxford  professors  to  send  forward  a  favourable  opinion 
upon  the  divorce  question.^^  At  the  very  time  Burnet 
made  this  deliberate  assertion  there  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
archives  of  the  University  three  letters  in  the  handwriting 
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0/  Henry  Tudor  himself,  to  certain  Oxford  divines,  demand- 
ing in  a  very  threatening  tone  a  decision   in  his   favour. 
Dr.  Burnet  boasted  frequently  that  he  was  well  acquaiuted 
▼ith  Henry's  writing,  yet  he  did  not  in  his  many  searches 
amongst  the  MSS.  at  Oxford  discover  those  three  letters. 
Honest   Henry  Wharton   thought  otherwise.     Mr.  Hallam 
passes  this  incident  over  as  an  oversight.     But  the  reader 
must  remember    that  the    learned    Wharton  was   a   con- 
temporary, for  some  time  at  least,  of  Burnet,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  latter,  which  must 
add  additional  weight  to  Wharton's  evidence.      Hallam,  who 
carefully  examined  the  three  letters  in  question,  observes: — 
"  Coimdering  the  notions  of  the  writer,  a  tenth  part  of  what 
he  said  would  be  enough  to  terrify   his  readers  (the  pro- 
fmors)/'*     Although  the  bishops  visited  the  University  to 
advocate  the  King's  cause,  men  of  high  principle  still  re- 
maining were  firm ;  the  timid  wavered,  and  gave  an  assent ; 
and  those  who  could  be  purchased  were   quickly  tempted  ; 
gold  from  the  royal  treasury  was  liberally  supplied  to  the 
relatives  of  some  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  professors  received 
the  "  golden  angels "  themselves.     Yet  there  were   a   few 
honest  men  remaining,  and  their  lot  was  a  hard  one ;  for 
they  were   marked  out  for    persecution ;     and    when   tho 
snpremacy  agitation  commenced,  they  were  the  fir^t  to  feci 
the  royal  vengeance.      A  reign    of  terrorism  prevailed  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it  became  impossible  to  know 
what  wore  the   opinions  of  those   seats  of  learning.      The 
Government  spies  were  to  be  found  in   every  nook   of  the 


*  nall:im*4  Coustitutional    Uitttory,   vol.   i.  p.    61  ;    Collier's   Ecclt-sia->tical 
Hiatory,  vol.  iv.;  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry;  Anthony  Wood,  Doid,  vol.  i. 

VOL.  1.  O 
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Universities.  I  select  one  of  Henry's  agents  in  Oxford, 
who  won  for  himself  a  lamentable  notoriety.  Father 
Wakfeld  was  a  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  a  man  of  considerable  learning. 
He  entered  the  field  of  discussion  as  the  advocate  of  Queen 
Katharine  j  and  in  a  paper  of  immense  theological  research, 
he  contended  that  Katharine  was  the  King's  lawful  wife; 
he  accepted  the  Queen's  solemn  declaration  to  the  PontiflF, 
that  the  alleged  "  canon  law  impediments  to  her  marriage 
with  Henrv  did  not  exist"  He  was  also  Queen  Katharine's 
"  friend,"  according  to  one  of  his  own  letters.  Like 
Cranmer,  Wakfeld  had  an  interview  with  the  King,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  became  one  of  Henry's  "  spiritual  ad- 
visers." He  soon  reversed  his  former  judgment,  which  had 
been  in  the  Queen's  favour.  *'  The  arguments  newly  advanced 
in  the  King's  cause  changed  his  mind  on  the  whole  matter." 
In  order  to  gain  Henry's  confidence,  he  told  him  that  he 
"  could  bring  forward  arguments  in  favour  of  his  Highness 
on  grounds  unknown  to  any  other  man  in  the  realm,"  Such 
an  expounder  of  canon  law  was  hailed  with  rapture  by  the 
King,  who,  with  the  seeming  candour  of  a  penitent,  unfolded 
his  "  scruples  and  the  sad  condition  of  his  soul*."  Father 
Wakfeld  had  thereafter  many  interviews  with  his  royal 
master.  For  some  time  few  were  aware  of  the  professoi^'s 
change  of  sentiment ;  and  the  Queen  still  believed  him  to 
be  an  honest  advocate.  Perhaps  the  confiding  lady  even 
rewarded  him  for  his  supposed  advocacy,  and  that  he,  acting 
on  the  system  of  the  noted  lawyer,  Simon  Fish,  held  a  "  brief 
from  both  sides."  Wakfeld  was  quite  capable  of  such 
perfidy,  but  finally  the  most  potent  client  obtained  all  his 
services.      He  raised  an  assassin's  hand  against  Katharine ; 
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for  whilst  Gardyner,  Foxe,  and  Bonner  were  outspoken,  he 
lahoured  in  "  handling  Scripture,  and  disentangling  obsolete 
statutes  and  misrepresenting  the  writings  of  theologians," 
in  doing  anything  or  everything  to  promote  the  King's 
flagitious  purposes.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Wakfeld  admits 
that  he  was  engaged  in  an  unholy  cause — in  one  that  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  country  detested  and  abhorred.  "  If 
the  people  of  England,''  he  says,  ^'  knew  that  I  was  writing 
against  Queen  Katharine,  they  would  stone  me  to  death.'** 
AVhat  cause  could  be  good  that  was  ever  sustained  by  such 
agencies  ?  At  a  later  period  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  the 
patron  of  Wakfeld.  The  only  defence  I  can  find  recorded 
of  this  man  is,  "that  by  his  action  he  tended  to  promote 
the  Reformation,''  though  no  record  exists  of  the  new 
learning  having  had  the  questionable  advantage  of  his  openly 
espousing  it.      He  died  in  1537. 

When  Anna,  as  the  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  visited  the 
French  Court  with  Henry,  she  met  with  a  reception  which 
no  proud,  high-minded  woman  could  endure,  yet  she  had 
to  submit  to  it.  The  English  King  was  received  at 
Boulogne  with  all  courtly  honours  by  Francis  I.  ;  but  the 
Royal  family  were  absent,  so  the  Marchioness  of  Pembroke 
and  her  ladies  in  attendance  met  with  no  ladies  to  welcome 
them.  "  No  woman  of  any  rank,"  observes  a  French 
courtier,  "  appeared  at  the  feasts  givon  by  our  King  to  the 
English  monarch  and  his  Nan."  Miss  Strickland  feels  in- 
%nant  at  the  conduct  of  Anna  at  Boulogne  on  this  occa- 
•ion,  and  observes :  "  Francis  I.  was  not  accompanied  either 


•  Wood's  History  of  Uuiveraity  of  Oxford  ;  Dodd,  vol.  i.;  Liiigard,  vol.  iv. ; 
<^olWi  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv. 
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by  his  Queen,*  his  sister,  or  indeed  by  any  ladies — a  morti- 
fying circumstance  to  Anna  Buleyn,  since  nothing  could 
afford  a  more  decided  proof  of  the  unquestionable  light  in 
which  she  was  regarded  at  this  time  by  her  former  friends 
at  the  Court  of  France/'t  There  were  no  French  ladies  at 
the  "  mask  dance  " — none  but  the  maids  of  honour  who 
accompanied  the  Marchioness  of  Pembroke.  When  the 
masks  were  removed,  the  French  King  discovered  that  he 
had  danced  with  an  old  favourite  of  his  first  Queen,  the 
good  and  gentle  Claude.  Nearly  twelve  years  had  passed 
away  since  the  gallant  Francis  saw  "little  Nan  de 
Boulciue''  kneeling  beside  his  Queen  every  morning  at  Mass. 
If  Anna  Boleyn  were  possessed  of  any  reflection,  this  meeting 
must  have  conjured  up  some  of  the  purest  and  happiest  inci- 
dents connected  with  her  early  and  hopeful  youth. 

The  private  amusements  of  Henry  and  Anna  Boleyn  were 
^oncrally  dice  and  cards.  The  King's  losses  at  gaming  with 
his  courtiers  were  enormous;  and  in  those  tourneys  Anna 
heeracd  a  cautious  and  fortunate  player. 

Twenty  young  ladies  of  rank  had  so  far  forgotten  their 
sfuse  of  delicacy  and  honour  as  to  accompany  the 
IMarchioncss  of  Pembroke  on  this  visit  to  France,  where 
both  English  and  French  inhabitants  gave  a  cold  reception 
to  Hcnrv  and  his  "  bride  elect.*'  Micliael  Pisani  states 
that  Francis  I.  had  in  his  heart  a  supreme  contempt 
for  Ilcnry  and  the  Marchioness.  "The  absence  of  the 
Queen  and  the  King's  sister  presented  a  significant  hint 
to  the  English  monarch  as  to  what  the  Royal  family  of 
France  thought  of  the  divorce  proceedings.'' 


*  Eleanor  of  Austria  became  the  second  wife  of  King  Francis, 
t  Queens  of  Euglaiid,  vol.  ii.  p.  629. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE    DIVORCE    LITIGATION. 


The  advent  of  Campeggio  was  the  occasion  of  the  last 
national  reception  given  to  a  Papal  Legate  in  England ; 
for,  although  Cardinal  Pole  was  royally  received  by  Philip 
and  Mary,  he  found  a  divided  nation,  and  the  glories  of 
his  outward  reception  were  confined  to  tlhj  demonstrations 
at  Southampton,  Winchester,  and  London.  The  progress 
of  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  a  continued  ovation  from  his 
first  step  on  English  ground. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  1528,  Cardinal  Campeggio,  as  the 
Papal  Legate,  landed  at  Deal,  where  he  was  received  by 
Richard  Foxe,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  Cobhara,  and 
"  other  nobles,  knights,  and  esquires,'^  who  escorted  him  to 
Sandwich.     On  the  following  day  he  made  his  public  entry 
into  Canterbury,  where  the  corporation,  clergy,  the  arch- 
bishop   of    the    diocese    (Warham),     Fisher,     Bishop     of 
Rochester,    and    three    lord     abbots,    in    full    pontificals, 
received  him   at  the  gates  of  the   cathedral.     The  people 
expressed  great   reverence   for  the   Legate,   especially  the 
women,  who  brought  forth  their  children  along  the  route 
from  Deal  to  London  to  receive  the  Apostolic  benediction. 
Stopping  two  days   in   Canterbury,  he   proceeded   on   his 
road   to    Rochester,    accompanied   by   a  guard    of   honour 
numbering  five  hundred  horsemen.     In  Rochester  he  Mas 
entertained  at  a  banquet  given  by  Bishop  Fisher.      From 
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Rochester  he  was  escorted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury^ at  the  head  of  one  thousand  horsemen  in  armour,  all 
wearing  gold  chains.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  procession 
the  Cardinal  reached  Blackheath,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Darcy, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely.  Twenty-four 
trumpeters,  on  horseback,  dressed  in  buff  jackets  and 
velvet  caps,  rode  before  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  his 
clergy.  At  this  point  of  the  procession  a  lively  scene  took 
place,  some  two  thousand  matrons  and  their  daughters 
entered  an  appearance,  and  were  most  vehement  in  their 
acclamations  for  Queen  Katharine.  "  No  Nan  Boleyn  for 
us,"    was    the    indignant    shout   of   the    virtuous    English 

matrons  and  their  fair  daughters.    "  No for  a  Queen," 

was  on  every  lip.  The  "  divorce  agents"  who  were  present 
felt  disconcerted  at  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  the 
Eiirl  of  Surrey  waived  his  hand  in  disapproval  of  these 
manifestations,  which  were  met  with  renewed  cries  of 
^*  No  Nan  for  us."  About  this  time  the  women  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  took  a  lively  interest  in  Queen 
Katharine's  cause.  They  spoke  with  contempt  and  scorn 
of  the  granddaughter  of  a  London  alderman  aspiring  to 
the  position  of  a  Queen  by  such  base  unwomanly  means. 
"  She  was  no  better  than  themselves,  and  they  would  not 
respect  her  as  a  Queen."  "  They  found  no  fault  with  the 
real  Queen,  and  she  should  not  be  set  aside  for  bold-faced 
Nan."  At  a  later  period  the  people  of  Yorkshire  were 
fierce  in  their  denunciations  of  Anna  Boleyn.      Here  is  a 

specimen: — "Who  the is  Nan  Boleyn?  down   with 

her."  "  She  was  false  to  her  young  lover."  The  witch 
of  Burnley  says :  "  Wicked  Nan  will  end  her   days   at  the 
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Tower/'  *^  May  the  Virgin  Mother  protect  our  own  good 
Queen  Kate."  "  Down  with  old  Hal  and  treacherous 
Nan."     "  No  Nan  Boleyn  for  a  Queen/'* 

It  is  recorded  by  Sanuto  that  in  1531  a  violent  feeling 
prevailed  amongst  Englishwomen  against  Anna  Boleyn.  He 
affirms  upon  the  word  of  the  French  ambassador^  and  his 
secretaries,  that  in  the  November  of  1531  a  vast  crowd  of 
women,  numbering  between  seven  or  eight  thousand,  had 
sallied  from  London  with  the  intention  of  killing  Nan 
deBouleiue,  '*Famata  del  Re  d'Inghilterra,''  who  was  supping 
in  a  summer-house  on  the  river,  **  the  King  not  being  with 
her/'*  Nan  de  Bouleine  being  warned  of  her  danger  in  time 
escaped  across  the  river  in  a  wherry.  This  contemporary 
authority  adds — "  In  the  May  of  1532,  a  preacher  who  was 
advocatiug  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine  at  Old  St.  Paul's 
was  stopped  by  a  woman  who  told  him  that  he  lied,  and 
that  this  example  in  a  King  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
holy  lie  of  matrimony,  '  che  contiene  I'uomo  nel  civil  et 
Christiano  viver.'^'  For  her  outspoken  boldness  this  un- 
flinching advocate  of  Queen  Katharine  was  immediately 
wrested,  but  nothing  has  been  recorded  of  her  fate.f  It 
is  probable  that  she  died  in  one  of  those  dungeons  to  which 
so  many  women  were  consigned  for  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  Queen's  rights  as  a  wife. 

Dean  Hook  eulogises  the  conduct  of  the  women  of 
England    on    the    occasion    of     the     divorce    of    Queen 


*  Letter  of  Lord  Cobhani  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  on  the  **  Bearing  of  the 
vomtn  iu  various  parts  conoerning  the  proposed  Divorce  ;**  UaU*8  Commentary ; 
I'Hteri  of  Rr^ger  A^ham. 

t  In  the  Venetian  denpatches  are  to  be  found  some  marvellous  narratives  as 
to  the  fiseling  evinced  by  the  women  of  Etighind  in  favour  of  Queen  Katbarin& 
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Katharine.  "  The  matrons  of  England/'  he  observes, 
"  rose  up  in  chaste  indignation  at  King  Henry's  treatment 
of  his  wife — an  indignation  imparted  to  their  children, 
and  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  until  it  has 
covered  with  everlasting  infamy  the  name  of  a  once 'popular 
King."*  Despite  all  the  evidence  on  record  of  popular 
hostility,  Mr.  Froude  contends  that  "  the  nation  was 
thoroughly  vnited  on  the  divorce  question.'^  A  popular 
writer  of  the  last  century  .  stated  that  "  the  people  'wished 
well  to  Anna  Boleyn  because  she  was  a  Lutheran.''  The 
old  story  over  again.      Speed  and  Burnet  '^  re-dressed." 

In  a  meadow,  two  miles  from  London,  a  tent  of  cloth  of 
gold  had  been  erected  for  a  kingly  reception,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  notable  persons  to  the  Legate.  After  an  hour's 
delay  the  procession  was  reformed  for  London,  where  "  excite- 
ment, enthusiasm,  and  curiosity  had  now  become  as  boundless 
as  they  might  have  been  in  the  days  of  Edward  IV.f  The 
nobility  rode  in  advance ;  then  came  Cardinal  Campeggio 
in  magnificent  clerical  costume  glittering  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones;  his  retinue  was  numerous — his  liveries 
superb.  The  procession  is  described  as  two  miles  long — an 
extraordinary  concourse  of  people  in  those  days.  From  St. 
Geoi^c's  Church  to  London  Bridge  the  road  was  lined  on 
both  sides  by  monks  and  clerics,  dressed  in  their  various 
quaint  habits,  with  copes  of  cloth  of  gold,  gold  and  silver 
crosses,  &c.  As  the  Legate  passed  they  threw  up  clouds  of 
incense,  and  sang  hymns.  At  the  foot  of  London  Bridge 
two  Bishops  received  the  Cardinal,  the  people  shouted  with 


*  ArclibiRhops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  vi.  p.  477. 
t  Carlos  Logario  on  the  Divorce  proceediogt. 
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J^y,  whilst  the  roar  of  artillery  from   the  Tower  and  the 

^iver  forts  rent  the  air,  to  use  Wolsey's  owu  words,  "  as  if 

the  verv  heavens  would  fall/^    "  Hundreds  of  church  and 

abbey   bells,"    writes     Tliomdale,    "  poured    forth     their 

clangour,  with  the  '  deeper  bass'  of  Old  St.  Paul's/'     In 

^racechurch  Street  the  London  City  Companies  joined  the 

pfoceasion ;  at  Cheapside  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 

^  London  oflTered  their  congratulations  to  the  illustrious 

^itoT.-     Sir  Thomas   More  delivered  a  Latin  oration   of 

^'^at  eloquence.     When  the  procession  reached  St.  Paul's 

*^other  grand   spectacle  was  presented.     The  Bishops  of 

■^ndon  and  Lincoln,  surrounded  by  two  hundred  ecclesiastics, 

^'^ducted  the  Legate  to  the  high  altar.     Incense,  delicious 

'DUsic,  the  ringing  of  silver  bells  inside  the  Cathedral — out- 

*'"^    the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  prolonged  shouts  of 

®   Multitude — closed  the  proceedings  of  the  day.* 

*  *ie  reception  given  to  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  magni- 

^^    beyond  precedent.     There  had  been  nothing  like  it 

®^    in  England,  at  least  within  the  memory  of  any  one 

^   living.     It  had  been  arranged  and  prepared,  and  the 

^'^    expense  defrayed,  by  Wolsey.      But  there  was  one 

P  ^^eiice    wanting    to    complete    the    splendour    of    the 

^^'^ony — that  was  his  own.     Archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 

^^^,  earls,  knights,  esquires,  and  all  the  notable  men  of 

^   ^tate  were  there,  but  the  Lord  Cardinal  of  York  and 

^   Icing's  Highness  were  absent. 

^ive  days  later  another  imposing  ceremony  took  place  on 
^  presentation  of  the  Legate  to  the  King.  All  parties 
*^%ed  pleased ;  the  King  and  his  advisers  expressing  their 


*  Hall's  Chronicle  ;  SU)we*ii  AnnaW ;  Brew^.-'n  Stato  L'aiiera. 
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willingiiess  to  abide  by  tbe  dccUiuu  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Wolsey  was  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  hia  power ;  the  King 
esteemed  him  as  a  great  and  equitable  minister.  All  pro- 
mised fair;  but  there  were  some  who  eouid — reading  the 
mutations  iu  the  King's  temper — "  pierce  the  dark  cloud 
which  was  g&tbering  in  the  distance."  Id  fact,  the 
Cardinal  of  York  was  standing  on  a  mine  whose  explosive 
elements  were  the  fierce  desires  and  the  prodigality  of  the 
mo  II  arch. 

The  King's  Council  made  extensive  preparatiouH  for  the 
divorce  trial,  and  all  the  leatling  lawyers  of  England  were 
engaged  for  the  Crown.  As  the  time  set  down  for  tbe  trial 
approached,  popular  excitement  became  immense. 

And  here  I  must  make  a  digression,  in  order  to  review 
the  polilical  position  of  Clcmeut  V'll.  and  the  I^mpcror 
Charles  V.,  who  professed  so  much  devotion  for  the  interest 
of  his  auut,  Queen  Kathariue,  but  whose  real  desire  was  to 
embarrass  the  Roman  Tontiff,  and  evince  his  hate  and  scorn 
for  the  English  King.  The  "  reverence"  of  Charles  V. 
for  religion  was  at  times  so  interwoven  with  superstition 
and  political  interest,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
when  he  was  sincere.  Floating  between  hope  and  fear, 
Clement  sometimes  courfed  the  friendship,  and  at  other 
times  provoked  the  hostility,  of  imperious  Charles.  The  cor- 
respondence of  the  Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  was  embittered 
by  mutual  reproaches ;  and  the  charges  of  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  faith  were  repelled  by  the  Ponti£f  with  complaints 
of  insatiate  rapacity  and  ambition.     The   Pope  had  little 


*  State  Pitpera  of  Rome  and  Veaice, 
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to  expect  from  Charles,  whose  display  of  piety  was  gross 
hypocrisy.  The  "  sacking  '^  of  Rome  under  Charles  V. 
exceeded  anything  that  the  imagination  can  depict. 
The  Eternal  City  suffered  far  more  from  the  ravages  of  an 
army  consisting  of  so-called  Christians  than  it  ever  had  from 
the  assaults  of  pagan  barbarians. 

Whilst  the  English  Court  (Ist  May,  1527)  were  spending 
the  season  in  pleasure  and  amusements,  Charles  V.  prepared 
to  reuew  the  war   in   Italy.     The   policy  of  Charles   was 
that  "  war    was    to    be  fed  by  war.'^     He  allowed  "  free 
quarter"  to  a  brutal  and  demoralised  soldiery,  long  accus- 
tomed to  violence  and  rapine ;    his  army  was  composed  of 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  the  former  of  whom  were  mainly 
recruited  from  Moriscoes  or   Hispano-Moors,  and  the  latter 
from  the   robber    free-lances   of  Germany.    ...    In  the 
great  cities,  as  in  Milan,  the  common  soldiers  washed   their 
feet  in  rose-water,  drank  the  choicest  wines ;  plundered  the 
churches,  and   laid  under   contribution  all   who  were   not 
fortunate  enough  to   escape.     At  Florence  "  they  robbed 
the  temples    of    religion,    slew     the    priests ;    committed 
shocking  abuses  of  the  sacred  vessels;  the  crucifix   on   the 
high  altar  was  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  in  a  fire  kindled  for 
the  destruction  of  valuable  pictures.     The  fate  of  the  nuns 
was  too   horrible  to    relate."    ...    In    Borgo    Donnino 
similar  scenes  occurred.    In  Milan  the  principal  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  torture — a  terrible  description  of  rack — to 
procure  their  hidden  treasures.    The  Swabians  and  Spaniards 
committed  horrible  atrocities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan ; 
they  burned  houses  and  furniture  to  the  value  of   two  hun- 
dred millions  of  ducats,  with  all  the  churches,  and    images. 
Here  they  murdered  a  number  of  priests  and  monks ;  some 
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sixty  nuns,  who  concealed  themselves  in  a  church,  were 
consumed  in  the  flames.  Whenever  those  monsters  dis- 
covered the  Host  in  any  church  they  thrtv)  it  into  the  river y  and 
melted  down  the  sacred  vessels.  These  dreadful  scenes  were 
enacted  by  the  hired  mercenaries  of  Charles  V.  All  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  sacking  of  Rome,  on  this  occasion,  stands 
forth  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  civilisation.  The 
Pope  incurred  the  enmity  of  Charles,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  latter  to  forgive  or  to  forget.  No  quarter  was 
given,  no  sex  or  age  was  spared.  Altars  and  churches  were 
little  regarded  by  the  Spaniards,  or  by  the  Germans  who 
acted  as  brutally  as  Goths  and  Vandals.  In  the  horrors  of  the 
siege,  men,  women,  and  children  cast  themselves  down  from 
the  roofs  of  their  houses  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  ruthless  invaders ;  others  were  pushed  out  of  windows 
at  the  point  of  the  lance.  Many  people  were  branded  with 
Jire  or  their  teeth  torn  out ;  "  others  had  molten  lead  poured 
down  their  throats''  In  one  instance,  the  ring  could  not 
be  taken  from  the  finger  of  a  Cardinal  quickly  enough, 
when  a  German  officer  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the 
member.  Placing  the  bloody  finger  in  his  pocket,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  that's  the  way  to  do  the  business,"  The  armies 
of  Attila  or  of  Genseric  could  have  done  no  worse  in  their 
"  hours  of  free  quarter^'  than  those  of  Imperial  Charles, 
who  professed  to  be  the  "  hereditary  champion  and  worldly 
guardian  of  St.  Peter's  barque.'' 

The  supply  of  provisions  was  cut  off;  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  roots  and  herbs;  this  food  was 
soon  exhausted.  Thousands  of  dead  bodies  were  left  un- 
buried  :  disease  raged  everwhere ;  the  contagion  spread  from 
the  populace  to  the  soldiers;  and  the   plague,  less  discrimi- 
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nating  than   the  sword^  mowed  down  alike  the   couqiieror 
and  the  vanquished.* 

An  Imperial  oflBcer,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  Charles^  despatched  to  his  master  a  terrible  picture 
of  the  conduct  of  the  German  Lutherans  on  this  occasion. 
"The  Lance- Knights  of  Germany  were  first  intent  on 
plunder ;  then  a  desecration  of  churches  and  all  that  related 
to  religion.''  ....  The  treatment  of  women  by  the 
Germans  displayed  all  the  brutality  of  inhuman  licence. 

The  Cardinal  Como  draws  a  picture  of  what  occurred, 
and  as  he  was  an  eye-witness,  his  statement  is  of  im- 
portance:— "  All  the  churches  and  monasteries,  both  of  friars 
and  nuns,  were  sacked,  many  friars  were  beheaded,  even 
those  who  were  standing  at  the  altar;  a  number  of  old 
nuns  were  beaten  with  sticks ;  many  young  nuns  received 

a  worse  fate All  the  vestments,  chalices — of  silver 

and  gold — were  taken  from  the  churches.  The  tabernacles 
in  which  were  contained  the  Corpus  Domini  were  broken, 
wid  the  Host  itself  was  thrown,  now   on   the   ground,  now 

uito  the  fire,  now  trampled  under  foot The  head  of 

St.  John  the  Baptist  at  San  Silvestro  was  outraged, 
•Dd  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  was  deposited  carried  away. 
An  old  nun  found  the  head  in  a  garden,  where  a  German 
•oldier  flung  it.  All  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  (people 
rf  quality)  in  Rome  were  plundered  and  made  prisoners  by 
their  own  countrymen.^'  ....  During  the  siege  nearly  six 
bnndred  nuns  perished  by  a  terrible  death.  In  one  house 
twenty  nuns — nearly  all  old  women — died  of  starvation;  they 


Tbe  above  has  been  very  briefly  Bumaiarized  from  Dr.   Brewet^s  Foreign 
^^M  Papen ;  translated  from  tbe  Italian.     II  Saccadi  Roma,  493. 
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were  locked  up  for  protection,  and  in  the  horrors  that 
followed  were  forgotten. 

What  did  the  people  of  Italy  do  to  save  their  time- 
honoured  capital  at  this  crisis?  The  Venetian  State 
Papers  at  St.  Mark\  and  Dr.  Brewer's  translations  from 
the  records  of  the  siege,  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question 
here  raised.  Italian  sefvants  betrayed  their  masters; 
Italian  residents  pointed  out  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country  the  most  costly  palaces,  the  secret  retreats  of  the 
rich,  the  noble,  and  the  defenceless;  Italian  ingenuity 
suggested  the  more  refined  methods  of  cruelty,  the  more 
scandalous  violations  of  oaths  and  promises.  No  sight  of 
blood,  though  the  blood  was  Roman,  no  misery,  no  despair, 
moved  them  to  pity,  still  less  to  interfere  and  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  unhappy  citizens.  Not  one  instance  is 
recorded  of  Italian  citizens  administering  aid  or  comfort 
to  the  dying  and  the  wounded,  who  perished  forgotten  and 
neglected  alike  by  friends  and  foes. 

"  Rhodes  and  Hungary  delivered  to  the  Turk ;  Rome 
trampled  down  by  communistic  heretics;  the  free-lance 
Lutherans  defiling  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  infidel  defying  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.'^  Such  were  the  scenes  enacted  during 
the  summer  of  1527.  The  ambition  and  dishonesty  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  were  the  main  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  King  Henry  was  far  more  earnest 
and  friendly  to  the  Papal  Chair  than  Charles,  who  selfishly 
speculated  on  the  temporal  weakness  of  the  Pontiff,  who  was 
no  match  for  cither  monarch  in  the  crooked  ways  of  policy. 
Charles  had  a  large  European  influence,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  in  liistory.  His  whole  reign 
was  stormy ;    France,  the  Moors,  and  the  Protestant  Princes 
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of  Germany  gave  him  full  employment.  Yet,  being  equally 
rich  in  reaources,  and  sagacious  in  the  use  of  them ;  gifted 
with  a  cool  judgment,  and  always  master  of  himself,  he 
steadily  pursued  his  plans,  and  was  generally  able  to  over- 
come the  greatest  obstacles.* 

It  is  necessary  again  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the 
fact  that  Charles  was  a  master  of  dissimulation,  and  his 
biographers  have  doubtless  felt  it  to  be  a  diflScult  task  to 
fiithom  his  real  intentions.  His  correspondence  with 
De  Pract,  respecting  the  posture  of  affairs  after  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  shows  the  duplicity  of  his  disposition ;  and  in  his 
treatment  of  King  Francis,  when  a  prisoner,  Charles  gnve 
no  proofs  of  the  generosity  or  magnanimity  of  a  con- 
queror. It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  he  ever  felt  or  formed 
»  friendship  for  any  one  beyond  his  own  family,  especially 
bis  wife,  whose  mcmorv  he  honoured  with  unostentatious 
cBurion,  yet  still  not  more  than  she  deserved,  for  Isabel 
was  a  woman  of  the  highest  and  noblest  qualities.  The 
palace  under  her  rule  became  a  school  of  industry.  Like 
Queen  Claude  of  France,  Isabel  and  her  maidens  walked 
together  every  morning  to  an  early  Mass ;  during  the  day 
the  Queen  worked  with,  and  instructed  in,  tapestry  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  taught  them  what  in  those 
Atys  was  considered  the  elegant  labour  of  the  loom. 

Isabel  sent  many  pieces  of  tapestry,  worked  by  her  om  11 
lukds^  to  adorn  the  altars  of  Jerusalem.      Her  virtues  were 


*  Cbadet  V.  sacceeded  his  fj^ndfather  Ferdinaud  to  the  throne  of  Spuiii  in 
1U6,  and  became  Emperor  of  Germany  on  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519.  In 
lSS(Cluuiesab4Jicat«dtheIm|)erial  throne  in  favour  of  his  Kon  Philip,  and  retired 
ten  abbey  to  seek  that  peace  which  the  world  denied  to  him  as  a  monarch. 
Ba diad  three  years  Hubsequently.  What  a  strange  change  to  come  over  the 
piMdaat  and  moat  reatless  monarch  in  Europe ! 
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loug  remembered,  and  her  effigy  was  struck  on  a  medal^ 
with  a  device  of  the  Three  Graces,  and  on  the  reverse  side 
tl»e  motto,  "  Has  habet  et  super  at/'*  Perhaps  the  memory 
of  the  good  Isabel  made  Charles  sometimes  hesitate  in  his 
despotic  actions.  A  widower  at  forty,  he  never  married 
again.  In  all  the  principal  apartments  of  the  Royal  palaces 
were  to  be  seen  pictures  of  Isabel,  representing  her  from 
childhood  to  within  one  year  of  her  death.  "  To  look  at 
these  pictures  in  after  life  were  the  only  real  moments  of 
happiness  I  possessed,^'  were  the  words  of  Charlcsf  to 
Madame  Cabrera.  So  much  for  the  memory  of  a  good 
Christian  and  a  noble  wife. 

And  iiow  to  return  to  Clement  VII.  and  the  dire  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  Silvia  de  Todi  and  Fusconi,  who 
wrote  from  a  long  personal  knowledge  of  Pope  Clement, 
represent  him  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  he 
is  shown  in  the  pages  of  Burnet,  Rancke,  and  Froude. 
Cellini  describes  him  as  a  man  of  "  warm  temper,  yet 
quiet,  benevolent — a  learned  scholar,  possessed  of  elegant 
taste,  wit,  and  humour;  sometimes  sad,  sometimes  plea- 
sant.'' "  He  loved  to  wander  alone  amidst  his  books  and 
flower-gardens,''  writes  a  contcmporar}\  Mr.  Fronde's 
picture  is  inexplicable  to  a  just  reader  of  history.  He 
says : — "  Clement  wore  his  falsehood  with  so  easy  a  grace 
that  it  assumed  the  character  of  truth.  He  w^as  false, 
deceitful,    treacherous. ''J     Mr.     Froude,     as     usual,    gives 


*  Florey,  Meuiorias  de  his  Reyniia  Catolicius. 
t  diaries  was  sonietimefl  repieseDted  as  a  Spanianl  ;  but  Flanders  was  his 
bii-th|>lace.     Ilis  early  attachments  and  all  his  8ym})athic8  were  with  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands.     He  spoke  the  language  of  that  country  far  more  fluent!? 
th:in  the  Castilian. 

X  FrouJe's  History-  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  234. 
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no  authority  for  this  sweeping  accusation.  In  referring 
to  another  volume  of  Mr.  Froude's  history^  I  find  a  different 
picture  of  the  same  Pontifi"  traced  in  opposite  colours : — 
**  Clement  was  an  indifferent  master  of  the  tricks  of  dissimu^ 
ialion  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  his  weakness  entitles  him  to 
pUy,  if  not  to  respect,''*  If  the  incongruity  of  these  sketches 
do  not  neutralise  the  value  of  both^  in  the  absence  of  the 
writer's  indication  as  to  which  we  are  to  believe  the  plain 
duty  of  the  historical  student  is  to  consult  less  inconsistent 
and  more  reliable  authorities  than  James  Anthony  Froude. 

To  return  to  the  Legate  and  his  mission. 

Campeggio's  instructions  were  to  protract  the  inquiry, 
and  many  unlooked-for  circumstances  promoted  his  views 
in  this  respect.  The  sweating  sickness,  for  instance,  broke 
out,  spreading  in  all  circles ;  Anna  Boleyn  and  her  brother 
George,  and  many  of  the  King's  Court,  were  seized  with 
the  disease ;  Anna,  when  about  three  hours  ill,  cried  out 
for  a  confessor ;  a  number  of  the  courtiers  were  struck 
down.  The  confessors  were  on  their  holy  mission  without 
fear,  bringing  words  of  hope  and  consolation  to  the  palace 
and  the  lowly  cottage.  The  King,  who  had  a  dreadful 
horror  of  death,  threw  aside  the  divorce  question  for  many 
weeks  ;  he  locked  himself  up  from  all  communication  with 
courtiers  or  domestics  ;  he  actually  joined  Queen  Katharine 
in  prayer;  went  to  confession,  and  received  Holy  Com- 
munion every  Sunday ;  sent  "  kindly  messages  to  Wolsey,'' 
and  sought  the  "  forgiveness  of  some  persons  whom  he  had 
injured."  How  many  did  he  not  injure?  Anna  Boleyn 
sent  home  to  her  father ;  *'  she  was  not  required  any 


•  Fronde's  Hiatory  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  288-9. 
VOL.    I.  P 
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longer  ;^^  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn^  like  his  Sovereign^  had  always 
a  dread  of  a  sudden  death.  On  this  occasion  he  was  in 
great  fear.  Anna  Boleyu  promised  her  father  that  if  she 
recovered  she  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
^'  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.^'  Promises  of  an  ^*  amended 
life  '^  were  made  by  all  classes.  The  King  was  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  the  penitential  groups.  He  ''  ate  and 
drank  *'  at  the  same  table  with  his  much-injured  Queen ; 
he  *'  frequently  spoke  of  her  excellence  as  a  wife,  her 
queenly  dignity,  and  his  own  unworthiness.'^*  A  pregnant 
consideration  presents  itself  here.  We  see  the  change 
wrought  in  Henry  by  the  apprehension  of  death.  If  he 
really  believed  his  union  with  Queen  Katharine  to  be  sinful, 
as  alleged  in  his  argument  for  divorce,  would  he  have  re- 
turned to  cohabitation  when  in  fear  of  proximate  death  ? 
If  the  church  believed  his  marriage  wrong,  Henry  would 
have  been  refused  the  Sacraments  whilst  living  with  the 
Queen.  The  courtiers  and  people  were  astonished  at  the 
apparent  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  King. 
"  It  was/'  says  that  observant  writer,  Logario,  "  remarked, 
and  noted  amongst  all  classes,  how  much  the  King  was 
changed."  Such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  More  did  not  believe 
in  the  King's  conversion.  When,  however,  the  sweating 
sickness  had  subsided,  Henry  was  himself  again.  The 
Queen  was  ordered  to  retire  to  her  former  residence,  and 
Anna  Boleyn  recalled.  She  was  now  forgetful  of  her  vow 
to  visit  the  shrine,  and  had  made,  it  would  appear,  a  pledge 
to  fascinate  the  King,  and  regain  her  former  ascendancy. 
Her  hopes  were  soon  realised. 

Du  Bellai,  the  French  ambassador,  announces  the  return 


*  HaU's  Annals ;  Lord  Herbert*B  Life  of  Henry  VIIL;  Lingard*!  History 
of  England,  vol.  17. 
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of  Anna  to  the  royal  presence  in  these  words :  "  Madc- 
moiaelle  de  Bouleine  has  returned  to  the  Courts  and  I 
bdiere  the  King  to  be  so  infatuated  with  her^  that  God 
alone  could  abate  his  madness/'  In  one  of  Du  Bellai's 
later  despatches,  he  attributes  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  be  "  the 
work  of  Anna's  malice/' 

CapuciuSy  the  envoy  of  Charles  V.,  confirms  this  state- 
ment. Judging  by  the  State  Papers  of  the  period^  Anna's 
conduct  was  ^^  overbearing  and  insolent  to  the  courtiers." 

Lingard  states  that  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Campeggio 
proved  him  to  be  a  match  for  all  the  arts  of  Wolsey^  Gar- 
djner,  and  the  King.  In  the  Legate's  private  interview 
with  Katharine,  he  advised  her  to  enter  a  convent.  The 
Queen  was  justly  indignant  at  such  a  proposition.  She 
''  contended  that  she  had  been  a  lawful  and  a  faithful  wife 
for  twenty  years ;  and  there  was  no  power  on  earth  that 
oonld  dissolve  her  marriage."  Campeggio,  accompanied  by 
Wobey  and  three  prelates,  visited  the  Queen  a  few  days 
mbsequently,  but,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  Court 
prelates,  her  Highness  was  "  still  very  obstinate."  Every 
day  the  web  became  more  entangled ;  evidence,  documents, 
and  theological  opinions  were  multiplied,  but  little  faith 
coold  be  placed  in  any  of  them.  Seven  months  were 
oocopied  with  these  proceedings^  and  the  matter  seemed  as 
far  as  ever  from  being  adjusted.  The  long-3xpectod  trial 
at  last  took  place,  in  the  Parliament  Chamber,  Blackfriars.^ 
The  character  of  the  witnesses  appealed   to,  the   mode  of 


*  Jone,  1529.     A  namber  of  nobles,  bishopa,  Abbots,  and  judges  were  pre- 
Ann»  Boloyn,  who  wm  magnificently  attired,  had  the  bad  taste  to 
at  this  trial,  accompanied  bj  her  father.     The  matrons  of  London  wore 
iDdignAot  »t  ber  conduct  on  this  oooasbn. 
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proceedings  and  the  evidence — mysterioiu  and  miconnected 
as  it  waft — ^woold  haye  been  rejected  at  once  by  a  common- 
place jury  of  the  present  day.  The  King  and  Queen 
appeared  in  Courts  the  latter  protesting  against  the  form  of 
the  trials  and  those  who  were  to  be  her  judges.  Henry  tat 
iu  State  at  the  right  hand  of  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
pcggio;  the  Queen  on  the  left.  Dr.  Oardyner  was  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  King,  accompanied  by  several  elericsE^ 
whos  1^1^6  himself^  subsequently  received  bishoprics  from  the 
King  for  the  part  they  played  in  the  divorce  litigation. 
That  honest  and  unbending  prelate.  Dr.  Fisher,  was  the 
Quecn^s  principal  advocate.  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Oar- 
dyner^s  long  and  able  speech  in  favour  of  the  King'a 
*^  serious  conscientious  scruples/'  the  Queen  rose.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  injured  wife.  She  advanced  towaids 
her  husl)aud's  chair,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees^ 
addressed  him  in  a  most  eloquent  Latin  speech  ;  and  then 
eouehuled  her  address  by  an  appeal  to  the  good  feeling  and 
njnity  of  the  Court :  "  ^f  there  be  any  offence  which  can  be 
allvifVii  atjainst  iwr,.  /  cofisent  to  depart  in  infamy ;  if  not, 
thni  I  pray  ya»y  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the 
H\gh  Court  of  Heart  n,  to  do  me  justice/** 


•  In  W^hVn  Ohurch  Ui«torr  the  rmder  will  find  the  addrenet  of  both 
KAthnnnik  n\\i\  It^^rr  At  full  length,  and  somewhat  moderniied  in  Unguage. 
Tlu*  \Mt\\  n^HH^h  of  OanKncr  lia«  not  l»een  preserved  in  a  correct  foni. 
l..>Si«io  »«l4»io«  thill  all  tho  <s^>etvh««  were  in  Latin,  whilrt  Polydore  Veigirs 
«i«Ni>ni)4  in  <ltA^«Mt^nts  O-Amfy^cio  could  not  upeak  English,  and  I  qneitioii  if 
)««•  kn«^  Ki\n.h.  Fivlier  arid  (iAn:\ner  mutci  have  aJdresaed  the  court  in 
X  •*♦■«.  .^1  olv<>  ih.^  I  *«\OT»tr  ,^'<ol  i  T^.M  ili«o.»vrr  the  ar^ments  put  forward  at  both 
Mill.**  IV, 411^  riulh)-!!^  aViiV**  thftt  there  wa«  no  man  in  England  who  could 
mKk*'  *M%h  An  ot-nton  *t^  )  u^  I  .a  I  in  a«  Poivdore  Vergil;  but  Polydore  had 
nl^<htnfi  ^^  «h^  « ith  ih<  tnal.  OaroxTirr  «-aft,  perha}ia,  the  greatest  linguist  of 
ftU  «•«>•. s^-n«vl  \r\  (1. 11^  «lt*H^r(v^it,->l>ie  cxhihlUoi..     It  was  no  &ir  trial,  for  even  the 
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The  Qaeea  retired  amidst  the  applause  of  the  spectators. 
The  King  coald  perceive  that  she  had  made  an  impression^ 
md  he  at  once  attempted  a  plausible  explanation.  '^  The 
Qaeen/'  he  said^  ''  has  always  been  a  dutiful  and  good  wife^ 
ind  that  his  present  suit  did  not  proceed  from  any  dislike 
of  her,  but  from  the  tenderness  of  his  own  conscience  \  that 
his  scruples  had  not  been  suggested,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, discouraged  by  the  Cardinal  of  York  ;  and  that  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  j  that  he  had  con- 
sulted his  confessors  and  several  other  bishops,  who  advised 
him  to  apply  to  the  Pontiff,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
present  Court  had  been  appointed,  in  the  decision  of  which, 
be  it  what  might,  he  would  cheerfully  acquiesce.''*  When 
Henry  made  this  apparently  honest  declaration,  he  had  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  the  secret  tactics  of  his  agents. 
Whatever  he  might  at  that  time  be  deficient  in  devising, 
those  about  him  were  marvellous  in  suggestion. 

The  Queen,  protesting  against  further  proceedings,  would 
not  appear  in  Court,  '^  nor  by  attorney,''  and  was  pronounced 
contumacious.  Several  sittings  were  held,  but  the  action 
WIS  all  "  on  one  side."  The  question  to  be  decided,  as  so 
often  alleged,  was  one  affecting  ''  the  King's  conscience," 
and  his  advocates,  although  men  of  considerable  ability,  and 
well  informed  upon  canon  law,  failed  to  establish  their  client's 
case.  The  trial  was  still  protracted,  amidst  the  general 
indignation  of  the  country.  Proclamations  filled  with 
Tndor  despotism  were  issued  warning  the  people  against 
offering  any  opinions  against  the  '^  King's  motives,"  whicli 


*  CkTeodbh,  HaU,  Herbert,  and  Baroet.    Caveiidish  was  present  at  the 
inal,  and  it  is  poesible  Edward  Hall  was  there  as  a  J  udge. 


were,  said  Dr.  Gardyner, "  most  conscientious  and  virtuous,"* 
No  one,  however,  outside  tlie  circle  of  Henry's  Court  agents 
for  a  momput  doubted  what  were  the  monarch's  "  motives." 

On  the  23rd  of  July  the  King's  counsel  demanded  judg- 
ment immediately,  but  Cardinal  Campeggio  would  not  be 
dictated  to  by  the  Court  party.  He  informed  the  Crown 
lawyers,  almost  in  Henry's  presence,  that  the  judgment 
must  be  deferred  until  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  had 
been  laid  before  the  Pontiff;  that  he  had  come  there  to  do 
justiee,  and  no  consideration  should  divert  him  from  bis 
duly.  He  was  too  old,  weak,  and  sickly  to  seek  the  favour, 
or  fear  the  resentment  of  any  man  living.  The  defendant 
had  challenged  him  and  bis  learned  brother  Wolsey  as 
judges,  because  they  were  the  subjects  of  her  opponent.  To 
avoid  any  error,  they  had  therefore  determined  to  eousutt 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  for  that  purpose  did  then  adjourn 
the  Court  until  October-t 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  endently  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
King,  striking  the  table,  exclaimed  in  a  vehement  tone, 
that  the  old  saw  was  now  verified  ;■ — "  Never  did  Cardiuul 
bring  good  to  England."  Campeggio  looked  with  withering 
s(  am  at  Suffolk ;  in  a  a  few  minutes  Wolsey  rose ;  a  breath- 
less silence  ensued ;  all  eyes  were  now  turned  on  the  Cardinal 
of  York,  when,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  voice,  be  addressed 
Suffolk :  "  My  Lord  of  SuHblk,"  said  be,  "  of  all  men  li^^^g 
you  have  the  least  reason  to  dispraise  Cardinals ;  for  if  I,  a 
poor  Cardinal,  had  not  been,  you  would  not  at  this  present 
moment  have  had  a  head  upon  your  shoulders,  wherewith  to 


*  Qu-lut  Loguio'i  NMnlire  oftbu 

t  SUte  P>peR  (Domatio]  of  Beiir?  VIII.'i  Bmga. 
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make  such  a  brag  in  disrepute  of  us  wlio  have  meant  you 
DO  harm,  and  have  given  you  no  cause  of  offence.  If  you, 
my  Lord,  were  the  King's  ambassador  in  foreign  parts, 
would  you  venture  to  decide  on  important  matters  without 
first  consulting  your  Sovereign  ?  We  are  also  commis- 
ir»,  and  cannot  proceed  to  judgment  without  the  know- 
of  him  from  whom  our  authority  proceeds.  Therefore, 
it)  *e  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  commission  alloweth ; 
uid  if  any  man  will  be  offended  with  us,  he  is  an  unwise 
Pacify  yourself,  then,  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  sireak 
not  reproachfully  of  your  best  friend.  You  know  what 
friendship  I  have  sliown  you ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
revealed  it,  either  to  my  own  praise  or  your  dishonour.'"" 

Cavendish,  who  was  present,  relates  that  the  Duke  of 
SuBbik  was  struck  speechless,  and  by  his  silence  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  Wolsey's  rebuke  for  his  ingratitude. 
There  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  British  Museum  a  letter 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Princess  Mary — the  beloved  Mary, 
as  the  was  styled — declaring  that  her  husband  owed  his  life 
to  the  friendly  offices  of  Woiaey.  At  the  time  of  Suffolk's 
denunciation  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  the  letter  in  question 
Wolsey's  possessiou.  The  Cardinal  was  not  the  only 
man  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  proved  ungrateful. 

Cavendish  furnishes  a  rambling  statement  as  to  one  of 
the  private  interviews  between  Katharine  and  Wolsey 
relative  to  the  "  trial  of  the  divorce  question  ;  and  how  the 
Cardinal  came  upon  the  Uueeu  and  her  maidens  as  they 
were  at  work  in  her  chamber,  her  Highness  having  a  skein 
of  wbite  thread  about  her  neck."     He  further  alleges  that 

■  CkTSDdvh,  H&ll,  HsTbert,  Brawsr'i  Stftta  Fapen. 
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Wolsey  addressed  her  in  Latin  and  she  ^^  besought  him  to 
speak  English^  for  although  she  knew  Latin  she  preferred 
speaking  in  English/^  This  statement  is  the  mere  gossip 
of  pages.  Katharine  spoke  very  indifferent  English^  and 
the  Court  language  was  French  and  Latin.  She  was  an 
admirable  Latin  scholar^  as  Erasmus  has  stated^  and  her 
celebrated  speech  at  Blackfriars  was  in  that  language.  Dr. 
Francis^  who  was  present  on  this  occasion^  states  that  many 
of  Cavendish's  '^facts''  were  based  upon  listening  at  key- 
holes. In  this  case  Cavendish  almost  admits  that  he  was 
an  "  eaves-dropper/'  for  he  writes : — "  We,  in  the  other 
chamber,  might  sometimes  hear  the  Queen  speak  very  loud, 
but  what  it  was  we  could  not  understand.^'* 

A  word  as  to  Cardinal  Campeggio.  The  Cardinal  first 
visited  England  in  1519,  as  a  Legate.  He  was  a  man  of 
extensive  learning,  and  bore  a  high  reputation;  yet  the 
vilest  slanders  have  been  cast  upon  his  moral  character  by 
Dr.  Burnet,  but  they  are  so  notoriously  false  that  I  shall 
not  further  allude  to  them. 


*  Cavendish's  Memoirs  of  Wolsey. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE    FALL   OF   WOLSEY. 


In  1529  the  enemies  of  Wolsey  had  nearly  completed  their 
organisation.     Those  who  wished  for  a  redistribution   of 
property  were  aware  of  his  high  conservative  tendencies  in 
Church  and  State.     The  Suffolks,  the  Howards,  the  Pagets, 
the  Clintons,  the   Seymours,   the   Russells,  the  Herberts, 
the  Ratclyffs,  the  Hobys,  the  Manners,  the  Cobhams,  the 
Dudleys,  the  Grays,  the  Kingstons,  the  Dennys,  and  the 
crowd  of  spendthrift  and  unprincipled   squires  who   were 
ready  to  join  in  any  movement  to  obtain  a  confiscation  of 
the  monastic  property,  beheld  the  great  barrier  to  their 
proceedings  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Wolsey.     The  com- 
bination above-mentioned  was  composed  of  strange  mate- 
rials,  for   they    personally    hated    one    another;    jealous 
prelates  and  abbots,  disappointed  placemen,  ignorant  nobles, 
treacherous  courtiers,  and  even  suspended  priests,  were  the 
most  persistent  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  great 
Minister.     They  were  jealous  of  his  genius  and  the  results 
of  his  brilliant  statesmanship ;  they  envied  him  the  great- 
ness to  which  he  had  been  elevated  in  the  estimation  of 
princes    and    diplomatists;    yet    not    one    amongst    them 
possessed  his  administrative  talent. 

The  Bcleyns  performed  a  subordinate  part  at  this  time, 
but  were  energetic  in  fabricating  slanders  of  the  Cardinal, 
and    conveying   them  to    the    King,    who  still    hesitated. 
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Le  Grand^  who  has  closely  investigated  the  plots  against 
Wolsey,  considers  Anna  Boleyn  to  have  been  "  the  in- 
stigator of  all/'  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  others 
who  were  "  eye-witnesses/'*  The  general  topic  of  con- 
versation ^^  amongst  the  nobles  and  the  squires  was  the 
confiscation  of  Church  property;  and  many  creditors' 
claims  were  postponed  until  the  much- desired  object  was 
achieved/'t  It  was  feared  that  the  King  would  never 
consent  to  such  measures  whilst  Wolsey  was  his  coun- 
cillor,} and  in  this  opinion  they  were  partly  correct. 
*'  These  noble  lords  imagine/'  writes  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, "that  the  Lord  Cardinal  of  York  once  dead  or 
ruined,  they  will  incontinently  plunder  the  Church  and 
strip  it  of  its  property/'  Yet  those  enemies  of  Wolsey 
were  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  and  cast  ridicule  upon 
its  German  founders ;  they  still  adhered  to  the  olden  reli- 
gion, and  their  hostility  to  the  Pope  was  more  of  a  political 
character,  or  to  please  the  King,  whom  the  Pontiff  dis- 
ol)liged.  They  quarrelled  and  abused  monks  and  seculars 
as  they  did  before;  nevertheless  they  responded  to  the 
Vesper  bell;  they  heard  the  Latin  Mass  as  their  &thers 
had  of  yore ;  they  raised  no  question  against  the  dogmas 
of  the  Latin  Church ;  they  dined  at  the  abbeys,  and  *'  made 
merrie  in  the  bishop's  hospitable  hall ;"  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  hungered  for  the  well-cultivated  manors,  the 
inviting  gardens,  the  orchards,  the  shady  groves,  the  mur- 


*  At  first,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  Anna  was  acting  under  her  £ith«^s 
advice ;  and  it  is  possible  that  many  things  have  been  attributed  to  her  which 
have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

t  Thomdale*s  Chronicle.  ^  Le  Grand's  Deipatobet. 
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maring  streams,  the  cattle^  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
abbeys  and  convents,  and  they  were  determined  to  possess 
them  by  any  means,  even  misrepresentation,  perjury,  fraud, 
or  violence.  Their  religious  sentiments  were,  as  already 
stated,  unchanged,  and  no  casuistry  can  set  aside  that  fact ; 
but  an  absorbing  desire  of  possessing  their  neighbours' 
goods  led  to  the  revolution  in  property,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  Reformation  movement,  as  the  surest  mode 
of  retaining  the  lands  which  had  just  been  taken  from  the 
lawful  owners.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  in  his  work  upon 
the  Reformation,  puts  the  question  as  to  the  ^'  motives''  of 
the  Reformers  with  direct  and  simple  force : — "  Few,"  he 
writes,  '^  cared  for  Reformation — many  cared  for  destruc- 
Hon"  This  is  the  result  of  the  long  researches  of  a 
learned  and  truthful  Protestant  divine  :  he  has  furnished 
the  world  with  the  '^  motives"  of  those  who  imposed  the 
"  new  learning"  upon  England. 

The  first  turning  point  in  Wolsey's  fortunes  occurred  in 
the  departure  of  Campeggio.  The  King  took  leave  of  the 
Legate  at  Grafton,  where  Wolsey  was  also  present ;  and  it 
was  then  rumoured  that  the  Cardinal  had  lost  the  royal 
confidence.  Those  reports  came  from  the  Brandons,  the 
Grays,  the  Howards,  and  the  Boleyns — all  implacal)le 
enemies  to  Wolsey.  But  so  marked  was  the  ill-feeling  ex- 
hibited towards  him  by  those  nobles  that  Henry  relented, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  the  courtiers  spoke  in  a  friendly  tone 
to  his  old  favourite.  *'  But  he  was  not  invited  to  the  royal 
table  on  that  day  (Sept.  19);  he  dined  with  the  courtiers 
whom  he  despised."  In  the  evening  he  had  another  inter- 
Tiew  with  the  King  in  his  closet,  which  lasted  three  hours ; 
mnd  having  bid  him  a  friendly  ''  good  night,"  Henry  re- 
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quested  his  attendance  at  nine  of  the  clock  on  the  following 
morning.  This  long  conference  alarmed  the  enemies  of 
Wolsey,  and  that  night  there  were  several  private  communi- 
cations made  to  Anna  Boleyn  to  "  use  all  her  influence  with 
the  King  against  his  Minister;  she  was  reminded^  amongst 
other  things,  of  the  deception  practised  by  Wolsey  in  her 
case ;  wishing  "  to  make  her  a  mistress,  but  not  a  Queen/^* 
It  did  not  require  much  incentive  to  excite  the  enemity  of 
Anna,  for  she  was  ever  eager  to  disgrace  or  destroy 
those  who  crossed  the  path  of  her  ambition.  In  the 
morning  the  Cardinal  waited  on  King  {lenry,  but  to  his 
surprise  the  monarch  was  on  horseback,  and  '^  going  out  to 
ride  with  Lady  Anna/^  After  the  *'  exchange  of  kindly 
salutations,^'  Henry  departed.  The  King  and  his  Minister 
never  met  again.  In  a  few  days  (October  9)  the  Attorney 
General  filed  two  bills  against  Wolsey  in  the  King's  Bench, 
charging  him  with  having,  as  Legate,  offended  against  the 
Statute  of  the  16th  of  Richard  II.  known  as  the  Statute 
of  Fratmumre.  Even  the  lawyers  of  the  time  considered 
the  prosecution  as  '"'  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  illegal ;"  and 
many  of  them  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Legatine 
Court  could  be  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  law  : 
the  Cardinal  had  on  former  occasions  obtained  the  King's 
licence,  and  was,  therefore,  authorised  to  hold  the  court. 
Wolsey  offered  no  opposition;  made  no  defence;  resigned 
the  great  seal ;  placed  the  whole  of  his  personal  property, 
estimated  at  500,000  crowns,  at  the  King's  disposal.  "  All 
I    possess, "   said   he,  "  1   have  received  from  the    King's 

*  Brewer's  State  Papers.  In  Dixon's  Two  Queens  occurs  a  scene  wliere 
Anna  lioleyn  in  a  most  malignant  manner  blackens  Wolsey 's  character  to  the 
King.     There  are  several  lettcfb  extant  corroborating  these  statements. 
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Highness ;  and  I  now  return  all  with  pleasure  to  my  bene- 
fector."     But  ''  the  benefactor/'  or  his  prompters  were  not 
satisfied ;  a  demand  was  made  ^'  for  everything  he  possessed/' 
He  now  surrendered  all ;  "  keeping  not  even  a  blanket  or  a 
shirt/'  He  was  '^  commanded  to  retire  to  Esher ;  a  country 
house  attached  to  the  See  of  Winchester/'     His  fallen  condi- 
tion did  not  yet  satisfy  the  malice  of  his  enemies.     From  the 
"courtiers    down    to    the    turbulent    canaille,    all    cls^es 
attended  in  vast  numbers  to  see  his  departure  from  London^ 
to  hoot  and  insult  the  fallen  Minister;"*  but  as  Wolsey  had 
the  forethought  to  take  a  different  route  from  the  one  ex- 
pected,   his    feelings    were    spared    humiliation,    and     the 
fickleness  of  human  favour  another  shameful  display  of  its 
traditional    worthlessness.     The    Bishop  of  Bayonne,  who 
visited  Wolsey  before  his  departure  from   the  metropolis, 
draws  a  melancholy  picture   of  his  forlorn   condition.     "  I 
have/'  he  says,  "  been  to  visit  the  Cardinal  in   his  distress, 
and  have  witnessed  the  most  striking  change  of  his  fortune. 
He  explained  to  me  his  hard  case  in  the  worst  rhetoric  that 
was  ever  heard.     Both  his  tongue  and  his  heart  failed  him. 
He    recommended    himself  to    the  pity  of  the   King    and 
Madame  (Francis  I.  and  his  mother)  with  sighs  and  tears ; 
and   at  last  left  me  without  having  said  anything  near  so 
moving  as  his    appearance.     The  face  is  dwindled  to  one 
half  its  natural  size.      In  truth  his  misery  is  such  that  his 
enemies,  Englishmen  as  they  are,  cannot  help   pitying  him. 
Still   they  will  carry   things  to   extremities.     As   for   his 
Liegation,  the  seals,  &c.,  he  thinks  no  more  of  them.    He  is 
willing  to  give  up  any  thing,  even  the  shirt  from  his  back, 
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and  to  liye  in  a  hermitage,  if  the  King  would  deBist  firmn 
his  displeasure/^*  Heiiry,  strange  to  say,  at  thia  time  sent 
him  '*  secret  messages^  assuring  him  of  his  friendalup.^ 
The  Cardinal  had  the  weakness  to  believe  in  those  pro- 
fessions, but  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  motives  whidi 
prompted  them.  Henry  did  not  wish  Wobey  to  die  until 
he  had  at  least  attempted  to  prove  that  he  deserved  death. 
Herbert,  Henry's  panegyrist,  does  not  believe  the  charges 
preferred  against  the  Cardinal,  and  Cav^idish  and  Le  Grand 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  articles  of  impeachment 
were  forty-four,  and  were  signed  by  fourteen  peers,  amongst 
whom  were  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  These 
articles  were  carried  in  the  Lords ;  but  the  King  instructed 
Crumwell,  then  in  the  Commons,  to  have  them  rejected. 
The  Cardinal's  health  was  now  giving  way,  and  he  wis 
attacked  with  fever  (about  Christmas).  Hearing  of  hia 
illness,  Henry  exclaimed  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers, 
"  God  forbid  that  he  should  die !  I  would  not  lose  him  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds/'  He  ordered  three  of  his  own 
physicians  to  go  immediately  to  Esher  to  attend  him ;  he 
also  sent  a  special  messenger  to  assure  Wolsey  of  his  ^*  love 
and  esteem  for  him/'  He  neit  induced  Anna  Boleyn  to 
netul  a  tablet  of  gold  as  a  memorial   of  reconciliation   and 

HiumI  feeling.t 

The  "  n^ligious  orders/'  writes  Ganganelli,  ''  have  not 
liren  niftinl  with  infallibility,  nor  with  indefectibility/' 
Hniue  of  thorn  were  very  much  less  guilty  of  the  crimes 
M«i<rilirtl  to  them  by  their  enemies  than  possessors  of  the 
OHMr»i  nttnlnitetl  to  them  by  their  friends.     When  Wolsey 
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fell,  the  mainstay  and  upholder  of  the  Papal  power  was 
gone ;  and  the  priesthood  whom  he  had  elevated  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  State,  and  whose  secular  privileges 
he  maiatained  with  a  high  hand,  were  now  about  to  share 
in  his  change  of  fortune.  They  envied  him  for  his  great- 
ness, and  disliked  him  because  he  told  them  of  their  errors; 
Ihey  had  not  the  foresight  nor  the  wisdom  to  hearken  to 
hia  advice ;  they  did  not  "  set  their  house  in  order,  to  meet 
the  coming  storm,"  but  became  in  some  instances  reckless 
ud  defiant;  and  again  high-placed  ecclesiastics  appeared 
SI  "  forethoughtful  sycophants,"  begging  for  mercy  before 
they  were  impeached;  indulging  in  the  delusion  that  they 
could,  with  gold,  conciliate  Thomas  Crumwell  and  bis  com- 
nuBsiouers,  who  accepted  their  offerings  and  still  pursued 
the  givers.  Lingard  remarks  that  "instead  of  uniting  in 
their  common  defence,  they  seem  to  have  awaited  their  fate 
with  the  apathy  of  despair."  At  a  later  period  they  lost  all 
fitting  courage.  "  The  clergy  and  monks,"  observes  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  "  fell  into  an  utter  panic  ;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  latter,  especially,  were  ready  to  lie  dtiwu  like  an 
OH&rmed  peasantry  before  a  troop  of  Cossacks."  The  terror- 
stricken  nuns,  who  were  cruelly  treated,  may  he  excused 
for  adopting  such  a  course.  Although  there  were  hundreds 
—perhaps  thousands — amongst  the  monks  and  friars  who 
Kould  cheerfully  asceud  the  scaffold,  there  were  few  who 
had  the  vigour  to  speak  at  the  "  right  time  or  in  the  right 
pUce,-"  and  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  there  were  not 
Buny  Forreats,  Pctos,  or  Elstons  to  confront  their  eneniies. 
Tbe  bolder  course  was  the  safest.  If  the  religious  orders 
hid  appealed  to  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  people  whom 
their  predecessors  had  treated   like  faithful  guardians  for 
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centuries^  the  country  would  have  pronounced  in  their 
favour.  They  were  a  powerful  body  in  the  State;  and, 
judging  from  documents  before  me,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  masses  would  have  successfully  taken  up  their 
defence.  But  the  religious  orders  were  divided  by  dis- 
sension and  jealousy ;  and  the  rivalry  of  precedent  and  mode 
of  discipline  caused  long  and  bitter  disputes.  They  were 
far  from  being  united  in  love,  although  accordant  in  faith ; 
and  the  result  was  the  triumph  of  Lord  Crumwell. 

To  return  to  Wolsey.  A  reconciliation  with  the  King 
seemed  probable.  He  was  allowed  to  exchange  Esher  for 
Richmond,  where  he  spent  much  time  with  the  Fathers  of 
the  Charterhouse.  Here  he  ^'  discoursed  with  great  earnest- 
ness on  the  necessity  there  existed  for  frequent  preaching 
and  instruction  to  the  people."  Those  ^^  heretics,''  said  he, 
"  arc  smart,  intelligent  men,  and  they  may  possibly  find 
their  way  into  England.  We  should  be  prepared  for  them/'* 
His  enemies,  however,  resumed  their  work ;  they  would  not 
have  him  '^  come  so  near  the  Court."  He  was  ordered  to 
retire  two  hundred  miles  from  London ;  but  the  King, 
further  considering  his  case,  wrote  letters  to  ''  various 
squires  and  nobles,  recommending  them  to  visit  the  Car- 
dinal, and  be  civil  unto  him,  and  ask  him  to  make  merry  at 
their  homes."t 

Wolsey's  altered  mien,  his  generosity  and  urbanity,  won 
the  esteem  of  the  people  of  the  northern  districts ;  he  did 
not  appear  at  their  banquets,  or  make  merry  as  they  ex- 
pected;   he  gave  himself   up    almost    wholly    to   spiritual 
matters,  and  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  he  rode  to  some 
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▼fllage  churchy  where  he  celebrated  Mass  ;  he  frequently 
preached  twice  a  day  to  the  peasantry ;  he  heard  the  con- 
ftmons  of  outcasts  and  outlaws ;  he  enjoined  the  priests  to 
preach  sermons  on  holidays  as  well  as  Sundays,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  their  flocks  the  history  of  the  Latin  Church.     He 
made  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  good  or  bad   feeling  that 
might  have  prevailed  in  rural  districts  ;  went  to  the  humble 
cottage — the  lowliest  homestead — on  this  mission  of  charity, 
and  reconciled  those  who  had  been  long  at  enmity  with  one 
another.     The  bad  became  reformed  through  his  admoni- 
tions; the  unfaithful  and  unkind  husband  appeared  altered 
in  his  domestic  relations,  and  confessed  that  the  ^^  Cardinal 
had  taught  him  to  be  what  he  should  be  to  his  family .'' 
Wolsey's  labours  at  this  time  were  unceasing,  and  he  seemed 
hent  to  excel  Bishop  Fisher  as  a  priest :  he  sent  provisions 
and  words  of  comfort  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  preached 
especially  to  '^  young  maidens  to  preserve  their  virtue  and 
chastity ;  that  all  beauty  faded  and  perished  when  virtue 
iled  f^  he  recommended  early  marriages  to  those  who  had 
sufficient  means.     He  seemed  now  to  have  felt,  and  wished 
to  realize,  the  character  of  a  minister  of  Christ ;  and  in  the 
few  months  he  spent  in  the  North  he  accomplished  more 
ibr  the  practice  of  religion  than  perhaps  he  had  ever  done 
from  the  period  of  his  ordination  to  that  of  his  fall  as  a 
statesman.     ''  In  his  domestic  intercourse,^'  writes  Oldgate, 
''  he  became  wonderfully  changed  ;  the  proud  Cardinal  had 
vanished  from  the  scene/'     His  hospitality  about  this  time 
was  large  and  kindly,  but  no  splendour  or  extravagance ; 
every  squire  in  the  district  was  welcome  to  his  dining-haU 
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"  whenever  they  chose  to  visit  him  ;  apartments  were  also  set 
aside  with  right  merrie  cheer  for  the  yeoman^  and  even  the 
peasant  /'  a  considerable  number  of  women   and  children 
received    food  daily.       He   conversed  in   brief  words  and 
friendly  tone  with   almost  every  one   who  approached  his 
house  and  grounds — and  they  were  hundreds — inquiring  as 
to  their  mode  of  life,  their  families,  &c. ;  he  employed  three 
hundred  mechanics  and  labourers  in  repairing  the  churches 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  houses  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  was 
most  kind.     The  more  he  was  known,  the  more  he  was  loved  ; 
those  to  whom  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  had  been  an 
object  of  hatred,  now  spoke   well   of  him.*     Perhaps  the 
truest  account  of  his  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  Thomas 
Crumweirs  letters,  which  present  him  in  an  amiable  light, 
'^  performing  so  many  good  offices  for  the  people  with  so 
little  means/'     The  King  heard  those  accounts  with  satis- 
faction, and  sent  him  money,  which  was  not  expended  on 
'^  luxuries,^'    as  has  been   alleged,  '^  but  in  assisting  the 
needy/'     A  Puritan  writer  presents  an  interesting  picture 
of  Wolsey's  retirement  at  Cawood  when  "  relieved  fh>m  the 
burden  of  the  State/'     ''  None  was  better  beloved  than  he, 
after  he  had  been  there  a  while.     He  gave  bishops  a  good 
example  how  they  might  win  men's  hearts.     There   were 
few  holy-days  but  he  would  ride  five  or  six  miles  from  his 
house ;  now  to  this  parish  church,  now  to  that ;  and  thence 
cause  one  of  his  priests  to  make  a  goodly  sermon  unto  the 
people.     He  sat  among  them  for  a  while ;  and  then  cele- 
brated Mass  before  all  the  parish He  brought  his 

dinner  with  him,  and  invited  many  of  the   people   of  the 
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parish  to  partake  of  the  same.  He  inquired  if  there  was 
any  grudge  or  ill-feeling  between  neighbours ;  and  ^  if  there 
were,  after  the  dinner  was  over,  he  sent  for  the  parties  to 
meet  him  at  the  churchy  where  he  made  them  all  friends 
again/  **  In  the  absence  of  the  clergy,  the  Cardinal  walked 
on  foot  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  persons  in  fever  and 
other  infectious  diseases.* 

Everything  promised  fair  for  Wolsey's  restoration  to 
power,  or  at  least  to  the  King's  friendship.  But  the 
tronbled  waters  seemed  destined  to  return.  The  enmity  of 
the  "  Night  Crow''  was  not  extinguished ;  it  only  slumbered 
for  a  more  fatal  moment.  Capucius  contends  that  ^^  Anna 
Boleyn  and  her  father  were  about  this  time  plotting  every 
hour  for  the  degradation  or  destruction  of  the  Cardinal." 
Capucius  adds  that  ''  Lady  Anna  persuaded  the  King  to 
prepare  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower  for  the  reception  of  Wolsey 
as  a  traitor ."t  Stephen  Oardyner,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  which  offered  so  many 
insults  to  the  fallen  minister,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
kind  benefactor.  Never  was  any  great  man  so  abandoned 
by  friends  as  Wolsey  had  been  at  the  time  of  his  fall. 

In  his  seal  for  religion  the  Cardinal  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pope ;  Cavendish  states  that  his  letters 
to  the  Pontiff  were  ^'  intended  to  promote  a  reconciliation 
between  the  King  and  the  Head  of  the  Church ;"  but  those 
who  projected  the  monastic  confiscations  represented  the 
matter  in  a  different  light  to  Henry,  who  suddenly  issued  a 
■landate  for  the  apprehension  of  Wolsey.     He  was  arrested 
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at  Cawood  on  the  4th  of  November  (1530).  He  betrayed  no 
appearance  of  having  offended.  The  "  Eing^s  Highness/'  said 
he,  "  has  not  a  more  loyal  subject  in  his  realm  than  I  am. 
There  is  not  living  on  earth  a  man  who  can  look  me  in  the 
face  and  charge  me  with  untruth  or  dishonourable  dealings. 
I  seek  no  favour  but  to  be  at  once  confronted  with  mv 
accusers.*  Little  is  known  of  the  real  charges  preferred 
against  Wolsey;  but  judging  from  the  general  character 
and  motives  of  those  who  made  them,  most  probably  every 
accusation  was  plausibly  set  forth.  Lord  Herbert  gives  no 
credit  to  the  treasonable  charges  preferred  against  him ;  and 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  *'  hesitated  to  believe  that 
he  was  guilty .'*  Those  noblemen^  be  it  remembered,  were 
both  enemies  of  Wolsey,  and,  at  the  time,  powerful  and 
implacable.  The  policy  of  the  Boleyn  party  was  to  arouse 
the    suspicious    of    the    King,    and    in    this    course    they 

succeeded.t 

The  Cardinal's    interview    with  Sir   Henry  Norris,  who 
brought  him  a  ring  as  a  token  of  the  King's  ^^  returning 
friendship,"  presented  a  distressing  scene ;  his  hopes  revived 
for   a  moment,  but  only  to  disappear.     "  Oentle  Norris/' 
said  he, ''  if  I  were  lord  of  a  realm,  the  one-half  of  it  would 
be    an  insufficient  reward  to  give  you  for  your  pains  and 
words  of  comfort.     But,  alas  I  I  have  nothing  left  me  but 
the  clothes  on  my  back ;  therefore  take  this  small  reward," 
giving  him  a  little  chain  of  gold  with  a  cross.     "  When  L 
was  in  prosperity  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  a> 
thousand  pounds;  wear  it  for  my  sake,  and  remember  m^ 
when  I  am  gone."     He  made  a  present  of  his  *'  Court  fool''^ 
(Patch)  to  the  King.     "  I  trust  his  Highness  will  accep 
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him  well^  for  sorely  for  a  nobleman's  pleasure  he  is  worth  a 
thousand  pounds/'  The  fool  left  his  good  master  with  great 
reluctance^  for  "  it  took  six  yeomen  to  carry  him  away/'* 
llie  King  treated  Patch  with  kindness^  often  speaking  to 
him  of  the  Cardinal  with  reverence  and  seeming  affec- 
tion. The  fool's  real  name  was  Williams.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  Yl.  he  became  a  Baptist  preacher ! 

To  few  men  is  accorded  the  stoicism  of  confronting  good 
tnd  evil  fortune  with  a  mind  unmoved.  The  histories  of 
Greece  and  Bome^  in  the  days  of  their  heroes^  present  a 

_         « 

few  such  noble  examples;  and  amongst  Christian  martyrs 
have  been  found  most  edifying  instances.     But  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  Cardinal  was  not  so  loftily  unyielding.     When 
he  became  aware  of  his  altered  condition^  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  enemies^  he  ^^  cried  like  a  child^  and  sobbed  with 
the  accents  of  a  deserted  woman."     Such  is  the  description 
of  Father  Longland^  who  told  him  ^^  to  take  comfort^  and 
remember  he  was  a  priest  of  God,  and  could  now  labour  to 
save  souls  for  the  King  of  kings ;  that  he  should  cast  away 
his  vanity  and  pride,  and  become  a  missioner  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  that  his  pride  brought  him  to  his 
][>re8ent  changed  fortune/'     There  was  a  time  when  no  man, 
not  even  a  Carthusian  Father,  might  have  addressed  the 
Cardinal  of  York  in  the  words  of  Longland ;  but  incurable 
misfortune  is  a  strong  aid  to  conviction,  and  the  inevitable 
a  potent  support  to  philosophy.     So  Wolsey  accepted  the 
situation,  and  sought  peace  in  the  performance  of  duties 
whose  importance  he  had  never,  even  in  the.  very  zenith  of 
his  power^  seemed  willing  to  ignore. 
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The  fallen  statesman  ordered  inveutories  to  be  made  of 
all  his  plate^  furniture,  jewellery,  tapestry,  books,  &c.,  and  the 
same  to  be  presented  to  the  King,  with  his  mansions,  parks, 
groves,  and  gardens.  "From  my  good  King  I  have 
received  all  I  possess,  and  to  his  Highness  I  now  give 
back  all  that  his  liberality  and  goodness  conferred  on  me/' 
The  King's  retainers,  in  taking  possession  of  the  Cardinal's 
property,  outraged  propriety  and  humanity.  They  "did 
not,"  says  a  spectator,  "  leave  him  a  blanket  to  keep  out 
the  cold  at  night,  nor  a  dish  or  plate  to  eat  his  food  on."* 
The  cost  of  Wolsey's  different  establishments  was  upwards 
of  30,000/,  per  annum,  an  enormous  sum  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  had  eight  hundred 
servants  in  yarious  stations,  and  employed  some  two 
thousand  five  hundred  artisans  and  labourers,  all  of  whom 
were  treated  in  a  liberal  and  kindly  manner.f  Sharon 
Turnei'^s  enmity  relaxes  for  a  moment  when  he  contem- 
plates the  fallen  minister's  conduct  while  residing  at  South- 
well. "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  gratifying  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  have  their  prelate  among  them.  His  house 
was  soon  frequented  by  a  great  resort  of  the  most  worship- 
ful gentlemen  in  the  district.  He  entertained  them  with 
the  best  cheer  he  could  devise,  and  his  gentle  and  familiar 
behaviour  caused  him  to  be  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  whole  country.  He  felt  the  value  of  those 
softening  qualities  and  manners  which  peculiarly  constitute 
the  moral  beauty  of  virtue.  Others  are  more  sublime  and 
distinguishing;    but   the   kind    and    courteous    voice,    the 


*  The  original  catalogue  of  the  Cardinars  effecta,   now  in    the  Briti* 
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benign  amenity^  the  benevolent  feelings^  and  the  unassum- 
ing conduct^  never  fail  to  awake  our  sweetest  and  most 
endearing  sympathies^  to  connect  heart  with  hearty  and  soul 
with  soul,  in  bonds  of  mutual  gratification  and  genial 
regard^  and  to  attest  that  interior  loveliness  of  character 
which  attracts  the  esteem  of  intellect  and  sensibility^  with 
a  social  magnetism  that  every  age  and  rank  feel  and 
welcome.''* 

Wolsey's  endowments  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  attest  his 
lore  of  learning.  He  gave  some  3000/.  a  year  in  gratuities 
to  men  of  learning  at  home  and  abroad.  ^^  TVhoever/'  says 
Erasmus^  ''  was  distinguished  by  any  art  or  science  paid 
court  to  the  Cardinal,  and  none  paid  court  in  vain.'' 

Giustiniani,  who  was  no  friend  or  admirer  of  Wolsey, 
has  left  his  opinion  on  record  of  the  Cardinal's  merits  as  a 
Judge.     '^  He  is/'  observes  that  accomplished  diplomatist, 
"pensive,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  just ; 
he  favours  the  people  exceedingly,  especially  the  poor,  hear- 
ing their  wants  and  seeking  to    despatch  them  instantly. 
He  also  makes  the  lawyers  plead  gratis  for  all  paupers." 
"In  matters  of  judicature,"   writes   Fuller,  ''he  behaved 
Umaelf  oommendably.     No    widows'    sighs,  nor    orphans' 
tears,  appear  in  our  chronicles  as  caused  by  the  Cardinal 
of  York."     Some  English  writers,  amongst  them  the  author 
of  "  The  Chancellors,"  allege   that  Wolsey  "  neglected  his 
duties   as   Chancellor;  that  his   decisions  were  whimsical, 
arbitrary,  and  in  ignorance  of  law ;"  and  that  ''  he  had  no 
pity  for  the  poor  suitor."     A  distinguished  legal  commen- 
tator on  the  English  judges  makes  the  opposite  statement, 
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and  points  out  the  sectarian  feeling  that  breathes  through- 
out Lord  Campbeirs  ^^Chancellors/'  That  able  and  dis- 
criminating prelate,  Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who 
was  long  acquainted  with  the  Cardinal,  declares  that  he  had 
never  known  so  painstaking  a  Judge ;  that  he  was  ''  always 
on  the  side  of  the  poor  man  when  opposed  by  the  rich  or 
unscrupulous  i^'  and  that  ^^when  he  decided  against  the 
claims  of  a  poor  man,  or  of  a  widow  or  orphans,  h& 
invariably  gave  them  assistance  in  money  or  employment/'* 
Who  can  question  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  wh<^ 
like  Dr.  Fox,  speaks  of  Wolsey  from  personal  knowledge 
"  No  Chancellor  of  England,''  writes  this  virtuous  Judg 
"  ever  acted  with  greater  impartiality,  deeper  penetration  o 
judgment,  or  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  law  and  o 
equity/'  It  seems  strange  that  Lord  Campbell,  wh( 
reverences  and  extols  the  character  of  More,  should  havi 
passed  over  that  good  man's  evidence  as  to  the  merits  o: 
his  predecessor  in  the  Oreat  Seal. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt  observes  : — '^  Ambition  leaves 
odious  mark  upon  history  only  when  it  has  been  aocom^ 
panied  by  wrong  and  bloodshed ;  but  not  a  single  publi 
act  of  this  great  man  can  be  proved  to  have  been  u^just^^ 
while  the  gentleness  and  humanity  of  his  government 
conspicuous  almost  beyond  belief  when  a  sifting  contras 
comes  to  be  drawn  between  it  and  that  of  his  contem 
poraries  or  successors/'f  Dr.  Brewer  traces  the  sland 
on  Wolsey's  reputation  to  Polydore  Vergil.  "  My  onl, 
surprise,"  he  says,  '*  is  that  every  historian  in  successio: 


*  Tborndftle*!  Aoeodotes  of  Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
t  Rev.  J.  U.  Blunt*!  ReformatioD  of  tlie  Churoh  of  EugUno. 
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should   have  accepted  Polydore   VergiFs   statements  as  a 
true  picture  of  the  Cardinal  of  York.     Each  has   added  a 
little  to  the  original   story   or   caricature.     Edward   Hall 
took     his    portrait    from    Polydore;    Foxe    from     Hall; 
Burnet  and  Strype  from  Foxe ;  Hume  from  his  country- 
man^ Burnet^    and  so  on   to  the  end  of  the   series/'     I 
ihoold  not  desire  to  seek  a  higher  authority  on  the  question 
wiaed  than  Dr.  Brewer.     Although  Hume  quotes  Polydore 
Vergil^  he  has  still  the  candour  to  inform  his  readers  that 
"Polydore's    narratives  of  Wolsey   are  very    suspicious.'* 
The   statements  of   Polydore    Vergil  are    the    more    dis- 
creditable from  the  fact   that  he   was   the   best  informed 
man  of  his  time  on  European  politics^  and  in  his  know- 
ledge of  statesmen  and  kings ;   but  it  must  be  added  that 
he  was  unscrupulous  in  defaming  the  character  of  any  one 
who  refrised  him  a  favour,  or  thwarted  his  intriguing  policy. 
It   seems    to  be   the   fate   of  most   public   men   to  be 
misrepresented  to  posterity.     Many  allegations  have  been 
made  as  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Wolsey  towards  some 
of  his  eminent  contemporaries.     The  fact  is,  the  Cardinal 
might  have  said  with  Petrarch,  ''  Of  all  vices  envy  is  the 
last  of  which  I  could  be  guilty.''     No  great  soul  has  ever 
envied  in  another  the  possession  of  genius  or  virtue. 

The  moral  character  of  Wolsey  has  been  traduced 
by  several  historians,  yet  those  charges  have  never  been 
established,  but  in  the  first  instance  emanated  from  per- 
sonal enmity,  and  were  afterwards  adopted  and  enlarged 
upon  by  prejudiced  and  sectarian  writers. 

I  now  approach  the  closing  scenes  in  the  great  minister's 
career.  The  Cardinal's  health  had  been  declining  foir 
some  time ;  he  was  labouring  under  dropsy,  a  weakness  of 


the  limbs,  and  a  general  proatration;  but  the  vigour  of  bis 
mind  was  still  unimpaired.  He  was  not,  howerer,  in  a 
condition  to  travel  with  expedition  in  the  cold  damp  days 
of  November.  Upwards  of  three  thousand  persona  assem- 
bled at  Cawood  to  sec  him  a  prisoner — not,  as  in  London, 
to  exult,  but  to  "pity  and  to  bless  him  for  all  the  good 
offices  he  rendered  them."  His  spirits  were  quite  fallen, 
yet  he  seemed  soothed  by  the  good  nature  of  the  people — 
the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  "  They  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,"  says  Cavendish,  "  God  save  your  Grace  !  the 
foul  evil  take  them  that  hath  taken  you  from  us ;  and  we 
pray  Heaven  that  a  very  vengeance  may  light  upon  them 
all  1  Thus  they  ran  crying  after  him  through  the  town 
of  Cawood,  they  loved  him  so  well."  Such  is  the  description 
of  the  scene  by  an  eye-witneaa.  When  Wolsey  reached 
Sheffield  Park  he  manifested  with  a  change  for  the  worse.  On 
the  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour.  Cavendish  "  found 
him  seated  on  a  chest  with  hia  beads  in  hands."  The 
news  of  Kingston's  arrival  tram  London  made  him  tremble; 
he  had  a  foreboding  of  the  message  on  which  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower  came.  He  was  excited,  cried,  and  sobbed, 
then  in  a  mournful  accent  exclaimed,  "  Well,  as  God 
willeth,  so  be  it.  I  am  ready  to  accept  such  ordinances  as 
God  hath  provided  for  me."  Shortly  after  a  distressing 
scene  occurred  on  the  entrance  of  Kingston  and  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland — once  known  as  Lord  Percy — the 
personal  enemy  of  the  fallen  Churchman.  The  conduct  of 
Lord  Northumberland  on  this  occasion  indicated  the 
bitterness  of  his  hostility.* 


*  In  Wordiworth'a  Eccl*siuticil  Biography,  vol.  i.  p.  S38,  the  •cea* 
batwsm  Wnliwj  uid  Northuroberland  i*  printed  ;  las  Lard  Qerbwt'*  Lib  of 
Heor;  Till.,  p.  SiS ;  lihawiM  Llofil'i  9uts  WortbiM. 
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It  was  bruited  that  Lord  Northumberland  was  sent  at 
tbe  suggestion  of  the  Marchiouess  of  Pembroke  to  arrest 
the  Cardinal,  in  order  to  add  to  his  anguish  of  mind.  If 
»hc  did  so,  it  is  a  mere  question  whether  Anna  or  her  old 
lover  displayed  the  greater  amount  of  unforgivingness. 
What  a  strange  meeting! 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  either  party  spoke;  how- 
erer,  all  the  courage  and  dignity  of  the  Cardinal  returned, 
nd,  OS  far  as  Kingston  was  concerned,  no  jailer  could  per- 
fcrm  Ms  unweleome  office  with  more  delicacy,  and  presented 
&  striking  contrast  with  that  of  Lord  Northumberland. 

"  Maistcr  Kingston,"  said  Wolsey,  "  my  disease  is  such 
thst  I  cannot  live ;  I  have  a  flux  with  a  continual  fever,  and 
if  ye  see  no  alteration  in  me  soon,  there  is  no  remedy  but 
death."  The  Court  party  became  impatient  at  the  time 
consumed  in  conveying  the  object  of  their  hatred  to  London, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  on  horseback  the  Cardinal 
was  compelled  to  proceed.  Along  the  road  the  yeomen  and 
peasantry  came  forth  to  meet  him,  expressing  in  their  own 
quaint  style  an  honest  sympathy.  The  harsh  cold  days  did 
not  prevent  the  wives  and  daughters  from  appearing  on  the 
highways  to  "  wave  their  hands  and  give  loolis  of  sorrow." 
To  all  tbe  Cardinal  said,  "  May  God  preserve  ye  in  His  holy 
religion,  my  good  people."  He  did  not  proceed  far  until 
his  strength  began  rapidly  to  decline.  Arriving  at  the 
Abbey  of  Leicester,  on  Saturday  evening,  he  was  met  at  the 
gste  by  tbe  Abbot  and  the  brotherhood,  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  F&ther  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  amongst  you."* 
He  was  immediately  carried  to  bed,  from  which  he  never 


rose  aguin.  On  Suudaj  he  seemed  to  be  fast  siakJDg, 
rallied  for  a  time.  His  beads  were  constantly  in  bis  hi 
lie  prayed  witb  great  fervour,  making  the  sign  of  the 
many  times.  It  was  discovered  by  an  atteudaut  tbat  he 
"  wore  a  hair  bhirt,  which  he  evidently  wialied  to  conceal."" 
He  described  himself  as  "  a  most  lowly  creature,  and  a 
wretched  sinner;  that  his  vanity  and  pride  were  now  justly 
punished."  He  spoke  frequently  of  his  firm  belief  aai^ 
adherence  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  warned  his  attcfl 
dants  against  the  "new  heresy."  ^ 

The  laat  days  were  now  approaching.  Sunday  and 
Monday  passed  in  sufl'ering  and  resignation.  On  the  latter 
day  the  Cardinal  told  his  attendants  that  be  would  live 
"  till  eight  of  the  clock  on  the  follow  ing  morning,"  which 
proved  prophetic.  At  six  on  Tuesday  morning  (Novem- 
ber 29,  1530),  he  made  a  declaration  of  his  religious  belief 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Abbot  and  twelve  of  the  monks. 
Then,  with  becoming  solemnity,  he  received  the  last  rites 
the  Church.  In  oue  hour  later  his  memorable  addi 
Sir  AVilliam  Kingston  was  delivered  with  unusual  emo1 
At  its  conclusion  he  remained  silent  for  some  time.  HU 
voice  now  faltered,  but  his  eyes  still  retained  their  intelli- 
gent brightness;  John  Longland,  a  Carthusian  confessor, 
stood  beside  the  death-couch,  whilst  Mass  proceeded  at  the 
great  altar  in  the  church ;  and  just  as  the  bell  of  the  abbey 
tolled  for  the  raising  of  the  Host,  the  Cardinal  of  Y 
closed  bis  eyes  upon  all  the  fleeting  honours  and  transit 
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I  B5  well  as  upon  the  deceit  aud  wicked- 

■tion. 

ttoWam.     When   the  interests  aud  the 

I  were   concerned,  this   remarkable  man 

■arless;  yet  he  waged  no  war  of  blood 

Irs  were  the  contests  of  diplomacy;  his 

Kes   of   intellectual    supremacy.       As   a 

Biod  in  which   he  lived  he   played   his 

Rcgree  of  frankness  and  honesty  seldom 

Bmatists  of  any  time.      In  his  fait,  how- 

Bre  magnanimity  than  at  the  zenith  of 

|i  at  length  time  that   tnith   should   be 

!  ignorant  or  malignant   narratives   so 

posterity    as    biographies    of   Thomas 

I  controverted,   and   the    real  character 

,  in  ideas  as  well  as  actions,  was  the 

■that   Europe  had  produced  up  to  those 

pre   not  well  acquainted  with  the  Home 

Papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  can 

ftpiiiion  of  the  greatness  of  the  Cardinal 

ler  of  the  Crown. 

Lurs  subsequent  to  the  moment  of  disso- 
lof  the  once  illustrious  Cardinal  of  York 
(al  coffin,  and  consigned  to   an  obscure 
unlameuted,  except  by  the   few  tried 
Re  glory   and    honour  of  human  nature 
f  baseness,  greed,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty, 
'ciaained  loving  and  faithful  to  the  last.* 
Tliose  students  of  history  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 


•  Brawsr'a  Foreign  mil  Domeatio  Stale  Pftpere,  • 


eiamining  the  voluminous  Home  and  Foreign  State  Papers 
bearing  upon  Wolsey's  career  as  a  miniHter  of  the  Crown, 
must  look  upon  the  closing  scene  of  his  Hfe  with  a  moarn- 
fai  emition.  Sharon  Turner  obaervea  that  our  "moral 
taste "  must  regret  that  one  who  had,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  been  acting  so  grand  a  part  in  the  sight  of  all 
Europe,  did  not  fall  like  the  setting  sun,  with  a  majesty 
correspondent  to  the  character  he  had  been  representing. 
Far  better,  mayhap,  to  the  idea  of  "  moral  sentiment,"  that 
the  illustrious  Cardinal  recurred,  in  the  decline  of 
earthly  magnificence,  to  the  oiermling  ArbitCT  of 
Greatness. 

The  death  of  Wolsey  made  room   for  the   promotion  of 
two  of  the  King's  agents  in   the  divorce   litigation.      Ed 
ward  Lee  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  York,  and  Stepbetv, 
Gardyner,  the  personal  friend  of  the  Boleyn  family,  to  tl 
of  Winchester. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  several  times  by 
students  of  history  as  to  whether  Wolsey  ever  used  the 
memorable  words  attributed  to  him  by  William  Cavendish : 
'*  Had  I  but  served  my  God,"  &c.  The  saying  ts  traceable 
to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Wolsey.  "  If,"  said  De 
Berghcs  to  Lady  Margaret,  "  I  and  Renner  had  served  God'; 
as  we  have  served  the  King,  we  might  have  hoped  for 
place  in  Paradise,"*  "  Similar  words,"  says  the  Rev  J, 
Blunt,  "  are  attributed  to  the  wealthy  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, at  the  scaffold,  in  1521.  '  If  he  had  offended  no  more 
unto  God  Almighty  than  he  had  done  to  the  King's 
he   should  die   as  true  a  man   as  ever 
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worli]/  "*     Bnckingham  was  not  a  man  of  fine  sentiment^ 

or  ninch  edacation.     As  to  Wolsey,  when  misfortune  struck 

bim  down,  he  was  still  too  proud   to  descend  in  his  last 

speech  to  take  his  text  from  De  Berghes,  or  from  the  Duke 

Buckingham,  whom  he  had  despised  and  ruined.     It  is 

possible  that   Maister   Cavendish,  who   delighted   in 

snsational   gossip,  gave    a   flourish   of   sentiment  in  this 

uiastanee,  as  he  has  in  other  matters  concerning  the  Cardinal 

o^  York.     Cavendish  could  not  induce  the  Oovernor  of  the 

f  ower  to  corroborate  his  statement,  because  Sir  William 

^^ingfiton  was  quite   deaf;   his    evidence   is  therefore  un- 

siipported ;  besides.  Dr.  Logario  is  silent  upon  this  subject. 


*  J.  H.  Blunt*!  ReformaiioD  of  the  Ohorch  of  England. 
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A    FORTUNATE    FAMILY. 


Upon  the  death  of  Wolsey  William  Cavendish  entered  the 
service  of  the  King,  and  was  subsequently^  knighted.  He 
was  a  courtier  who  studied  his  royal  master's  views  with  an 
apparent  devotion,  and  his  religious  sentiments  were  those 
of  the  Court.  His  policy  was  to  please  all  parties — ^if 
possible.  He  received  a  portion  of  the  monastic  lands,  and 
acknowledged  the  King  as  Head  of  the  Church.  He 
was  the  personal  friend  of  men  like  Polydore  Vergil, 
Bonner,  Gardyuer,  and  Cranmer.  He  attended  Lord  Crum- 
welPs  banquets ;  his  society  was  much  courted ;  "he  was,*' 
says  Thomas  Wyatt,  "  a  delightful  story-teller  /'  he  knew 
much  of  the  schemes  by  which  Percy  and  Auna  Boleyn 
were  separated.  Perhaps  no  man  knew  more.  On  this 
subject  he  was  silent ;  but  in  after  years  he  stated  to  Wyatt 
that  he  was  certain  Anna  ''  was  very  fond  of  Percy.''  Of 
Percy  he  thought  much  \  "  Percy,"  he  relates  to  Lord 
Cobham,  "  lost  all  courage  and  heart  when  he  was  told  by 
my  Lord  Cardinal  that  Nan  could  never  become  his  wife." 
Cavendish's  memoirs  of  his  patron  Wolsey  has  been 
praised  for  accuracy  and  impartiality  ;  but  a  diligent  search 
amongst  contemporary  records,  diaries,  letters,  and  other 
documents,  will  prove  that  his  biography  —if  such  it  can  be 
called — of  Wolsey,  is  far  from  being  accurate.  He  kept  a 
diary,  in  which  he  entered  all   the  gossip   gathered  in   the 
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dining  halls  of  the  notables  whom  he  visited.  He  admits 
that  he  was  aD  "  eavesdropper  /*  that  he  was  '^  listeoing  in 
comers''  to  Anna  Boleyn  and  others  railing  against  people 
they  professed  to  esteem.  He  relates  narratives  of  Wolsey 
of  an  unpleasant  nature  when  Dean  of  Lincoln ;  but 
Cavendish  was  not  connected  with  his  munificent  master  at 
that  period^  and  his  information  was  evidently  derived  from 
questionable  sources^  and  is  unworthy  of  much  considera- 
tion. When  gentleman  usher  to  the  Cardinal^  he  had  some 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  inner  life  of  Wolsey.  Caven- 
dish was  never  made  a  political  confidant  by  his  master. 
Logario^  the  Spanish  physician^  to  whom  I  have  frequently 
alluded^  was  more  in  Wolsey's  confidence  than  any  other 
man  about  his  Court;  yet  Logario  states  that  he  never 
alluded  in  any  conversation  with  him  to  the  Boleyns  or 
Queen  Katharine.  At  a  subsequent  period  Cavendish  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  intrigues  of  Henry's  Court,  and 
the  plots  laid  for  the  destruction  of  Anna  Boleyn.  He 
was  silent,  and  kept  aloof  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Court. 
He  held  oflSce  under  Edward  and  Mai'y,  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  their  respective  Governments.  William  Caven- 
dish was  born  in  Suffolk  about  1505,  and  died  early  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  after  years  his  son  became  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  Wealth  and  honours  showered  upon  this 
family  for  generations.  One  grandson  became  Duke  of 
Newcastle ;  another  a  favourite  with  the  Stuart  family,  and 
showed  his  gratitude  by  aiding  Charles  I.  with  10,000/.  to 
carry  on  his  expedition  against  the  Scots.  He  subsequently 
went  into  iexile  with  Charles  II.,  and  reappeared  at  the 
Restoration.  Another  descendant  became  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  the  junior  branches  of  the  family  accumulated  great 
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fortunes.  Henry  Cavendish  gave  himself  up  to  ecientific 
study  for  some  years.  A  relative  left  him  a  large  fortune ; 
he  then  became  a  miser,  and  was  "a  flint-hearted  man," 
as  a  contemporary  styled  him.  He  bequeathed  2,000,000/. 
to  his  kinsmen.  So  the  family  went  on  accumnlatiug 
wealth  and  honours. 

Wolscy  foretold  that  wealth  and  honours  would,  in  time, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  William  Cavendish's  descendants. 

Sir  William  Cavendish's  "  Life  of  Wolsey"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Several  of  his  state- 
ments were  challenged  at  the  time  by  persons  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  chief  actors  of  Henry's  reign; 
nevertheless.  Cavendish  was  still  considered  a  good  au- 
thority for  many  matters  in  connexion  with  the  Cardinal 
of  York  and  his  Royal  master.  The  MS.  documents  of 
Brian  Tulle,  the  confidential  secretary  of  the  Cardinal, 
could  explain  many  passages  in  the  life  of  Wolsey  which 
might  place  his  character  in  a  better  light  before  posteri^. 
"  Tulle's  secret  records  of  his  master  and  himself  were 
accidentally  destroyed,"  so  writes  his  friend  Carlo  Logario. 
Dr.  Brewer,  who  baa  won  his  laurels  amongst  the  State 
Papers,  does  not  give  implicit  reliance  to  all  the  allegations — 
sometimes  marvellously  put  forward— by  Cavendish.  The 
original  chronicle  produced  by  this  noted  courtier  has 
undergone  revisions  and  amendments,  many  of  which  were 
necessary,  but  the  question  arises  bow  far  "  facts"  have 
been  improved  or  extended  by  our  modern  compilers. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

DEATH   OF  ARCHBISHOP   WARHAM. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Warham  (1532)  tended  to  pro- 
mote the    divorce    question    by   the   appointment  of   Dr. 
Cranmer  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.     Archbishop  Warham, 
as   the    reader    is    aware,    originally    objected     to    the 
marriage    of    King    Henry    and    Katharine    on    canonical 
grounds,  but  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  young  King^s 
grandmother^   aided    by    the    Council,    and   the    ^^  solemn 
declaration''  of  Katharine  to  the  PontiflP,  set  the  legality  of 
the  matter  at  rest  for  at  least  eighteen  years.     The  author 
of  the    ''English    Chancellors"   comments  on  the  results 
of  the  marriage  of  Katharine  and   Henry : — ''  Had  Chan- 
cellor  Warham's  opinion   prevailed,  England  might   have 
remained  a  Roman  Catholic  country;  but  the  Countess  of 
Richmond  took    part  with   the   majority   of   the  Council, 
and  young  Henry,  not  much  inclined  to  this  arrangement 
of  convenience,  thought  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  the  promise 
^ven  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  the  marriage  took  place 
which  produced  our  boasted  Reformation."* 

Warham  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  under  Henry  VII. 
and  his  son,  and  had  been  for  many  years  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Tudor  family.  As  a  politician  he  upheld 
Tineqiiivocal  subservience  to  the  Crown ;  yet  he  admonished 


*  Lord  Campbell's  English  Chancellors,  vol  i.  p.  427. 
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'*  both  King^  Lords,  and  Commons^^  on  the  duties  they  had 
each  to  perform  ;  that  they  should  "  be  speakers  of  truth, 
not  flatterers ;  firm,  not  wavering ;  and  neither  coretous  nor 
ambitious/'  He  told  the  "people  to  obey  the  law,  to 
honour  the  King,  and  to  practise  their  religion/'  To  the 
rtoldicr  he  said :  "  You  must  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and 
in  Him  alone  place  your  trust;  defend  your  country  and 
your  King;  obey  your  superiors;  be  content  with  your 
pay  ;  have  no  plunder,  nor  do  anything  that  is  cruel  to  an 
enemy/'*  What  would  our  linesman  of  the  present  day 
nay  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thus  lecturing  him  on 
his  duties  to  Church  and  State?  When  Warham  retired 
Tixun  the  Chancellorship,  to  be  succeeded  by  Wolsey,  he 
McUloin  np^H'nred  in  public  life  again ;  his  time  was  devoted 
to  his  duties  as  a  prelate.  He  preached  many  sermons 
ii^ainst  Luther,  and  when  the  divorce  question  was  first 
raised,  he  sent  an  ably  written  letter  to  the  King  on  the 
Nubii  et  ;  hut  las  advice  was  now  seldom  asked  bv  the 
So\ei\i^u.*  "  lie  \Kis  an  honest  and  faithful  minister  to 
mv  t'alher/*  xivii  llenrv  ;  '^  he  placed  the  crown  on  my 
\\\i\\\  ,   lie  has  Ills  vnvu  eeeentrie  views  on  every  matter  :  he 

'.N  Uv»>\  iixttiv.;:  \evv  v\s{  and   feeble,  but   he   is    still   sincere 

»  »         • 

v'.iul  iu>i/'  Sueii  >\as  the  opinion  llenr}'  expressed  of 
WiuUaui  K^  l.v  I  j;Ia\\vL  hi'^  vv:;tVssor.  lie  was  known  to  be 
»'iuvvNv\i  u>  i!;v^  sii;  iviv.,Vv'\  v>i'  the  Churoh  claimed  bv  Ilenrv, 
*»vu  >','.  I  v'v'ii'.iv  v.r  vVvl  tl\e  siirirual  fantasies  of  the  ^laid 
,  t'  Kx  v.^,  .  ii' a  ./  livii^U  r.  ,.:;\  v  t*  those  who  professed  to 
.KuNv    .':  'vi    .V.  V    *. 'v '.  iivvu  >   >:i:Vci\vl  on    the  seatfuUl,  he 
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Tuleft  UQUoticed  by  the  King,  He  was,  however,  at  this 
time  fast  approachiug  the  end  of  bis  days;  his  zeal  for 
religion  and  the  wants  of  the  "  poor  and  the  unfortunate" 
became  untiring.  He  invited  political  and  personal 
enemies  to  his  house  and  "  sent  them  away  as  friends, 
telling  eiich  to  cultivate  charity  and  kindly  feeling,  and  to 
remember  the  widow  and  the  orphan."  A  few  days  before 
his  deatfaj  Archbishop  Warham  asked  his  steward  "  wiiat 
moQey  he  had  in  the  world,"  and  was  answered  ■'  thirty 
pounds;"  to  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Balis  viaiici  in  cceium." 
Hii  property  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  his  current 
debts  and  the  expense  of  hia  funeral.  The  prosecution  of 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  noted  financial  malefactors  of 
ibe  preceding  reign,  is  the  only  charge  of  severity  ever 
made  against  Warham  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  This 
prosecution,  however,  was  instituted  by  the  King's  Council 
tad  sustained  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Warham  has  left  a  high  reputation  as  a  judge;  he 
strictly  watched  over  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  the 
inor  courts,  and  "  received  the  petitions  of  the  poor 
suitors  with  his  own  hands."  It  was  said  by  some  of  his 
learned  contemporaries,  that  in  hia  own  Court  no  Chau- 
cellor  had  ever  evinced  greater  impartiality  or  deeper 
penetration  of  judgment,  and  that  none  of  his  predece^ssora 
who  were  ecclesiastics  had  equalled  him  iu  a  knowledge  of 
law  and  equity. 

On  his  deathbed  the  Archbishop  issued  this  protest 
sgaiust  the  proceedings  of  the  King  and  his  advisers  : — 

•  In  the  name  of  Cod,  Amen.  We,  William,  by  Divine 
Frovidence,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all 
England,  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  hereby  publicly  and 
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expressly  do  protest  for  ourselves,  aud  for  our  holy  Metro- 
politan Church  of  Canterbury,  that  to  any  statute  passed, 
or  hereafter  to  be  passed  in  this  present  Parliament,  began 
on  the  3rd  day  of  November,  1529,  and  coutinued  until 
this  present  time,  in  so  far  as  such  statute  or  statutes  be 
in  derogation  of  the  Pope  of  Borne,  or  the  Apostolic  See, 
or  be  to  the  hurt,  prejudice,  or  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
the  said  Church,  or  shall  tend  to  the  subverting,  or  ener- 
vating, derogatory  from,  or  dimishing  the  laws,  customs, 
jirivileges  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Canterbury;  we 
neither  will,  nor  intend,  nor  with  clear  conscieuce  are  we 
able  to  consent  to  the  same;  but  by  these  writings  we 
dissent  from,  refuse,  aud  contradict  them." 

"  I  have,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  performed  my  duty 
the  King,  to  the  realm,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
now,  full  of  hope,  I  am  ready  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Judge  to  aecount  for  my  stewardship."* 

The  following  picture  of  Warham  has  been  drawn  by 
discerning   pencil   of  Erasmus.       It  does  nearly 
honour  to  the  client  as   to  the  patron,  who  so  generously 
favoured   the   brilliant   foreign    scholar.       Warham    was    a 
Ijeautiful  esemplifieation  of  the  truth,  that  a  life  of  virtue 
may  also  be  one  of  cheerful  activity.     Intolerant  only  of 
vice,  Warham  treated  all  men  with  consideration,  aud,  wl 
self'mortitied   from   conscientious   motives,   never   obtn 
austerity  on  others.     Thus  writes  Erasmus ; — 

"  1  have  the  most  tender  recollection  of  a  man  vrorthy  to  be  held 
in  perpetual  honour,  William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Primate  of  all  Eiiglund.     He  was  a  theologjsn  iu  reuhty,  u 
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tcUu  in  title,  aud  profoundly  versed  both  in  the  civil  and  caaon 
li".    He  early  gained  reputation  by  his  skilful  conduct  of  foreign 
embisies  entrusted  to  him ;  and  on  account  of  his  consummnte 
prudence  he  was  much  beloved  by  Henry  VII.     Thus  he  rose  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  t!ie  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the 
reilin.    Bearing  this  burden,  itself  very  weighty,  one  heavier  etill 
Hu  imposed  upon  him.      He  was  forced  to  accept  the  office  of 
ChsQcellor,   which,   among    the    English,   ia    attended    with    regal 
iplemlour  and  power.     As  ollen  as  he  goes  into  public,  a  crown 
Mid  •sceptre  are  carried  before  him.      He   is  the  eye,  the  mouth- 
piece, uid  the  right  band  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  supreme  judge 
i>f  the  whole  Kuglish  nation.      Por  many  years  he  executed  the 
dnties  of  this  office  so  admirably  that  you  would  have  supposed  he 
nil  bom  with  a  genius  for  it,  and  that  he  devoted  to  it  the  whole 
of  bis  time  and  tlioughta.     But  uil  the  while  he  was  so  constantly 
watchful  and  atieiitive  with  rcspeet  to  religion,  and  all  that  con- 
"TQ^d  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  that  you  would  have  thought  he 
W  no  secular  cares.     He  found  leisure  for  the  strict  performance 
"l  lus  private  devotions ;   to  celebrate   Mass  almost  daily ;   to  hear 
pMjfets  read  several  tiroes  a  day ;  to  decide  causes  in  his  Court ;  to 
Kceive  foreign  ministers;  to  attend  the  King's  Council;  to  adjust 
diapuies   which   arose   amongst  Churchmen  ;  to  give  dinners  to  his 
friends,  whom  he  often  entertained  in  parties  of  two  hundred;   and 
ilong  with  all  this,  for  reading  every  learned  publication    which 
appeared.     He  proved  himself  sufficient  for  such  a  multiplicity  of 
svucations  by  wasting  no  portion  of  his  time  or  his  spirits,  in  field 
iports,  or  in  gaming,  or  in  idle  pursuits.     His  only  relaxation  was 
pleasant  reading,  or  discoursing  with  men  of  learning.      Although 
he  had   bishops,  dukea,  and   eurla  at   hia  table,  his  dinners  seldom 
luted  much  above  an  hour.    He  apjicared  in  splendid  robes  becoming 
iiis  high  station ;  yet  his  tastes  were  exceedingly  simple.     He  scarcely 
suffered  wine  to  touch  his  lips;  and  when  beyond  seventy  years  of 
age  his  usual  drink  was  small  beer,  which  be  took  very  sparingly ; 
but  while  he  himself  abstained  from  almost  everything  at  table, 
still  so  cheerfid  was  his  countenance  and  so  festive  his  talk,  that 
he  enlivened  and  charmed  al!  who  were  present.    Ho  was 
agreeable   and   rational  companion   at  all  houis.      He  made  it  a 
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rule  to  abstain  from  supper ;  but  if  his  friends  were  assenibled  at 
that  meal,  he  would  sit  down  along  with  them  and  promote  their 
conviviality  without  partaking  of  any  food  himself.  The  hour 
generally  devoted  to  supper  he  was  accustomed  to  fill  up  with 
prayer  or  reading,  or  perhaps  telling  witty  stories,  of  which  he  had 
a  large  store ;  or  freely  exchanging  jests  with  his  friends ;  but  never 
with  ill  nature  or  any  breach  of  decorum.  He  spurned  indecency 
and  slander  as  one  would  a  serpent.  So  this  illustrious  man  made 
the  day,  the  shortness  of  which  many  allege  as  a  pretext  for  their 
idleness,  long  enough  for  all  the  various  public  and  private  duties 
he  had  to  perform.'' 

Like  Bishop  Fisher,  Dr.  Warham  frequently  expressed  his 
fears  as  to  the  great  injury  the  Church  would  ultimately 
suffer  from  its  connexion  with  the  State. 

Anthony  Wood  states  that  Archbishop  Warham  often 
told  his  nephew  (Dean  of  Canterbury)^  that  if  after  bis 
death  a  man  named  Thomas  should  succeed  him  in  the  See 
of  Canterbury^  he  should  in  nowise  serve  him,  or  seek  his 
favour  or  acquaintance ;  '^  for  there  shall  be  one  of  that  name 
shortly  to  enjoy  this  See,  that  shall  by  his  vicious  living  and 
wicked  devices,  destroy,  waste,  and  dishonour  the  whole 
Church  as  it  has  been  so  long  in  England.^' 

It  is  stated  on  the  authoritj  of  a  '^  catalogue  book  of 
expenses,^^  that  Archbishop  Warham  expended  the  sum  of 
30,000/.  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  different  See 
houses  connected  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Canterbury. 

Towards  the  close  of  Archbishop  Warham^s  life  he  did 
much  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  under 
his  own  jurisdiction.  He  reduced  fees  very  considerably, 
and  set  aside  many  of  the  claims  so  long  put  forward  by  the 
clergy  of  '^  certain  manors  to  fees  and  other  local  taxes.'' 
He  was  very  rigid  as  to  the  moral  character  of  his  clergy, 


and  required  a  close  attentiun  to  the  sick  and  dying.  He 
wu-oed  the  Seculars  as  to  the  "  comiDg  atorm ;"  but  a  long 
career  of  prosperity  had  enforced  a  false  feeling  of  security  j 
ihej  could  not  read  the  ominous  signs  of  the  times.* 

Warham  was  foremost  in  doing  honour  to  Erasmus  when 

he  visited  this  country.     England   was  the  land  the   great 

scholar  most  esteemed ;  aud  here   he  received   a  reception 

ftam  Churchmen  aud  laymen  who  showed  how  high  they 

then  appreciated  learning,  and  the  possessor  of  cultivated 

genius.     In  the  King's  palace,  aud  in   the   baron's   castle, 

the  erudite  foreigner  was  honoured  and  entertained ;  bishops, 

"bbotB,  and   heads  of  colleges,   patronised  him.     Wolsey, 

"arham,  Richard  Pace,  Edward  Fox,  Richard  ¥oxe  (Bishop 

of  Winchester),  Fisher,  Longland,  Collet,  More,  and  all  the 

™'ef  Churchmen,  lawyers,  and  statesmen  of  England,  "  held 

'earned  discourse  with  him;"  the  Universities    of   Oxford 

"■d  Cambridge  threw  open  their  doors  to  him.     The  great 

''OiWes  of  Mountjoy,  Derby,  Dorset,  Northumberland,  and 

'sJbot  sought  his  services  as  tutor  to  their  children,  aiul 

"Mtiop  Pislier  desired  to  become  his  pupil.     The  King  of 

aft>ts  sought  his  services;    the  French  nobles  offered  him 

'c*lth  aud  honours ;  but  Erasmus  felt  more  at  home  amongst 

^    ISuglish  friends  than  iu  any  other  country.     The  story 

'""^ulated  BO  loug  that  this  great  scholar  joined  the  "new 

^-■■fcing"  ia  the  fallacy  of  a  past  generation.    That  he  was 

advocate  of  "  Reform"  is  doubtless  true ;  but  one  of  a 


7or  pu-ticulars  conceming  tlie  Euclentastical  Courts,  see  Ljnwaod,  p.  ITD 
^^'-    ISl :    Rttfjiiiter  of  Archbiabop    Me|>hHm ;    Abo    Arobbigbop   Slnitford 
***-«-«it«  of  Edwird  III.,  i.  c  *  i  Mo™  uid  Warhwn'a  CorreipondBnci 
BUte  of  tliD  Eco1eeia«tical  CnurM  ;  Cotrecpon deuce  of  Ei-umu 
llqect;  Wilkms,  Collier,  Jojoe;,  AJ-obbialiapl  of  Canterbury, 
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very  diSereut  type  from  that  coutemplated  by  Thomw- 
Cranmer  and  bis  coadjutors.  Whea  at  school  at  Davertry, 
a  learned  scholar  of  that  place  said  that  the  "  time  would 
come  when  that  small  boy  would  prove  the  wouder  and  euvy 
of  all  Germany."  At  the  same  seminary  he  met  Ms  future 
patruu,  Adriau  VI,,  and  many  others  who  became  emincut 
Churchmen.  One  speciality  was  remarked  of  him,  that 
he  had  a  marvellous  memory.  "  I  had  ao  vocation  for 
the  Church,"  says  Erasmus,  "  but  wheu  I  took  Orders 
I  could  uot  violate  my  vows,  uor  do  anythiug  that 
could  be  discreditable  to  the  clerical  character."  Not- 
withstanding this,  and  many  other  professions,  Buruct 
and  his  Puritan  contemporaries  claim  Erasmus  as  "  one 
of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Reformation."  The  life 
and  writings  of  this  great  cynic  afford  the  clearest  proof 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  "  new  learning,"  whose 
preachers  were  so  frei^uently  the  object  of  his  withering 
sarcasm  and  contempt.  The  inhabitants  of  Rotterdam,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  have  honoured  his  memory  iu  masA 
forms — by  medals,  statues,  and  paintings.  fl 

Archbishop  Warham,  from  his  scholarly  instiucts,  readqf 
gave  to  Erasmus,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  the  hoDour 
of  his  estimation  and  the  kindliness  and  generosity  of  his 
patronage. 

The  reception  given  to  the  great  Dutch  scholar  in 
England  is  a  proof  of  how  much  the  Universities,  and 
Churchmen  of  all  ranks,  appreciated  learning  at 
critical  juncture. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ARCHBISHOP    CRANMER   PRONOUNCES    THE    DIVORCE. 

T^i  appointment  of  Dr.  Cranmer  to  the   See  of  Canter- 

^^»7,  and  that  of  Dr.  Lee  to  the  Archdiocese  of  York,  was 

*  ^tep  towards  the  final  adjudication  in  the  divorce  ques- 

tton.      Those    prelates    were    known    to    be    retained    by 

^«  Crown,   but   unfortunately  they  were  aided  by  other 

Wsliops  of   a    higher   clerical   reputation.     The    dishonest 

^^^^^duct  of  the  bishops  and  the  Convocation   enabled  the 

^^ing  to  throw  off  the  mask.     A  new  scene  was  now  to  be 

^J^^Ued,  in  which  something  like  falsehood  and  blasphemy 

to  give  a  legal  and  virtuous  appearance  to  one  of  the 

discreditable  proceedings   in   which  a  husband   and 

could  appear  as   litigants   before   a   public   tribunal. 

moment  Archbishop  Cranooer  was  enthroned  at  Can- 

ury  he  commenced  the  work  of  corrupting  the  clergy.* 

^    made  himself  certain  of  the  support  of  a  large  majority 

"the  secular  priests.     The  Convocation  of  York,  under 

^      influence    of    Archbishop    Lee,    agreed    with    those 

Canterbury  that  ^^  it  was  a  lawful  and  just   action  to 

v-orce   Queen   Katharine/'     Thirty-six  abbots  and  friars 


Hie  appointmoDt  of  Cranmer  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  at  this  particular 
in  the  diToroe  litigation,  is  a  rare  instance  of  an  Archbishop  being  nomi- 
exdutively  by  the  Sovereign.     The  object  for  which  Henry  appointed 
is  manifest  to  posterity,  and  the  appointment  muiit  be  characterised 
^n  inikmoQH  transaction. 
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voted  for  the  divorce.  In  fact,  not  more  than  twenty  of 
the  clerical  body  connected  with  Convocation  sustained 
the  rights  of  the  injured  Queen.  Gardyner  and  Bonner 
were  energetic  in  their  services  to  the  King  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  they  both  seemed  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  adding 
insult  to  injury.  The  regular  clergy,  as  a  body,  denounced 
the  conduct  of  the  abbots  ''as  unjust  and  wicked/'  they 
were  accordingly  marked  out  for  the  royal  vengeance.* 

The  love  correspondence  and  the  litigation  of  the  divorce 
question,  which  was  protracted  for  nearly  six  years,  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  Dr.  Cranmer.  An  unpleasant  incident 
interposed  to  place  the  Archbishop's  judgment  in  a  curious 
light.  A  marriage  of  a  clandestine  nature  took  place  some 
months  previous  between  the  King  and  the  newly-created 
Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  better  known  as  Anna  Boleyn. 

Cranmer  and  his  contemporaries  are  at  variance  as  to 
when  the  marriage  took  place.  Judging  from  the  clan- 
destine nature  of  the  ceremony,  it  is  probable  the  date  was 
fixed  to  suit  ''circumstances."  The  marriage  was  not 
performed  by  Cranmer,  who  merely  stated  that  he  bad 
"  heard  of  such  a  ceremony  taking  place,  but  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  period  of  its  celebration."  The  ceremony 
is  said  to  have  been  performed  by  a  priest  named  Lee, 
who  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  for 
his  disregard  of  canon  law.     Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his 


*  WilkiuB,  iiL ;  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History;  Dod's  Church  History,  yoL  I ; 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  vL  p.  467.  All  the  ecclesiastical  records 
of  the  times  prove  that  the  bishops,  their  clergy,  and  many  of  the  abbots, 
were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  to  remove  Queen  Katharine  from  her  lawful 
position  M  a  wife.  The  hour  of  retribution  quickly  followed ;  but,  nnfor- 
tunatt^ly,  all  that  were  innocent  and  good  amongst  the  clerical  body  snfbred 
for  the  deeds  of  their  venal  brethren. 
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desire  to  give  the  appearance  of  propriety  to  this  discredit- 
able transaction^  assures  his  readers  that  ^'  Roland  Lee  was 
a  respectable  priest^  a  man  of  learnings  and  a  friend  to  the 
fieformation   movement."     Roland  Lee,  however,  has   no 
claim  to    the    attributes    put    forward    in    his    favour    by 
^r.  Dixon.     As  far  as  assertion  can  sustain  a  bad  cause, 
Giltert    Burnet    defends    the    clandestine    marriage.      He 
contends  that  the  impeachment  of  Anna's  character  had  its 
origin  with  her  "  bitter  enemy,  Sander/'     I  could  not  do 
^  ^>  na  Boleyn  the  injustice  to  take  Sander's  evidence  against 
'^^^X',  for  he  has  been  proved  to  be  a  false  witness.      Burnet, 
^^^^^ever,  must  have  known  well   that,  some  six-and-thirty 
y^ars  before  Sander  had  written  one  line  on  the  subject 
^Ocusations  were  made  and  put  forth  in  a  very  probable 
^^Tm,    and    on  high   authority,*   against  Anna's    conduct, 
Xiord  Herbert,  who  wishes  to  remove  some  of  the  unplea- 
sant features  connected  with  the  matter,  states  that  Cranmer, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Annans  father  were  witnesses  to 
the  clandestine  marriage. t     If  the  Archbishop  was  present, 
why  was  the   ceremony   performed   by  an  inferior  priest? 
Was  the   Archbishop  of  Canterbury   ashamed  of  being   a 
party  to  a  clandestine  royal  marriage  "  before  light  in  the 
morning?"     Or  did  the  marriage  take  place  before  or  after 
Dr.  Cranmer  had  pronounced  the  decree  of  divorce  between 
Henry  and  Katharine  ?     These  are  questions  that  have  not 
yet  been   answered  from  any  trustworthy  source;   so  that 
the   date    and   the   exact  circumstances   under   which   the 
marriage  took  place  remain  still  a  mystery. 


*  Le  Grand,  ii.  110  ;  Stowe,  p.  543. 
t  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VHI.,  p.  8i0. 
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The  historians  that  have  dwelt  most  on  this  subject 
must  have  felt  the  weakness  of  the  claim  this  marriage  had 
to  legality  when  they  had  recourse  to  such  ailments  aa 
Sharon  Turner  has  used.  He  states  that  ''  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  King  had  a  jprivate  divorce  firom 
Katharine  b^ore  he  wedded  Anna/'  Mr.  Turner  cites 
several  authorities  to  sustain  this  view;  but  none  of  his 
witnesses  are  able  to  testify  by  whom  the  private  divorce 
was  granted.  Cranmer  could  not  have  done  so  as  a 
prelate  in  January  or  February,  for  he  was  not  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  until  the  30th  of  March;  but, 
supposing  he  was  Archbishop  in  February,  and  privately 
granted  the  divorce,  on  what  authority  could  he  pronounce 
such  a  judgment  ?  He  was  th^n  the  spiritual  representative 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  England,  and  as  such  could  not 
grant  a  decree.  In  another  passage  Mr.  Turner  contends 
that  the  **  Po^>e  was  the  only  authority  on  earth  that 
print*!^  and  subjects  had  to  resort  to  for  the  determination 
of  siu'h  questions/^  Several  eminent  Protestant  jurists 
have  expressed  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
law  at  that  pericKl.  Then  of  what  effect  could  be  a 
''  private  divorvv**  prv>aounetxl  by  some  person  unnamed? 
la  t'uet,  Mr.  Turiior^s  arijumeut  is  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  uuirriaice  tL>v>k  piaee  oc/ort  the  decree  of  divorce  was 
prv>iu>uueevl. 

C>u  Sat  unlay,  the  1 0th  ut*  May.  15.33.  Archbishop  Cranmer 
o^nu\l  hi?i  C\>iirt  at  Dunstable,  for  the  final  adjudication  of 
Uiuvii  Katliariue's  ease.  On  this  occasion  Cranmer  was 
asj^ist-vd  bv  Bouaer  and  Gardvuer.  Thev  sat  thirteen  davs 
iu  deliWrution  with  a  statf  ot  ecelesia:stieal  and  civil  lawvers, 
to  ^ive  au  air  of  lej^ality  to  the  business.      Queen  Katharine 
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still  protesting  agairst  their  proceediDgs^  made  no  appear- 
aaoe.     On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  Cranmer^  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  and   still 
styling  himself  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  gave  judgment 
that ''  the  Ladye  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  not  the  lawful 
▼ife  of  our  good  and  blessed  King,  the  said  Henry,  Sovereign 
lx)Td  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  this  realm  of  England/'   And 
"I  do  declare  and  aflBrm/'  says  Dr.  Cranmer,  ''and  do  call 
on  the  whole  Court  of  Heaven,  and  the  Holy  TVinity,  to  bear 
witness^  and  to  attest  the  truth  of  these  proceedings,  that  the 
•ouf  Ladye  Katharine  of  Arragon  never  had  been,  nor  could 
waer  be,  the  wife  of  the  said  King  Henry,''* 

Bonner  and  Gardyner  were  present,  as  ecclesiastical 
judges,  and  they  expressed  their  full  concurrence  in  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  their  Primate ;  although  they  were 
well  awart  that  the  Court  of  Rome  would  never  sanction 
this  mockery  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 

Archdeacon  Bedyll,  one  of  the  King's  agents  in  this 
divorce  question,  writes  to  Lord  Crumwell,  from  the  scene 
rf  action  at  Dunstable,  in  these  words :  "  My  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury handleth  himself  very  well,  and  very  uprightly,  unthout 
^  etident  cause  of  suspicion  to  be  noted  in  Aim/'f 

This  confidential   note   shows  the   underhand  part  that 

Archbishop  Cranmer  was  playing  for  his  Royal  master  at 

Dunstable.     The  Archdeacon  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

[      soother   of    the    conspirators    against    Queen   Katharine^s 

lights.    A  distinguished  Anglican  clergyman,  in  commenting 

on  the  judicial  proceedings  at  Dunstable,  has  no  faith  in 


*  State  Papers ;  Gardyner's  Despatches  to  Lord  Crumwell ;  Lord  Herbert ; 
niorndale ;  Hall's  Chronicle. 
■f  State  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  895 ;  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol  tL  p.  476. 
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the  integrity  of  the  Archbishop.     '^  In  looking/^  he  writes, 
"at  the  steps  which  were  then  taken  by  Dr.  Cranmer^  it  is 
impossible  to  exonerate  him  from  collusion  with  the  King/' 
And  again  :  "  There  seems  to  have  been  a  thorough  under- 
standing between  Henry  and  Cranmer  as  to  the  character 
of  the  ^  process'  which  the  Archbishop  was  thus  to  smuggle 
through  its  rapid  stages/'*     To  return  to  the  '^  clandestin 
ceremony."     Assuming  for  a  moment  that  Cranmer's  judg- 
ment was  legale  no  marriage  could  be  valid  until   ha 
nounced  his   decree  at  Dunstable  Abbey.     His  judgmeirn^  nt 
was  given  on  the  23rd,  and  on  the  3 1st  the  Marchioness  a^       of 
Pembroke  was  presented  to  the  people  of  London  as  '^th^^^he 
new  Queen ;"  she  could  not  be  lawfully  styled  as  Henry^^  ys 
wife  if  she  were  not  married  at  some  time  between  the  23r  ^E3rd 
and  31st.     Now,  there  is  no  record,  nor  even  the  slighte^^^^t 
clue  to  a  marriage  between  Henry  Tudor  and  Anna  Bole^^^yn 
at  tlie  time  above  indicated.     Therefore  the  "  clandesti^f-  ^ine 
rite''   was  gone  through   before   and  not  afttr  Archbish^cr^op 
Cranmcr's  decree  at  Dun  stable,  t     David  Hume,  who  IP  Jiie 
other  historians  of  note  approaches  the  subject  with  evid^^veof 
reluctance,  contends  that  the  Archbishop's  judgment "  ou^^hi 
naturally  to  have  preceded  the  marriage ;"  and  then  Hu-^TPe 
makes    the   strange   acknowledgment :    "  By  a   subscqu^^/// 
decree  Dr.  Cranmer  ratified  the  marriage  of  Henry  Tuclor 
and  Anna  Boleyn."J       That    is,  the  Lord  Archbishop   of 


*  Kev.  J.  H.  Blunt's  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  187. 

t  l>uriiij;  the  last  three  hundred  years  many  eminent  scholars  ha^e  made 
searches  amongst  ecclesiastical  and  other  records,  in  order  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  clandestine  marriage;  but  all  have  failed  in  being  able  to 
establish  a  favourable  verdict. 

t  Homo's  History  of  England  (folio,  1st  edition),  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 
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Canterbury^  ratified  a  marriage  which  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  four  months  brfore  it  could  have  been  legal. 

Amongst  the  records  of  Lambeth  Palace  are  to  be  seen 
the  ''ratification''  of  this  mysterious  marriage.  The 
''  ratification''  was  given  by  Cranmer  himself,  just  four  days 
^fier  the  divorce  at  Dunstable.  The  ceremouy  occupied 
but  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Fronde  looks  on  this  proceeding 
in  an  unfeivonrable  light.  The  "  circumstances/'  he  observes, 
''under  which  the  new  Queen  was  presented  to  the  people 
was  a  scandal"*  No  fault,  of  course,  is  found  with  the  King 
or  the  Primate.  Mr.  Fronde,  and  those  who  venerate  Dr. 
Cranmer  for  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  formation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  general  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  have  been  energetic  in  defending  his 
conduct  on  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine.  They  have 
ransacked  records  and  history  for  some  precedent  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  without  effect.  Sharon  Turner  goes  back 
to  Archbishop  Odo,  in  the  case  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  to 
produce  a  parallel,  but  he  fails  in  establishing  any  analogy 
between  the  two  cases.     None  whatever. 

The  following  account  of  the  divorce  has  been  quoted  by 
Lingard,  Tytler,  Miss  Benger,  and  Mrs.  Thompson :  "  The 
proceedings  at  Dunstable  terminated  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
when  Archbishop  Cranmer  pronounced  not  a  divorce,  but  a 
sentence  that  the  King's  marriage  with  Katharine  had  been, 
and  was,  a  nullity,  and  invalid,  having  been  contracted 
against  the  Divine  Law^  Five  days  after  Archbishop 
Cranmer  gave  at  Lambeth  Palace  a  judicial  confirmation  ta 
Henry's  union  with  Anna  Boleyn/' 


*  FfWido*8  History  of  Englaiid,  toL  i. 
▼OL.    I.  8 
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The  writer  doei  notaMbeon  iriiet  gnwib  ''a  j«dieal 
ffffn  fi^^^'wutiiTn^  was  made  in  tfaia  gbb» 

"^  I  ocmceEve,''  writa  Dr.  Lmgsid,  "*  Oeft  iiMMwKetriy 
igfter  tbe  jodgmeiit  pRmoaeoed  bj  CraiuDer,  Hcniy  umI 
Anna  were  married  again;  otiMsrwiae  Dr.  Lee,  Ardibidiop 
Off  Yoi^  and  Dr.  Tnnatal,  Biahop  ef  DaAaa^  masl  bawe 
ail  III!  a  fUaeliood*  wlien  dier  told  Queen  Katharine  tlial 
9fter\aB  Higfnif  waa  diachaiq^  of  tike  aMmagc  nude 
with  her,  he  contracted  a  aev  ■■!  i  injwi  witk  hia  deaieat 
wife,  Qneen  Anna^'^f  Lingard  continnea:  ^It  ia  plain 
from  all  that  precedea  and  fiillowa  thia  paaaage,  that  thej 
mean  mfier  the  divorce  pnblicly  pronoonced  hgr  AichUdiop 
Cruimer.  Of  a  private  divorce  jffeceding  tike  marriage  in 
Jaanazj,  neither  they,  nor  any  otheia  amongat  their  oon- 
temponuriea,  had  any  notion.  Bot  a  aecoBd  mairiage  after 
the  judgment  of  the  Conrt  vraa  neceaMiy^  otherwiae  the 
isatte  of  Anna  could  not  have  been  legitimate.  Henry  had 
been  folly  impressed  by  the  fact  of  the  irregularity  of 
marrying  Anna  before  the  divorce  from  Katharine." 

Henry  justified  his  conduct  by  declaring  that  be  had 
examined  the  cauae  in  the  court  of  his  own  conscience,  which 
was  enlightened  and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
possesseth  and  directeth  the  hearts  of  Princes ;  and  as  he 
was  convinced  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  God  for  the  procreation  of  children  in  the  lawful  awe 
of  matrimony,  no  man  ought  to  inveigh  at  this  his  doing.''X 

*  Jarl^og  from  the  ooodnct  of  Lee  aod  TaniUl  towmrdt  Queen  Kathiuiii«, 
ibejT  were  capable  of  fabricating  any  ttatement  to  promote  the  King't  ■cheines. 
ThoM  prelate!,  like  the  other  memben  of  the  King*fi  CooneUy  most  be  judged 
by  their  acttoM. 

f  State  Papers  of  Il**nry'i  Reign,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

^  Burnet,  toI.  iiL ;  Dume«tic  State  Fapen^  voL  i. ;  lingard,  toL  t. 
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IDean  Hook's  opinions  are  opposed  to   Cranmer's  judg- 
ex^t    in  every   form.      The   Dean  is  quite  satisfied  that 
x&othing    existed  between  Arthur   and  Katharine   but   a 
surriage  contract  \  and^  in  such  a  case/  a  Papal  dispensa- 
was  admissible/'*     This  was  the  great  point  at  issue : 
question    raised,    and    contended  for^    by    Katharine 
^      her    trial,    and    which   her    perjured    husband    never 


Dr.  Brewer  says :    ''  Marriage  was  a  sacrament.     Prom 

earliest    days  of  Christianity   all  questions  connected 

marriage,  as  an   ecclesiastical  rite,  had  been  finally 

^^t;t:led  by  ecclesiastical  authority.     To  abandon  the  right 

such  determination  now,  to  give  it  over  into  other  hands, 

let  it  be  settled  by  any  Court  not  acting  by  the  Pontiff's 

press  consent,  or  independent  of  his  sanction — in  fact,  by 

national  Court  whose  decision  should  be  final,  and  from 

l^ich  there  should  be  no  appeal — what  was  this  except  to 

up   some  special  Court  above  that  of   Christendom  ? 

^*>^4jii  elsCy  but  to  concede  the  principle  of  the  Reformation .?" 

-^    ^markable  statement  from  such  a  high  authority. 

The  mode  of  action  adopted  by  Cranmer  in  finally  pre- 

l^^ring  the  judgment  at  Dunstable  has  not  been  noticed  with 

*^^t  critical  nicety  which  the  dark    intrigues  of  the  chief 

^^tof  requires.t    There  is  a  paper  preserved  amongst  the 

^'^tton  MSS.,  which  has  been  strangely  passed  over  by  his- 

^*i^ns.     The   paper   in    question  is  the    most    damaging 

^^d^ence  ever  produced  against  Dr.  Cranmer.     A  writer  in 


*  Archbiabops  of  Oanterburj,  vol.  y\.  p.  196. 
^    In  the  Mcond  volame  of  tbis  work  I  ibaU  go  into  tbe  general  bUtory  of 
r's  tnAsaotioDS  witb  and  for  King  Henry. 
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the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  July,  1859,  argues  the 
illegality  of  Cranmer's  divorce  with  considerable  ability, 
and  adds  another  striking  indictment  to  the  dark  catalogue 
of  the  Archbishop's  offences.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  subject  in  the  second  volume  of  my  work, 
where  the  reader  will  find  a  lengthened  review  of  Dr. 
Cranmer's  proceedings  in  Henry's  reign. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


TRIUMPH   OF   ANNA   BOLETN. 


Whilst  the  judicial  proceeding  was  being  enacted  in  the 
^age  of  Dunstable^  preparations  were  making  in  London 
for  the  coronation  of  the  new  Queen.    On  the  19th  of  May, 
four  days  before  the  judgment,  Anna  Boleyn  proceeded  by 
riyer  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower.      The  Thames   was 
studded  with  boats  of  all  sizes,  bearing  the  most  fantastic 
decorations ;  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Corporation,  the  nobles, 
the  knights,  and  the  esquires,  were  seated  in  their  stately 
barges,  with  golden  banners  waving  in  the  gentle  May-Day 
breeze;  the  motley  crowds  of  sightseers  lined  the  shore 
and  every   available  spot.     Anna  ik)leyn  was  seated  in  a 
gilded  barge,  preceded  at  a  short  distance  by  the    Lord 
Mayor.     Just  before  the  barge  went  a  "  foyst  or  wafter," 
fall  of  ordnance,  in  which  was  a  dragon  continually  moving 
and  casting  wild  fire ;  round  the  foyst  stood  some  terrible 
monsters  in  appearance,  and  wild  men  casting  up  fire  of 
various  colours,  and  producing  a  strange  noise.    The  cannon 
at  the  Tower  kept  up  a  brisk  roar ;  the  ships  in  the  river 
were  decorated,  and  had  fireworks  on  board;  trumpeters 
were  placed  in  the  respective  barges,  who  every  five  minutes 
sent  forth  a  flourish,  which  was  received  with  acclamations. 
In    this   order  of  '^Venetian   procession,'^    Queen    Anna 
reached  the  archway  of  the  Tower,  where  the  King,  sur- 
rounded by  a  magnificent  retinue  of  courtiers,  received  her 


on  the  BtairB — to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Cobhamj  "  as  if 
she  were  some  great  enchantress  from  a  fairy  land,  whose 
loveliness  had  charmed  and  devoured  all  hearts." 

One  question  presented  itself  at  this  eventful  moment  to 
the  steady  and  mature  judgment  of  the  critical  or  virtuous 
citizens :  "  Where,  or  when,  was  the  new  Queen  married?' 

On  the  day  preceding  her  coronation  Queen  Anna  paid 
the  accustomed  \isit  to  the  City.*  The  display  of  wealth 
and  magnificence  made  on  this  occasion  by  the  merchant* 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  foreigners  then  in  London.  The 
chronicles  of  the  times  have  furnished  quaint  deseriptiom 
of  the  popular  display,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the 
King.  The  houses  in  Cornhill  and  Gracechurch  Street 
were  decorated  in  front  with  scarlet  and  crimson,  in  arrai 
and  tapestry ;  Clieapside  was  draped  in  cloth  of  gold,  tisane, 
and  velvet.  The  Sherifls  of  London  and  the  Corporation 
rode  on  horseback  in  rich  trappings ;  the  windows  were 
filled  with  youth  and  beauty;  the  footpaths  were  railed  off 
the  line  of  procession,  to  enable  the  people,  the  'prentices, 
and  the  guilds  to  behold  the  Queen.  Amongst  the  diplo- 
matic body  then  in  London,  those  only  of  France  and 
\'enice  took  part  in  the  procession.  First  came  twelve 
Freuch  knights  in  aurcoats  of  blue  velvet,  with  sleeves  of 
yellow  silk,  their  horses  trapped  in  blue,  with  white  crosses 
powdered  on  the  hangings.  The  French  Ambassador  rode 
beside  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  seemed  more 
gratified  with  the  scene  before  him  than  did  the  Church 
dignitaries  who  were  in  his  train.  His  reception  from  the 
populace  was  chilling — unpopular  as  he  ever  was  with  the 


I 
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isses.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon  (Sir  Stephen  Peacock), 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,*  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  and  several  noblea,  knights,  and  esquires,  were  in 
the  procession;  the  bishops  and  abbots,  with  mitres  glittering 
with  diacuouds,  and  gorgeous  robes,  were  au  object  of 
Bttraction ;  Ihe  barons  were  attired  in  crimson  velvet,  riding 
two-and-two;  trumpeters  preceded  each  order  of  nobility. 
After  the  cavalcade  came  a  number  of  musicians.  Then 
"  high-born  and  courtly  dames  and  maidens,"  seated  in 
chariots  led  by  grooms  in  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  a  select  number  of  knights-attendant  on  the 
faire  ladyes.  First  came  the  chariot  in  which  was  seated 
the  grandmother  of  Anna  Boleyn,  the  venerable  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  as  proud  and  haughty  as  she  bad  been  forty  years 
previous.  The  Duchess  was  dressed  iu  crimson  velvet,  with 
a  long  mantle  furred  with  ermine,  ber  silver  hair  gathered 
up  uuder  a  coif,  from  which  hung  down  a  veil  of  black  taffeta. 
Her  Grace  looked  on  the  scene  before  her  like  one  who  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  Court  pageants,  and  knew  how  to 
estimate  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  at  what  they  were 
worth.  In  the  spring  of  life  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was 
attached  to  the  Court  of  Edward  IV.;  was  the  early 
friend  of  Elizabeth  Woodevylle,  and  her  daughter;  of  un- 
fortunate Anne  of  Warwick;  had  known  Richard  III., 
and  danced  with  him.  She  was  married  in  the  reign  uf 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  acquainted  in  her  time  with  all  the 
great  and  notable  persons  of  four  reigns.  Little  did  she 
imagine  on  the  day  of  this  proecssion  that   she  would  live 


*  Mftiy,    Dncbeaa   of  SalTolk,    ths    former  pBtroneaa  uid  friead  of  Aoiu 
Bule^D,  wu  on  her  i)G>lh-b«d  this  daj. 
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to  see  the  judicial  murdera  and  slaughter  which  so  sooti 
followed,  even  amougst  her  own  family.  In  the  sanie 
chariot  with  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  sat  Cecilia,  DowagO^ 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  whose  delicate  features  and  aSabll 
manner  formed  her  a  contrast  to  the  proud  Duchess.  This: 
lady  was  the  widow  of  Elizabeth  Woodevylle's  son,  by  her 
first  marriage.  Tlie  handsome  and  lively  stepmother  of  Anna 
Boleyn,  the  Countess  of  Wiltshire,  and  her  daughter-iu-law, 
once  known  as  Jane  Parker,  were  objects  of  interest. 
These  ladies  were  dressed  in  white  velvet,  blazing  with 
jewels;  the  appearance  of  Lady  Rochfort  excited  the 
versal  admiration  of  the  people.  Her  whole  bearing 
that  of  a  bright  dazzling  woman  of  beauty,  which  was  wetf' 
suited  to  win  the  hearts  of  an  excited  multitude,  who  went 
to  behold  something  of  a  tournament  procession.  The 
haughty  deportment  and  ill-conceated  boldne^  of  Lady 
Rochfort  passed  for  dignity  with  the  uureflecting  and  super- 
&ciBl  judges  of  human  nature,  who  sometimes  mistake  the 
blaze  for  heat.  The  ill-fated  Katherine  Howard  was  also 
in  the  Royal  train.  The  lady- attendants  upon  the  Queen 
came  in  the  next  chariot,  dressed  in  white  velvet  rid 
spangled,  and  with  uncovered  heads  and  loose  tresses. 

The  most   noticeable   in   this    lovely    group    was 
Seymour,  then  in  the  spring  of  life.     Thomas  Wyatt, 
was  present,  describes  her  on  this  bright  May-Day  as 
most  lovely   of  ail  the  Court   ladies;  a  glorious   creati 
with  sweet  and  beaming  eyes,  whose   looks  and  smiles 
sembled  those  of  an  augel."     How  mistaken. 

A  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  Tower  and  a  renewed 
flourish  of  trumpets  announced  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers" — Queea   Anna.      Her    Highness  was    seated   ia^ 
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a  white  chariot^  drawn  by  four  palfreys  with  housings  of 

white  damask  and  tails  which  swept  the  ground ;  a  golden 

canopy  borne  above  the  vehicle  ''making  music  with  its 

sweet  silver  bells/'    "The   Queen/'  says  a  contemporary, 

"  smiled  like  an  angel.     She  was  dressed  in  white  tissue 

robes,  her  rich  black  hair  flowing  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 

ber  temples  circled  with  a  coronet  of  gold  and  diamonds. 

She  looked  the  loveliest  of  beings  at  this  exciting  moment/' 

The  giddy  and  unreflecting  crowds' revelled  in  a  wild 

enthusiasm ;  the  past  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.    Was 

there  no  recollection  of  Campeggio's  procession,  and  the 

'' virtuous  indignation"  for  the  wrongs  of  the  royal  Castilian 

lady  who    was  at  that  moment  in    a   distant  village    of 

England,    broken-hearted    and    weary    of    life?     Honour, 

chivalry,  virtue — every  noble  and  holy  principle — seemed 

forgotteu  on  that  memorable  31st  of  May. 

In  Fenchurch  Street  the  Queen  was  met  by  a  vast  body 

of  children,  dressed  in  fantastic  costumes,  who  gave  her  a 

welcome.     Many  quaint  exhibitions  were  presented  to  her 

notice.     Lutes,  harps,  ballads,  and  singing  were  all  in  the 

Queen's  praise.     In  Leadenhall  Street,  appeared  ^^  a  little 

mountain,"  which  was  hung  with  red  and  white  roses.     A 

gold  ring  was  placed  on  the  summit,  on  which,  as  Queen 

-^^a  approached,  a  white  falcon  was  made  to  ^^  descend  as 

out  of  the  sky,"  and  then  came  down  an  angel  with  sweet 

melody,  and  set  a  close  crown  of  gold  upon  the  falcon's 

^®^<i.     And  in  the  same  pageant   ^'  sat  St.  Anne,  with  her 

^•"^^   beneath    her,"    and  Mary   Cleophas   with   her  four 

^"i^ldren,  one  of  whom  made  an  oration  to  the  Queen  on 

^*^^    merits  of  St.  Anne.     "This  was   a  very  interesting 

*^^Xie,"   writes   Thomdale.     The   Corporation   of  London 


uuiu  uns 


were  profuse  in  hospitality  to  the  crowds ;  tables  were  laid 
along  the  streets,  covered  with  meats,  bread,  and  ale;  the 
conduits  ran  wine  all  day  long;  the  'prentices  and  com- 
mon people,  who  knew  little  of  the  merits  of  the  riral 
Queens,  made  merrie;  but  the  women  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  evinced  more  reserve,  for  they  had  good  reason 
to  remember  the  humane  Queen  Katharine,  to  whom  the 
humblest  of  her  sex  could  approach. 

The  public  welcome  to  the  new  Queen  was  very 
but  there  was  "  something  absent  here  and  there,"  Tb9< 
church  bells  rang  forth  merrie  peals;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  clci^y.the  monk3,and  the  nuns,  were  absent.  The  bishops 
were  there,  it  would  appear,  to  make  "  a  final  wreck  of 
their  own  character;"  and  in  the  sight  of  whatever  honesty 
or  virtue  remained  in  the  land,  the  prelates,  with  the  grand 
exception  of  John  Fisher,  must  have  appeared  unpopi 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Dr.  Pisher  were,  aa  might  hai 
been  expected,  absent  from  the  coronation  procession, 
wives  nod  daughters  of  the  venal  nobles,  knights,  and 
csunires  assembled  in  large  numbers  to  offer  their  welcome 
and  homage  to  the  rising  sun ;  and,  as  it  has  been  well 
styled,  to  a  Queen  Consort  who  was  about  to  be  crowned 
in  St.  Edward's  chair  under  circumstances  the  most  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  England's  Sovereignty. 

The  King  was  not  present  at  this  pageant,  having 
drclured  that  bis  "  darling  was  to  be  the  undisputed  object 
»f  humag<i  and  love  for  that  day."* 

On   the   following    day  (Whit-Sunday,    Jane    Ist),    the 
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Queen  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  the 
solemnity  and  splendour  usual  to  those  times.     The  bishops, 
the  abbots,  the  monks,  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  were 
there,  but  it  was  eyident  that  the  whole  affair  was  compul- 
aorj.*     At  eight  of  the  clock,  the  Queen,  amidst  a  flourish 
of  tiumpets,  entered  the  Abbey,   the  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
holding  her  train ;   and,  in  episcopal  vesture,  Bonner  and 
Gardyner,  as  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  were  "  on 
either  side  of  her  Highness,  bearing  up  the  lappets  of  her 
robe/*     She  was  arrayed  in  a  dress  of  purple  velvet,  with 
a  wreath  of  diamonds  circling  her  brows,  her  hair  falling 
loosely  on  her  shoulders.     She  looked  more  thoughtful  than 
the  day  previous,  and  several  times  raised  a  crucifix  to  her 
lips^  and  seemed  absorbed  in  meditation.     At ''  a  certain 
stage  of  the  ceremonies  her  Highness  was  led  to  the  high 
altar,  where  Dr.  Cranmer,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
magnificent  vestments,   celebrated  the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost/'      Thomas   Cranmer  knew   how  to  appear   solemn 
and  grand,  and  even  saintly,  on  such  occasions.    The  Queen 
received  Holy  Communion  from  the  Archbishop.     He  sub- 
sequently anointed  her  as  Queen  of  England.     The  Mass 
oondnded,  her  ''  Highness  prostrated  herself  on  her  face, 
and  divers  silver  bells  were  rung ;  the  monks  and  abbots 
repeated  a  solemn  prayer,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
pronounced   the  benediction.'^     The  discharge  of  cannon, 
and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  from  without,  announced   to 
the    multitude    that    the    rival    of   the    virtuous    Spanish 
Princess,  who  had  been  a  wife  and  a  Queen   for  twenty 
years  without   reproach,  had  now   been   crowned   in    St. 
Edward's  chair. 


*  Axehbitliopt  of  Cftntorlmrj,  toL  Tii. ;  Queeos  of  Englmnd,  toI.  il 


When  Henry  thought  proper  to  make  jubilee  to  celebrate 
the  reaiiaation  of  his  w}iims,  however  questionable,  he  vaa 
supported,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  by  the  nobles  and 
many  of  the  time-serviug  bishops  and  seculars ;  but  iLe 
regular  clergj'  were  the  virtuous  exceptions  on  those  occasion!, 
and  were  therefore  marked  out  by  the  Court  party  for 
extinction  at  the  first  suitable  opportunity.  The  monks  and 
friars  who  were  present  at  Anna's  coronation  were  only  there 
at  the  commaud  of  Dr.  Cranmer;  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  refused  to  countenance  the  honours  done  to 
Queen  Anna.  Cnimwell  informed  them  that  "  they  deeply 
offended  the  King  by  their  absence,"  "  I  have  only  done 
my  duty,"  says  Rsher.  "  My  opinions  arc  unchanged ;  and 
I  still  consider  the  Lady  Katharine  as  our  Queen ;  and  in 
decency,  therefore,  I  should  not  be  present."  Such  were 
More's  words  to  Lord  Crumwell. 

A  Flemish  uoblc,  who  was  then  in  England,  states  tbat 
"  all  parties  made  themselves  anxious  to  serve  their  new 
Queen,  who  had  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  all  who 
approached  her." 

The  foreign  visitor  relates  that  the  "  happy  days"  did  not 
last  long.  In  the  words  of  Anna's  confidential  lady  friend, 
"  the  King  and  Queen  did  not  live  happily  together ;  neither 
party  had  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  other,  aud  bitter 
words  were  used  by  the  King  to  her  whom  he  had  ao  recently 
styled  '  his  darling  and  angel ;'  the  Queen  sometimes  dined 
and  sat  alone  for  hours ;  her  conscience  was  uneasy ;  she 
was  far  from  being  happy."  Elizabeth  Brooks,  another 
personal  friend,  heard  the  Queen  repeat  the  words — 
"The  Tower,  the  Tower,  how  many  brave  and  innocent 
people  died  there!"     At  the  mention  of  the  Tower  she  was 
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always  in  a  tremulous  state,  and  had  an  evident  dread  of 
some  future  troubles. 

Mr.  Froude  does  not  like  the  bearing  of  the  new  Queen 
in  her  novel  circumstances.  In  his  reference  to  this  occasion, 
he  depicts  the  ''  present^ '  nature  of  Anna  Boleyn — a  nature 
ignoring  the  poBi  and  future  in  the  epstasy  of  the  instant. 
"  She  was  conducted/'  writes  Mr.  Froude,  '^  to  the  high 
altar  and  anointed  Queen  of  England ;  she  received  from 
the  hands  of  Cranmer,  fresh  come  in  haste  from  Dunstable 
with  the  last  word  of  his  sentence  against  Katharine 
flcaroely  silent  upon  his  lip,  the  golden  sceptre  and  St. 
Edward's  crown.  Did  any  tinge  of  remorse,  any  pang  of 
painfol  recollection,  pierce  at  that  moment  the  incense  of 
gloiy  which  she  was  inhaling  ?  Did  any  vision  flit  across 
her  of  a  sad  mourning  figure  which  once  had  stood  where 
%he  was  standing,  now  desolate,  neglected,  sinking  into  the 
twilight  of  a  life  cut  short  by  sorrow  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
At  such  a  time  that  figure  would  have  weighed  heavily  upon 
a  noble  mind,  and  a  wise  mind  would  have  been  taught  by 
the  thought  of  it,  that,  although  life  be  fleeting  as  a  dream, 
it  is  long  enough  to  experience  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortxme. 
But  Anna  Boleyn  was  not  noble,  and  was  not  wise — too 
probably  she  felt  nothing  but  the  delicious,  all-absorbing, 
all-intoxicating  present,  and,  if  that  plain  sufiering  face  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  memory  at  all,  we  may  fear  it  was 
rather  as  a  foil  to  her  own  surpassing  loveliness.'' 
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liation  had  passed  away.      When  the  news  reached  England 
that  the  Pope  had  excommunicated  the  King^  the  excitement 
was  immense.     The  eyes  of  all  Earope  were  fixed  on  the 
English  monarch.    Henry  paused  for  awhile^  as  if  he  felt  him- 
self standing  on  the  verge  of  an  awful  precipice.     A  bitter 
struggle  took  place  between  the  recollection  of  early  associa- 
tions and  human  pride ;   but  the  presence  of  such  prelates 
as  Oranmer^  Qardyner^  and  Tunstal   gave  renewed  courage 
to  the  Royal  theologian.     The  bishops^  with  two  exceptions^ 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.     The  Bishop  of  Durham 
(Dr.  Tunstal)   "  denied  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  English  Church.'^     The  bishops 
declaimed  they  would   remove  the  interdict.      The  secular 
clergy  and  Convocation  took  the  same  view  of  the  question. 
The  religious  orders  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Pope  as  the 
liead  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  conflict  in  England  was 
coming  to  a  climax.     Bishop  Fisher  now  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  few  faithful  shepherds  that  remained.      No 
Court  smiles,  no  royal  favours,  no  frowns,  no  threats,  from 
tlie  King  or  Lord  Crumwell  could  move  him  from  the  path 
of  duty.     He  was  true  to  the  monarchy  and  true  to  the 
Church.     The  oath  of  supremacy  was  again  tendered  to  the 
clergy ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  seculars  accepted  the  oath 
with  some   '^mental  reservation/^   others  rejected  it,  and 
were  at  once   "  marked  men^' — such  was  the  term  used  by 
^  English  lawyer  of   the   time.     The  monks  and  friars 
lively  protested   against    the    King^s    spiritual  headship, 
^any  of  the  abbots  followed  the  bad  example  of  the  bishops, 
^d  subscribed  to  the  new  oath  tendered  to  them  by  the 
King's  Council.      We    are    assured,  on    the   authority  pf 
Bishop  Godwin,  Thorndale,  and  Collier,  that  only  three  of 
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to  the  Supremacy  Act.  "  If  the  clause/^  he  said,  '^  meant 
nothing  more  than  that  the  King  was  head  in  temporal^, 
thy,  he  asked,  did  it  not  say  so  ?  If  the  law  meant  that 
he  was '  head  in  spirituals/  it  was  contrary  to  the  well- 
Vnown  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  called  on 
the  Convocation  to  witness  his  dissent  from  it,  and  to  order 
the  entry  of  his  protest  amongst  the  acts  of  the  Convoca- 
tion."* The  King^s  prodigality  first  induced  him  to  seize 
upon  the  monastic  property ;  then  his  hostility  to  the  Pope 
caused  him  to  aspire  to  the  spiritual  headship,  and  in  both 
schemes  he  was  aided  by  dishonest  and  time-serving  clerics 
and  laics,  without  whose  assistance  Henry  could  never  have 
entered  upon  his  career  of  wickedness. 

In  the  year  1534  a  large  number  of  clerics,  holding  high 
positions,  abandoned  fealty  to  the  Church,  and  subscribed  a 
document  declaring  that  the  Pope  had  no  spiritual  jurisdic- 
iion  in  England.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  opening  the 
conference  in  the  case  of  Lambert  (1538),  spoke  in  a  very 
exulting  tone  of  the  King  "  having  thrown  off  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.^'t  The  great  majority — 
nearly  all — of  the  bishops  signed  this  remarkable  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English  Church.  J 

Here  is  a  statement,  the  outcome  of  unparalleled 
rMcarch  amongst  State  Papers,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  an 
eminent    divine    of   the    "present    established    Church   of 


*  Wilkiofi,  ▼')!.  ill.  p.  746;  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  v. 

t  Godwin's  Annals  ;  Thorndale's  Memorials ;  Hume's  History  of  £n;;land 
(*»J»o),  Tol.  iii.  p  229. 

A  copy  of  this  "  clerical  protest  against  the  Pope"  is  to  be  8;. en  in  the 
^ton.  Lib. ;  and  it  is  supjiosed  that  the  '*  Originals"  are  somewhere  in  the 
^^ty  archives  of  the  Exchequer. 
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England."  Dr.  Brewer  writes :  "  The  Papacy  was  not 
only  tte  highest,  but  it  was  the  oldest  monarchy  of  Europe. 
Compared  with  it  all  other  royal  and  imperial  offices  of 
power  and  majesty  were  of  a  recent  development :  no  small 
cousideration  at  a  time  when  aristocracy  and  long  descent 

were   so  highly  valued It  waa  fenced    round    with 

traditions  mounting  up  to  Heaven.  It  had  been  the  great 
and  choseu  instrument  of  God  for  propagating  and  pre- 
serving the  law,  the  faith,  and  the  love  of  Christ  among 
ignorant  and  unsophisticated  nations — a  prophet  among 
babes,  an  apostle  among  barbarians.  It  had  been  the  chief, 
at  one  time  the  sole,  depository  of  wisdom,  art,  law,  litera- 
ture, and  science  to  un instructed  and  admiring  men. 
Whether  St.  Peter  founded  or  not  a  primacy  at  Rome  might 
be  u  question  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  disputants 
of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ;  it  was  of  no 
importance  whatever  to  men  hefnre  the  Reformation. 
Circumstances  quite  independent  of  St.  Peter — deeds  which 
the  Middle  Ages  could  understand;  secvicca  of  the  highest 
nature  rendered  to  mankind,  the  silent  and  even  the 
obtrusive  attestation  of  spiritual  truths,  of  spiritual  order 
and  authority  rising  above  the  confusiou  and  the  janglings 
of  this  world — these  and  similar  influences  were  the  true 
eauaea  of  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter.  For  these,  kings  and 
emperors  felt  themselves  constrained  to  bow  down  before 
the  representative  of  a  heavenly  authority,  and  grorel  for 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness  at  his  footstool.  To  be  at 
amity  with  the  Pope,  to  be  dignified  with  some  distinctioD 
as  bis  champion  or  assistant  in  the  Faith,  was  an  honour  - 
coveted  beyond  all  others.  It  was  the  more  highly  1 
esteemed  because  it  was  extended  to  a  very  few.     To  be  J 
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one  of  so  select  a  circle  was  to  hold  a  higher  rank  in  the 
comity  of  nations.  To  stand  aloof^  to  be  excluded^  was  to 
forfeit  a  distinction  which  kings  and  their  subjects  coveted 
and  appreciated.  Looking  at  the  whole  career  of  Henry 
Tudor,  considering  his  education^  the  potency  of  long 
custom,  his  own  character,  his  subtle  influence  pervading 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  time,  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  he  now  intended  to  break  entirely  with  Rome, 
and  stand  alone  in  his  defiance  of  the  Pope's  authority.  It 
is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  braved  the  good  opinion  of 
Christendom  had  he  not  been  betrayed  into  a  position  from 
which  escape  was  impossible.'^  The  learned  Professor 
hesitates  to  state  by  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
'*  betrayed.'*  All  the  memorials  and  proofe  of  the  time 
indicate  Thomas  Cranmer  as  that  '^  betrayer.'' 

Dr.  Brewer's  long  study  of  the  State  Papers  of  Henry's 
reign  makes  him  a  valuable  witness  in  replying  to  an 
assertion  of  Mr.  Froude,  almost  unexampled  for  its  igno- 
rance of  the  '  social  history  of  the  time,  concerning  the 
lower  type  of  working  people  purchasing  and  reading  ^^  with 
enthusiam"  Tyndale's  Bible.  Mr.  Froude  has  been  un- 
necessarily, yet  very  justly,  contradicted  by  several  writers 
upon  this  subject ;  but  in  this  case  I  prefer  the  simple 
statement  of  a  learned  gentleman  who  has  spent  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  amongst  the  State  Records  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  whose  high  sense  of  integrity  and 
honour  is  beyond  all  suspicion. 

"To  imagine,"  observes  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer,  "that 
ploughmen  and  shepherds  in  the  country  read  the  New 
Testament  in  English  by  stealth  tmder  hedges,  or  that 
smiths  and  carpenters  in  town  pored  over  its  pages  in  the 
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corners  of  their  workshops,  is  to  mistake  the  character  anc^V 
acquirements  of  the  age.  So  far  as  the  doctrine  and  ih^r- 
study  of  the  Bible  are  concerned,  the  Reformation  bclong» 
to  a  later  period.  It  did  not  commence  with  the  lowew 
classes  or  the  laity,  but  with  a  ccrtaiu  class  of  the  clei^ 
and  the  Universities.*  ....  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  natiouj  as  a  body,  was  discontented  with  the  older 
religion.  Pacts  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Had  it 
been  bo,  Mary,  whose  attachment  to  the  faith  of  her 
mother  was  well  known,  would  never  have  been  permitted 
to  mount  the  throne,  or  have  found  her  ascent  to  it  com- 
paratively easy,  seeing  that  the  Reformers  under  Edward  VI. 
had  been  permitted  to  have  their  own  way  unchecked, 
and  to  displace  from  honour  and  influence  all  who  oppc 
their  religious  principles." 

Far  down  into   the  reign  of  Elizabeth — according  to  C 
testimony   of  Sir  \V.   Cecil   at   ilic   time  of   the   Spanish 
Armada — the  oldcu   faith  still  numbered    three-fourths 
the   population  of  England.     The  experiment  would  hara 
been  hazardous  to    the  promoters  of  the  "new  leamini 
at    any    time,    if,    from  the   death  of  Henry  VIII.  doi 
to    the    Spanish    Armada,    a  plehtscite    could    have    been 
impartially  taken  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the   people. 
The    people's    attachment    to    the    olden    faith,    and    the 
difficulty  everywhere  ciperienced  by  the  Government  1 
the  bishops  in   weaning  the  clergy   and  thetr  flocks  fro 
their   pristine  convictions,    formed    sufficient    proof  of  its 
cherished    and    widespread    stability.       And,    considering 
the  temper  of  the  English  people,  it  is  by  no  means  pro- 
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bable   that    immorality    could    have    existed    among    the 

ancient  clergy  to  the   degree  which  the  exaggeration  of 

prejudiced   preachers,    reckless   historians,    and  atrabilious 

satirists  would  lead   the   unread  masses  to  suppose.     The 

existence   of    such    an    evil    condition    of  morals    is    not 

verified  by  authentic  documents,  or  by  any  impartial  and 

broad  estimate  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  nation 

4^/are  the  Reformation.     There  is  nothing  more  difficult 

than  for  contemporaries  to  form   from  their  own  limited 

experience  a  just  estimate  of  the  morality  of  the  times  in 

which  they  live;  and  if  the   complaints  of  preachers  and 

moralists  are  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative  on  this  head, 

there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  abundant  evidence 

from  the  Reformers  themselves,  that  the  crimes  and  abuses 

of  their  own  age,  under  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  were 

far  greater  than  in  the  ages  preceding. 

How  changed,  how  fallen  from  his  grand  position,  had 
become  Henry  Tudor  in  the  year  of  grace  1533 !  ^^  No 
knight-errant  who  had  struck  down  a  magician  or  a 
powerful  giant  regarded  his  feat  with  more  satisfaction  than 
did  Henry  regard  his  championship  as  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  Church.^'*  That  championship,  the  more  valuable 
because  the  emanation  of  natural  and  unbiased  conviction, 
had  won  for  him  the  gratitude  of  the  illustrious  Leo  X., 
who  then  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  admiration 
of  Christendom.  Still  far  more,  it  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith^' — a  title  which  he  had  not 
the  grace  to  surrender  even  when  he  had  forfeited  the  privi- 
leges of  all  faith,  and  ignored  the  last  attributes  of  a  Christian. 

*  Brewer's  State  Papers,  vol.  iy. 
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The  subsequent  movements  of  the  "  'Pilf;nmB  of  Grace,' 
and  later  insurrections,  prove  tliat  the  overwhelming  body 
of  the  English  nation  still  adhered  to  the  old  Latin  creed 
introduced  in  the  far  bygone  by  the  missionaries  firom  Rome. 
The  horrors  of  the  putrid  dungeon,  the  lash,  the  reeking 
scaffold,  and  the  hideous  gibbet,  did  not  affright  the  honest 
and  true  hearts  of  Devonshire  and  other  counties,  until  under 
Somerset's  Government  the  inhabitants  were  decimated; 
the  fertile  fields  of  the  West  laid  desolate,  the  towns  and 
villages  pillaged  and  fired  by  ruthless  German  mercenaries ; 
whilst  the  trees  groaned  with  pendent  bodies,  and  over  the 
wasted  country  roamed  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  perished  in  that  dismal  commotion.* 


*  8Ut«  Pl^Mn  of  Hmtj  VIII.  and  Edward  Vl.'t  raigo.  ^State  of  th» 
K«aliu  ;'*  <'C<m4ytioii  of  Peoplo  in  the  Oountrie  Parti;**  Hall*!  Chnmkb; 
lUirneti  Lord  Herbert^   Rapin,  Carte,  Tomer,  Lingard,  Blaai,  Hook,  and 

Fix^uda. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


BIRTH     OF    ELIZABETH. 


If  the  result  of  Henry's  second  nuptials  did  not  ^^  meet  his 
humour/'  it  unquestionably  created  as  marvellous  effects  as 
the  birth  of  monarch  has  ever  wrought  in  the  annals  of 
these  realms.  Hall^  a  contemporary,  announces  the  advent 
of  the  royal  infant  in  these  terms :  ^^  On  the  7th  day  of 
September,  being  Sunday,  between  three  and  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  faire 
ladye,  on  which  day  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  home  to  the 
christening."  May  it  have  been  in  satiric  keeping  with  the 
caprice  of  Henry,  that  the  historic  "Chamber  of  the 
Virgins''  had  been  used  for  the  Queen's  lying-in  ?  Anna 
Boleyn  had  long  and  fondly  hoped  for  an  heir  to  suit 
Henry's  wishes;  but,  with  the  apt  readiness  of  maternal 
and  conjugal  science,  she  made  the  best  of  a  mutual  dis- 
appointment. ^^They  may  now,"  said  she,  **with  reason 
call  this  room  the  ^  Chamber  of  Virgins,'  for  a  virgin  is  now 
bom  in  it  on  the  vigil  of  that  auspicious  day  on  which  the 
Church  commemorates  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  supremely  Protestant 
Haywood,  referring  to  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  date, 
bonoured  the  olden  accepted  Catholic  sentiment  so  far  as 
to  intimate  that  as  Elizabeth  was  bom  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  from  the  hour  of  her 
birth  she  '^  for  that  cause  devoted  herself  to  a  maiden  life." 
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"  The  Lady  Elizabeth/'  he  says,  '^  was  bom  on  the  eve  of 
the  Virgin's  Nativity,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's 
Annunciation.  Even  that  she  is  now  in  heaven  with  all 
those  blessed  virgins  that  have  oil  in  their  lamps/' 

The  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  christening  of  Elizabeth 
were  most  imposing,  the  decorations  resplendent,  the 
rejoicings  wide-spread.  The  oflBciating  prelate  was  Cuthbert 
Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  also  one  of  the  god- 
fathers. The  chronicles  of  the  day  ran  riot  in  their  fen-our 
of  description;  but  the  pens  of  lovalty  the  most  abject 
may  be  excused  by  the  unwonted  splendour  of  those 
festivities.  The  eye,  however,  inevitably  reverts  from  that 
moment  of  grandeur  to  the  scenes  of  later  years,  and  scans 
the  fate  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  marvellous  jubilation. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  upon  this  occasion  pronounced  a 
solemn  benediction  upon  Queen  Anna  and  the  infant 
Princess.  The  new  Queen,  perhaps,  felt  that  epoch  as  the 
happiest  of  her  life ;  but  those  who  knew  the  all-pervading 
caprice  of  the  then  proud  father,  had  already  foreseen  the 
day  of  rue  and  downfall.* 

Meanwhile,  in  her  rural  retreat,  delivered  over  to  the 
memories  of  a  royal  state,  to  which  she  had  but  imparted 
the  halo  of  her  queenly  attributes,  rested  Queen  Katharine, 
to  whom  the  husband  of  her  youth  and  love  now  thought 
proper  to  pay  the  cruel  compliment  of  informing  her  of  the 
passing  events  of  his  great  breach  of  marital  faith. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  multiplicity  of  characters 
#ho  enacted  parts  at  this  time  compels  great  brevity  with 
reference  to  the  least  noted;  and  so  the  reader  learns  that 

*  Queens  of  EoglMid,  vol.  U. 
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the  "Maid  of  Kent"  was  executed  in  1534.     The  charges 
against  this    lady    were    of  a  peculiar   phase   of   treason. 
She  was  occasionally   labouring  under  delusions^  and  was 
not  accountable   for  her  actions.       At   Tyburn   she   con- 
fessed that   ^'wild   hallucinations  had  taken  possession  of 
her  mind.      She  was  only  a  simple  woman,  whose  ignorance 
might   be    an    apology    for    her    conduct.       Just    before 
death,  she  said :   ^^  I  now  cry  God  and  the   King's  High- 
ness most  heartily  for   mercy,  and  desire    you   all   good 
people   to    pray  to   the  Almighty   to  have  mercy   on  me, 
and  on   all  those   who  are   to   suffer  with  me."     At  the 
conclusion    of    her    address,    little   Elizabeth    Barton — for 
such  was  her  name — was  handed  over  to  the  headsman, 
and  met  death  bravely.*     Then  followed  five  friars,  who 
accepted  the  prophecy  of  Elizabeth  Barton  respecting  the 
"future    fate    of  the    King."     The    priests    ascended  the 
scaffold   singing  hymns.     Within  forty  minutes   they  had 
all  ceased  to  exist ;  and  then  commenced  the   barbarous 
process  of  quartering.     Many  of  the  most  notable  in   the 
land  believed  in  the  prophecy  of  the   "Maid  of  Kent," 
Bishop  Fisher,  Lady  Salisbury,  and  even  the  Princess  Mary 
being  amongst  the  number. 


♦  Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  814  ;  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  Godwin, 
pp.  53,  54  ;  CoDfeesion  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  MS.  in  the  Record  Office ;  Lin- 
gmrd,  voL  v.  p.  27 ;  Froude,  yol.  ii  p.  164 ;  Queens  of  England,  vol.  ii. ; 
Beoords  of  Executions  in  Henry's  reign. 
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THE   CARTHUSIAN    FATHERS. 


I  NOW  approach  the  history  of  those  Christian  martyn 
known  as  the  Carthusian  Fathers.  A  recent  essayist, 
designated  as  of  ^^  Broad  Church  views/'  has  described  the 
monasteries  in  the  provinces  as  '^comparatively  virtuous/' 
whilst  the  members  of  those  near  London  were  '^  lazy  and 
profligate.''  This  allegation  does  not  correspond  even  with 
the  prepared  returns  of  Dr.  London  and  Maister  Layton  to 
Lord  Crumwell.  It  may  as  well  be  seen  what  are  the 
mature  opinions  on  the  character  of  one  of  the  most 
important  monastic  houses  in  London^  given  by  Mr.  Froude 
— that  of  the  Carthusians  :  ^^In  general  the  house  was  perhaps 
the  best  ordered  in  England.  The  hospitality  was  well  sus- 
tained, the  charities  were  profuse,  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  intellect  which  could  busy  itself  with  fancies 
seemingly  so  childish,  the  monks  were  true  to  their  vows, 
and  true  to  their  duty  as  far  as  they  comprehended  what 
duty  meant.  Among  many  good,  the  prior  John  Haughton 
was  the  best.  He  was  of  an  old  English  family,  and  had 
been  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  must  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  Latimer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
took  the  vows  of  a  monk,  and  had  been  twenty  years  a 
Carthusian  at  the  opening  of  the  troubles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  is  described  as  small  in  stature,  in  figure  graceful, 
in  countenance  dignified.     In  manner  he  was  most  modest ; 
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in  eloquence  most  sweet ;  in  chastity  without  a  stain.  We 
maj  readily  imagine  his  appearance^  with  that  feminine 
austerity  of  expression  which  has  been  well  said  belongs  so 
peculiarly  to  the  features  of  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastics. 
Such  was  the  society  of  the  monks  of  the  Charter  House, 
who,  in  an  era  too  late  for  their  continuance,  and  guilty  of 
being  unable  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  were  summoned 
to  wage  an  unequal  battle  with  the  world/^* 

Men  immured  in  monasteries,  and  only  bending   their 
mind  to  the  purposes  of  good,  may  not  fairly  be  found  fault 
with  for  not  being  able  to  read   the  ^' signs  of  the  times^^ 
out  of  doors,  as  traced   by  the  felon  hands   of  licentious 
monarchs  and  their  wicked  instruments.     In  reading   Mr. 
Froude^s  pages  one  is  almost  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
work  of  many  hands,  so   inconsistent   with  itself  is  that 
history.     The  Carthusians  had  made  themselves   specially 
obnoxious  to  Henry  and  Anna  Boleyn  in  the  divorce  con- 
troversy, by  justly  espousing  the  cause  of  Queen  Katharine. 
They  incurred,  of  course,  the  enmity  of  Anna's  family   and 
those  who  acted  with  them  \  and  both  the  concealed  and 
avowed  Reformers,  who  could  ill  brook  the  high  reputation 
ubich  the  Carthusians  held,  rejoiced  at  the  fact  that  they 
''crossed    the    King    in   his    inclination .''     Such    men  as 
London  and  Laytonf  were  glad  that  the  outspoken  honesty 
of  the  Carthusians  had  placed  them  within   the   range  of 
danger;   Lord  Crumwell  and  his  followers    coveted  their 
property ;    Cranmer,  Poynet,    Bale,    and    Coverdale    were 
deadly  enemies,  whilst  their  malice  was  carefully  concealed. 

*  Froude,  yol.  li.  p.  348. 
i*  The  priooipal  members  of  the  Monastic  Commission.    Of  these  men  the 
will  find  a  detailed  revelation  towards  the  close  of  this  volume. 
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Cranmer  could  not  understand  their  high  sense  of  principle ; 
Coverdale's  aversion  arose  from  an  envy  of  their  blameless 
character ;  and  Poynet,  in  his  revels  with  Dr.  London, 
scoffed  at  their  humility  and  questioned  their  chastity — a 
virtue  which  the  grossness  of  his  nature  could  but  little 
comprehend.  Such  was  a  portion  of  the  elements  united 
in  1535  for  the  immolation  of  the  Carthusian  Fathers  of  the 
Charter  House.  More  and  Fisher  lay  in  the  Tower,  awaiting 
their  doom.  The  oath  of  Supremacy  was  now  about  to  be 
tendered  to  the  clergy,  and  a  large  number  of  the  seculars, 
and  many  of  the  regulars,  being  terror-stricken,  accepted 
it.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  declaimed  from  the  pulpit 
against  the  Pope's  spiritual  authority;*  and  Dr.  Kyte, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle, used  unbecoming  language  as  to  the  Pontiff. 
This  prelate  was  a  particular  favourite  of  the  King.f 
Every  day  the  clergy  and  laity  acted  more  subserviently 
towards  the  Crown.  "  The  King's  ministers  had  all  taken 
the  oath ;"  and  "  why/'  said  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  "  should 
the  j{ood  Fathers  of  the  Charter  House  refuse  to  do  as  all 
honest  men  did  ?" J  The  Royal  Commissioners  appeared  at 
the  Charter  House  to  give  notice  to  the  Prior  and  his 
brethren  that  the  oath  of  Snpremacy  should  be  taken  by 
''  every  loyal  subject  and  pious  Christian. ''§  It  was  a  nice 
thing  to  ascertain,  or  define,  what  was  a  "  pious  Christian," 


*  Several  of  Dr.  Tuostars  Sermons  against  the  Pope  are  still  extent.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  especially  of  her  sister,  Tunstal  recanted 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed  against  the  Papal  See  in  the  reign  of  Henry.  His 
private  character  has  never  been  impeached. 

t  In  the  History  of  Two  Queens,  vol.  iv.,  Dr.  Kyte  appears  in  a  very  un- 
pleiisant  light  in  relation  to  *'  his  friend,"  King  Henry. 

X  Sir  Thomas  Audley's  Letter  to  the  Prior. 
§  State  Papers  of  Henry's  reign  (Domestic). 
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according    to    the  teaching   of  such  men   as   Audley   and 

Crumwell.     The  Prior  of  the  Charter  House  replied  to  the 

Commissioners  most  respectfully.    He  said  "  he  knew  nothing 

of  the  matters  mentioned  :  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 

world  without ;   his  oflSce  was  to  minister  to   God,  and  to 

save  poor  souls  from  Satan/'     His  explanation  was  rejected, 

and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  one  month.     At  the 

suggestion  of  Dr.  Bonner,  the  Prior  agreed  to  take  the  oath 

with   "  certain   reservations/'       He  was    discharged    from 

custody  on  these  conditions.  Returning  to  the  Charter  House 

he  assembled  his  brethren,  and  told  them  the  promise  he 

had  made  to  Lord  Crumwell.    He  was  dissatisfied  with  what 

he  did :    it   looked   like   deceit ;    he  wished    to    save    the 

Carthusians  from  being  dispersed ;  but  above  all  he  hoped 

to  preserve  the  principles  and  vows  by  which  they  were  so 

long  bound  together.     They  apprehended  the  future,  but 

none  of  them  could  imagine  that  the  hour  of  catastrophe 

was  so   near.     The   Commissioners  came  again,  with  the 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  tender  the  oath.    It  was  rejected  ; 

imprisonment  and   torture  were  menaced;  and,  as   it   was 

known  that  Lord  Crumwell  was  "  terrible  in  his   wrath,'' 

the  community  gave  way. 

Maurice  Chauncy,  one  of  the  few  who  subsequently  escaped 
his  brethren's  doom,  describes  what  occurred.  "  We  all 
swore,''  he  says,  "  as  we  were  required,  making  one  con- 
dition, that  we  submitted  only  so  far  as  it  was  lawful  for 
us  so  to  do.  Thus,  like  Jonah,  we  were  delivered  from 
the  belly  of  this  monster,  this  immanis  ceta,  and  began 
again  to  rejoice  like  him  under  the  shadow  of  the  gourd  of 
our  own  houses.  But  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  in   princes,  in  whom  is   no  salvation;  God  had  pre- 


pared  a  worm"  that   smote    our    gourd    and    made    it    U^^ 
perish."  H 

In  a  sliort  time  the  Carthusians  received  notice  tliat 
their  acceptance  of  the  oath  in  the  "  form  and  feeling" 
they  adopted  it,  vas  an  evasion  of  a  Irgal  obhgation.  As 
the  friends  of  Queen  Katharine  they  would  now  bear  the 
fiill  weight  of  Anna  Bolejii's  resentment;  her  influence 
was  all-powerful  at  the  period,  and  she  exercised  it  for  the 
disgrace  or  the  destruction  of  those  who  had  crossed  the 
path  of  her  ambition.  The  Carthusian  Fathers,  therefore, 
were  placed  under  the  ban  of  treason,  and  their  enemies 
became  doubly  vigilant.  Every  day  brought  them  fre«h 
troubles,  and  the  Prior  considered  their  case  hopeless. 
One  morning,  having  summoned  all  the  monks  before  him, 
he  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

" '  Brothera,  very  sorry  am  I,  and  my  heart  is  heavy,  especially 
for  you,  my  younger  friends,  of  whom  I  sea  so  many  aroimd  me. 
Here  you  are  living  in  yoiir  innocence.  The  yoke  will  not  be  laid 
on  your  necka,  nor  the  rod  of  persecution,  but  if  you  are  taken 
hence,  and  mingle  among  the  Geatiles,  you  may  leani  the  works  of 
them,  and  having  begun  in  the  s^iirit  you  may  be  consumed  in  tbr 
flesh.  And  there  may  be  others  among  us  whose  hearts  are  still 
infirm.  If  these  mix  again  with  the  world,  I  fear  how  it  may  be 
with  them ;  and  what  shall  I  say,  and  what  ahull  I  do,  if  I  cannot 
save  those  whom  God  has  trusted  to  my  charge  ?'  " 

"  Then  all  who  were  present  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  with  one 
voice,  '  Let  us  die  together  in  our  integrity,  and  heaven  and  earth 
shall  witness  for  us  how  nnjnstly  we  are  cut  off.' " 

"  The  Prior  answered  sadly  :  '  Would,  indeed,  that  it  might  be 
BO  ;  that  so  dying  we  might  live,  ns  living  we  die ;  but  they  will 
not  do  to  us  so  great  a  kindness,  nor  to  themselves  ra  great  an 

*  Bj  the  phnue  "wonu"  ii  meant  the  Supreduo;  Act,  with  higb  tmson  ma 
iU  pen»lty. 
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injury.     Manj  of  you  are  of  noble  blood,  and  what  I  think  they 

vrill  do  is  thia.     Me  and  the  elder  brethren  they  will  kill,  and  they 

will  dismiss  you  that  are  young  into  a  world  which  is  not  for  you. 

If,  therefore,  it  depend  on  me  alone — if  my  oath  will  suffice  for  the 

House,  I  will  throw  myself  for  your  sakes  on  the  mercy  of  God.    I 

will  make  myself  anathema;    and,  to  preserve   you  from   these 

dangers,  I  will  consent  to  the  King's  will.     If,  however,  they  have 

determined  otherwise — if  they  choose  to  have  the  consent  of  us 

all— the  will  of  Grod  be  done.     If  one  death  will  not  avail,  we  will 

all  die— die  together  for  God's  truth  and  eternal  glory.' " 

Maurice  Chauncy  continues  his  narrative :  '^  So  then, 
bidding  us  prepare  for  the  worst,  that  the  Lord  when  He 
koocketh  might  find  us  ready,  he  desired  us  to  choose 
each  our  confessor,  and  to  confess  our  sins  one  to  another, 
giving  us  power  to  grant  each  other  absolution.^^ 

Mr.  Proude  remarks  upon  this  scene :  "  Thus,  with 
an  unobtrusive  nobleness,  did  these  poor  men  prepare 
themselves  for  their  end.  I  will  not  regret  their  cause ; 
yet  there  is  no  cause  for  which  any  man  can  more  nobly 
suffer  than  to  witness  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  die  than 
to  speak  words  which  he  does  not  mean.  Nor  in  this,  their 
hour  of  trial,  were  they  left  without  higher  comfort.^'* 

The  Carthusians  received  a  further  respite  until  the  fate 
of  other  clerics  was  decided.  Lord  CrumwelFs  vengeance 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  Webster,  Lawrence,  and 
Hampton,  the  firiars  of  the  Carthusian  Houses,  had  been 
summoned  before  the  Council ;  they  were  "  still  obstinate  and 
wicked  in  their  opinions,^'  and  were  committed  to  the 
Fleet ;  Reynolds,  a  learned  monk  of  Sion,  was  also  arrested. 
These  four  clerics,  men  of  learning  and  great  personal  worth, 

*  Froude,  toI.  ii.  p.  851. 
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were  brought  on  the  26th  of  April  (1535)  before  the  Privy 
Council^  of  which  Lord  CrumwcU  was  the  leading  spirit. 
The  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  again  tendered  to  them^  bat 
they  respectfully  declined  taking  it.  Three  days  later  they 
wc^e  placed  at  the  bar  before  a  special  commission^  and 
indicted  for  high  treason.  They  pleaded  not  guilty,  con- 
tending that  the  statute  itself  was  unlawful.  What  they 
"  had  spoken  in  the  Tower  and  before  the  Privy  Council" 
was  adduced  in  evidence  against  them.  One  of  the  judges 
asked  Haughton,  the  Prior,  "  not  to  show  so  little  wisdom 
as  to  maintain  his  own  opinion  against  the  consent  of  the 
King."  Haughton  replied,  that  "  he  had  originally  resolved 
to  imitate  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master  before  Herod, 
and  be  silent."  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  since  you  urge 
me,  that  I  may  satisfy  my  own  conscience  and  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  present,  I  wiU  say  that  if  our 
opinion  of  the  Supremacy  Act  might  go  by  the  suffrage  of 
men,  it  should  have  more  witnesses  than  yours.  You  can 
produce,  on  your  side,  but  the  Parliament  of  a  single 
kingdom  ;  I,  on  mine,  have  the  whole  Christian  world  except 
this  kingdom.  Nor  have  you  all  even  of  your  own  people. 
The  lesser  part  is  with  you.  The  majority,  who  seem  to  be 
with  you  do  but  dissemble  to  gain  favour  with  the  King,  or 
for  fear  they  should  lose  their  honours  and  their  dignities.'' 

Lord  Crumwell  inquired  of  whom  the  Prior  was  speaking  ? 
Haughton  replied :  "  Of  all  the  good  men  in  the  realm ; 
and  when  his  Highness  the  King  knoweth  the  real  truth,  I 
know  he  will  be  beyond  measure  offended  with  those  of  his 
bishops  and  priests  who  have  given  this  advice. " 

"  Why,"  remarked  another  of  the  judges,  "  have  you, 
Maister  Prior,  contrary  to  the  King's  authority  within  the 
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• 

realm^  persuaded   so  many  persons  as  you  have  done  to 
disobey  the  King  and  the  Parliament  V* 

"  I  have  declared  my  opinion/'  replied  Haughton,  "  to 
no  man  living  but  to  those  who  came  to  me  in  confession^ 
which^  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  I  would  not  refuse. 
But  if  I  did  not  declare  it  then,  I  will  declare  it  now, 
because  I  am  thereto  obliged  to  God/** 

Haughton  and  his  companions  at  the  bar  would  not  seek 
mercy  at  the  cost  of  what  they  felt  to  be  a  great  religious 
principle. 

About  this  time  Crumwell  had  recourse  to  the  most 
detestable  schemes  to  procure  evidence  against  ecclesiastics 
as  to  their  opinions  on  the  Supremacy  question ;  but  the 
most  infamous  of  all  the  plans  he  devised  was  that  of  sending 
persons  of  abandoned  character  to  confession  to  "  certain 
priests/'  and  "  there  and  then"  asking  the  confessor's 
opinion  on  the  Supremacy  law  ;  declaring  that  they  had 
conscientious  scruples  against  it.  These  persons  elicited 
the  secret  opinion  of  the  confessor,  and  a  few  hours  subse- 
quently placed  a  statement,  based  upon  information  obtained 
by  their  sacrilege,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Crumwell.  This 
device  led  to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  many 
priests,  of  whose  special  records  there  is  now  no  accurate 
statement;  but  amongst  the  State  Papers  are  to  be  seen 
the  declarations  said  to  be  "  confessions"  made  by  informers 
m  Crumwell's  interest.  Priests  who  were  timid,  or  perhaps 
dishonest,  or  of  a  worldly  disposition,  took  the  Supremacy 
Oath  publicly,  and  in  "  confession  and  otherwise"  gave  an 
opposite  opinion.     This  was  unhappily  the  case  with  many 

*  Strype'a  Memorials,  toI.  L  p.  305  ;  State  Trials  of  Henry^s  reign. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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of  the  secular  clergy,  who  afterwards  joined  the  ''new 
learning''  party.  Snch  conduct,  howerer,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  terror  of  Lord  Cmmwell's  fearful 
vengeance  seemed  to  have  afirighted  all  clanes  of  society^ 
lay  and  clerical.  A  priest  in  a  ''  doubtful  state  of  ogiL* 
science/'  had,  in  1684,  an  interview  with  Archbishop 
Craiimer  on  the  Supremacy  statute.  ''I  told,"  he  says* 
*'  the  Archbishop  I  would  pray  for  the  Fbpe  as  the  Chief 
and  Papal  Head  of  Christ's  Church.  And  his  Grace 
of  Canterbury  told  me  it  was  the  King's  pleasure  that 
I  should  not  do  so.  1  said  unto  him  I  would  do 
it ;  and  though  I  did  it  not  openly,  yet  would  I  do  it 
srcrcdy.  And  then  the  Archbishop  said  I  might  pray  for 
him  secretly,  but  in  any  wise  do  it  not  openly."* 

Mr,  Froude  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement. 
Ho  thinks  it  is  *'  coloured ;"  and  adds — *^  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  mild,  tender-hearted  man  who  desired  to  glide  round 
(iirtiouliii's.  nther  than  scale  and  conquer  them."t 

Uu(  \»»*  not  this  advice  of  the  "  tender-hearted"  Arch- 
tvi^tu^)^  ^>mcthin|fr  Hke  misprision  of  treason  on  the  part  of 
hi*  A^«^"^cwoo  to  his  Ci\^  r 

tV  tvsun:  tx>  tW  C*r5!.us;an  Fathers.  The  Fathers  were 
^;jiiiv,  v\\5v*>i:i^<\i  u^  tic  Towcr>  and  on  the  following  day 
Uwit  o^A^  >ii;fts  s;)W^:no(i  u>  a  jurr,  for  the  accused  were 
^v,su;';|,vv*  >*;iV^  tJur  w:j-i*vlaTior  of  kolin- — a  grim  and  cruel 
^4^5^^^  J\^^  *^f  ^J<fl«  v^fw  Aijpfid  wiih  high  treason ; 
iVjm^  s*x>,vv.A"  >iiAS  «*vf  lik'^  vrs-;mJ  ^-itrsirtw,  Fifjx>n  and  Hale 
liiW^    lV-^^vy>WNv*   *^r,   '^jr    r;.^irrT  ci  lie  Coairt.     Tlie  jury 
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esitated  for  some  time,  but,  it  is  said^  on  receiving  a  visit 
m  Crumwell  they  agreed  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty 
^^inst  four  of  the  prisoners.* 

Feron  was  acquitted.  Father  Hale  and  the  Carthusians 
^were  not  permitted  to  die  together. ^^  Haughton  replied 
to  the  judge  that  his  sentence  was  merely  the  judgment  of 
the  world.  They  all  appeared  happy,  and  rejoiced,  they 
said,  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  dying  for  the  Catholic 
faith.  Five  days  subsequently  Haughton  and  the  other 
Fathers  were  executed  at  Tyburn  in  their  "habits."  A 
chronicler  of  the  times  says :  ''  Such  a  scene  as  hanging 
priests  in  their  '  habits'  was  never  before  known  to 
Englishmen."  Haughton  had  the  privilege  of  first  ascend- 
ing the  scaffold,  when  he  addressed  the  populace  as 
follows : — 

"  My  good  people,  I  call  to  witness  Almighty  God,  and  all  true 
Christians,  and  I  beseech  you  all  here  present  to  bear  witness  for  me 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment  that,  being  here  to  die,  I  declare  that  it  is 
from  no  obstinate  rebellious  pretext  that  I  do  not  obey  the  King, 
but  because  I  fear  to  offend  the  Majesty  of  God.  Our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church  has  decreed  otherwise  than  the  King  and  his 
Parliament  have  decreed ;  and,  thereibre,  rather  than  disobey  the 
Church  I  am  ready  to  suffer.  Pray  for  me,  and  have  mercy  on  my 
brethren,  of  whom  I  have  been  the  unworthy  Prior." 

Kneeling  down,  he  repeated  aloud  the  fifty-first  Psalm, 

*  It  baa  been  stated  that,  io  this  particular  case,  Crumwell  did  not  "  visit 
tlie  jury."  It  is  easier  to  deny  than  to  prove  ;  but  the  weight  of  allegation  at 
least,  and  the  unwonted  henitation  of  the  jury,  go  far  in  evidence  of  the  "  visita- 
tion." It  is  an  nndoubted  fact,  that  Crumwell^  in  the  beginnin;^,  treated  with 
juries,  and  even  menaced  them  with  death  ;  but  as  he  gained  experience,  he 
adopted  the  readiest  mode  of  having  juries  chosen  who  could  "  make  a  quick 
return  without  any  compunctious  hesitation."  The  example  has  not  since  been 
lost,  and  the  practice  extended  to  Ireland,  where,  during  long  years,  juries  were 
compelled  to  find  verdicts  at  the  command  of  the  Viceroys. 

u  2 
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then  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  great  devotion,  he 
informed  the  executioners  that  he  was  ready  for  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  proceedings  were  brief.  He  was 
"thrown  off"  amidst  a  thrill  of  horror.  His  brethren 
followed  on  the  same  death-road^  reciting  a  hymn,  un- 
daunted and  firm  in  appearance.  They  died  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  martyrs  of  antiquity^  "  The  faces  of  these 
men/'  writes  Mr.  Froude,  "  did  not  p:row  pale,  their  voices 
did  not  choke ;  they  declared  themselves  liege  subjects  of 
the  King,  and  obedient  children  of  Holy  Church,  giving 
thanks  that  they  were  held  worthy  to  suffiw  for  the  truth." 
All  died  without  a  murmur.  The  stern  work  was  ended 
"with  quartering  the  bodies,  and  the  arm  of  Haughton  was 
hung  up  as  a  dismal  sign  over  the  archway  of  the  Charter 
House,  to  awe  the  remaining  brethren  into  submission. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  old  martyrs  was  in  those  young  friars. 
One  of  them,  like  the  Thcbaii  sister,  bore  away  the 
honoured  relic  and  buried  it,  and  all  of  them  resolved  to 
persist  iu  their  opposition. 

After  that  sad  and  deadly  sign,  "  another  warning^'  was 

sent  to  the  Charter  House,  but  of  no  avail.      In  six  weeks 

three    more  of  the  Fathers    went    through    the   form    of  a 

trial.    Hall  alh^ges  that  they  ''  behaved  sulky  and  insolent  to 

Cruniwell/^     Their  unbending  virtue  would  seem  so  to  Hall. 

As  a  body  they  were  educate^l,  well-bred  men,  and,  in  the 

words   of   Ilaughton,    '^  many  of  them   of  noble   families.'' 

Hall,   whose   servile   adulation    of  Henry   was  conspicuous 

even  in    that   reign  of  slaves   and    terrorism,   consulted  his 

own  stupendous  notions  of  olx^dience  to  kingly   caprice  in 

deseribing    facts,    which,    to  judge    from   other  statements 

made  by  him,   would    have   been   more  justly   presented  if 
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^^ft  to  his  unbiased  judgment  and  natural  sense  of  justice. 
-"Vit  the  more  accurate  description  of  the  scene  was  that 
^Ix^y  became  indifferent  to  the  deceptive  formalities  of  the 
^^al,  and  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  all  the  tenets  of  the 
^Iden  creed,  denouncing  the  King  as  a  "  spiritual  impostor/* 
T^ese  words  sealed  their  doom,  but  they  cared  not ;  they 
Rejoiced  in  having   an  opportunity  of  dying   for  "  God's 
eternal  truth/*     The  jury,  prompt  at  their  task,  pronounced 
them  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.     Some   few  of  the  brethren 
fled   to   France,  and  others  to   Ireland ;    but   the   greater 
number  remained  in  the  Priory  to  await  their  doom.      Lord 
CrumweU  was  well  aware  of  the  stainless  reputation  of  this 
oommunity^  indeed,  they  were  so  far  above  reproach  that 
Dr.  London  and  his  spies  did  not  attempt  to  impeach  them. 
Some  persons  who  were  in  CrumweH's   service  promised  to 
procure  evidence  of  "laziness  and  immorality*'  against  six 
of  the   Fathers.     CrumweU   replied  that   he   "  would  not 
hear    the    accusation,    that    it    was    false— wilfully    so/^* 
Cranmer,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  relented  as   to  the   Car- 
thusians, and  sent  his  secretary  to  remonstrate  with  them ; 
but  it  did  not  suit  his  sense    of  justice  to  go   further — 
perhaps  he  dared  not  do  so% 

CrumweU  and  the  King  again  hesitated.  Did  they  fear 
public  opinion?  Not  likely.  Two  secular  priests*— mere 
creatures  of  CrumweU — were  sent  to  take  charge  of  what 
remained  of  the  Charter  House  community ;  and  Chauncy 
states  that  those  priests  ''  starved  and  ill-treated  himself 
and   his  companions.''     Their  friends  and   relatives   were 


*  Gobham'i  Account  of  the  TrUb  of  the  OarthusUns,  1588. 


remonstrate   ' 
duct ;"    they   were   "  coaxed    and   threatened"   altemat^j 
but  with  uo  effect.      Four  of  them  were  brought 
iniuster  Abbey  to  hear  one  of  the  Court  prelates  preaching 
a  sermon  against  the   Pope.     Tbcy  "  still  continued  obsti- 
nate."    A  number  of  them  were   thcu  dispersed   amouf 
other  communitiesj  with  pliant  Secular  priests  as  guardi&UB. 
The  Seculars  could  not  change  the  Carthusians.     The  su] 
posed  worldly  aspirations  of  the  young,  aud  the  talent 
ambition  of  maturcr  age,  were  in  turn  tempted  by  aedi 
tive  promises  of  a  liiture  career,  but  with  no  effect ;  gold 
could  not  purchase  even  the  semblance  of  an  agreement  to 
the   King's   views  of  religion ;    nor  the  scaffold,  with  its 
reeking  horrors  of  strangling,  decapitation,  and  quarterii 
brought  no  fear — none    whatever.     In  the  words   of   Ml 
Froudc,    "  nothing    answered."      Two    of    the   brotherhood 
who  escaped  joined   the  Pilgrims  of  Grace;  a  reward  was 
offered   for   their   heads — they   were   taken  prisoners,  and 
without  further  ceremony  hanged  in  chains   near   the 
of  York.     They  died  bravely,  exciting  the  pity  and  adi 
tiou  of  the  people. 

The  whole  of  the  Charter  House  Fathers  were  now  cut 
off  from  their  house  and  property.  Crumwell  laid  his 
hands  upon  all  they  possessed ;  even  family  memorials,  wliii 
many  of  them  wished  to  preserve,  were  carried  away; 
shame,  decency,  every  element  of  honest  or  delicate  feeling, 
were  ignored  on  this  occasion,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  intense.  The  Carthusiaus  were  liouourcd  and 
loved  by  persons  of  all  opinions.  The  tragic  history  of 
the   Charter    House,  however,  does    not    end   here.     The 
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ten  remaining  Fathers  were  seat  to  the  then  hideous 
iluufieuiiB  of  Newgate,  where  niue  of  them  died  from  a 
prison  fever,  produced  by  bad  air,  bad  food,  and  diseaac. 
The  survivor  of  the  ten  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
Maarice  Chauncy,  whose  chronicle  relates  their  sad  story, 
ewaped  to  Prance.  His  narrative  is  borne  out  by  many 
uf  the  records  and  State  Papers  of  the  time ;  and  its  truth 
is  rductautly  admitted  by  hostile  historians. 

An  official,  named  Bedyll,  announced  to  Lord  Crumwell 

llie  death  of  the  nine  Carthusians  in  Newgate  in    these 

words:  "By  the  baud  of  God,  my  very  good  Lord,  after 

niy  mast  hearty  commendations,  it  shall  please  your  lordship 

to  oudersland  that  the  monks  of  the  Charter  House,  here 

in   Loudon,    who    were    eommitted    to    Newgate    for    their 

traitorous  behaviour  long  time  continued  against  the  King's 

anoe,  be  almost  now  despatched  by  the  hand  of  I/h-  Almighty 

"Wftrf  hmielf,  as  may  appear  to  you   by  this  bill  enclosed ; 

•hereof  considering  their  behaviour  and  the  whole  matter,  I 

*Ui  not  sorry,  but  would  that  all  such  us  love  not  the  King's 

Highuess,  and  his  worldly  honour,  were  iu  a  like  case."* 

Did    Maister    Bedyll   believe   in   what  he   wrote  ?   The 

*^Oiiduct  of  Bedyll,  whilst  attached  to  Dr.  London's  "  roving 

•Commission"  amongst  the  convents,  was  atrocious.     He  was 

luifkly  superseded  by   his   friend   Lord   Crumwell,  for  his 

cxiuduct  at  Shaftesbury  convent,  to  a  lady  of  the  ancient 

^oum:  of  Fortescue — a  name  long  honoured  in  Devonshire. 

Very    few   o(    the    monastic    establishments  of  England 

suffered  a  more  signal  injustice  than  the  Charter   House; 

but  the  benevolent  community  were  spared  the  witnessing 

of  its  results.      The  Royal  Commissioners  did  their  work 

*  SMte  Ptpini,  and  deapstcliea  to  Lord  CramwcU. 
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thoroughly;  and  whilst  seizing  the  property  which  the 
Carthusian  Fathers  held  in  trust  for  the  poor,  they  cleared 
off  the  trustees  by  the  gibbet,  the  rack^  and  the  dungeon. 
Such  was  one  hideous  phase  of  an  epochs  when  the  passions 
of  a  cruel  monarch,  abetted  by  unscrupulously  wicked  and 
servile  subordinates,  overruled  all  the  ordinances  of  law, 
order,  and  justice.* 

Andrew  Borde,  who  sometimes  in  Latin  calls  himself 
Perforatus,  was  a  native  of  Sussex.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Carthusian  order  at  the 
Charter  House.  When  the  majority  of  the  Carthusian 
Fathers  perished  on  the  scaffold,  or  in  the  King's  dungeons. 
Father  Borde,  like  Chauncy,  escaped  by  a  mere  accident. 
He  travelled  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent.  He  settled  down  at  Montpellier,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  became 
'^  a  regular  doctor,  with  a  licence  to  practise  at  the  same 
profession. ''  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  "  incorporated 
at  Oxford,  and  also  in  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London;'' 
and  became  an  eminent  practitioner.  Anthony  Wood  has 
chronicled  a  favourable  character  of  this  learned  and 
eccentric  cleric.  "  For  a  considerable  time,"  writes  Wood, 
''  he  had  no  fixed  abode ;  for  a  few  months  he  remained  with 
his  relatives  in  Pensey,  who  were  persons  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and   no  doubt  furnished    him    with   money.      He 


*  The  above  narratiTe  is  in  part  extracted  from  Maurice  Chauncy *8  account 
of  the  sufiferings  of  his  brethren.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  printed  in 
France,  about  1550,  with  the  liyee  of  More  and  Fisher,  in  a  work  entitled, 
*'  Historia  Martyrum  Angliae  ;**  by  Ritus  Dulken,  Prior  ot  Mount  St.  Michael, 
near  Metz.  In  after  years  this  work  was  printed  in  English,  and  "  dressed  up  ** 
for  the  London  book  market  by  Burnet,  Speed,  Strype,  and  many  later  wnters. 
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was  most  cordially  received  in  respectable  society  on  account 

of  his  agreeable  manners  and  conversational  powers ;  his 

knowledge  as  a  scholar  was  very  extensive.     He  took  up 

^y&  residence  at  Winchester — a  place  long  known  as  the 

iaunt  of  learned  men,  and  witty   women^  with   charming 

ixianners^     Notwithstanding  his  rambling  life  and  secular 

occupations,  he  constantly  practiced  the  essential  duties  of 

the  Catholic  religion.    Three  days  a  week  he  drank  nothing 

out  water,  and  partook  of  bread  as  food ;  he  wore  a  hair 

«hirt  at  certain  penitential  times ;  every  night  his  shroud 

''•'as  hung  up   at  the  foot  of  his   bed,  to    place   him   in 

J'emembrance  of  his  last  end,  and  the  great  hereafter  that 

'Was  sure  to  follow.     He  Tjas  not  only  a  strict  observer  of 

his  vows  of  chastity,  but  wrote  warnings  against  those  priests 

and  monks  who  had  openly  broken  their  pledges  concerning 

celibacy  and  chastity.''     This  course  of  action   created  for 

him  a  bitter  enemy  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Poynet,  the  new 

Bishop  of  Winchester,   who   would  not   countenance   any 

priest   until    he   was    first    toifed.       Borders   position    in 

Wiuchester   was    that  of   a  layman,  more   than   a  cleric. 

John  Bale  was  also  numbered  amongst  his  enemies.     Bale 

made  the  vilest  charges  against  this  good  man.    It  is  likely, 

however,  that  few  paid  attention  to  the  accusations  of  a 

being  like  Bale.       The  "priest-doctor's''  life    was    made 

miserable.     At  last  he   was   arrested,  brought  to   Loudon, 

and  confined  in  the  Fleet,  where  he  died  in  1549.*     Father 

Borde   was    the    most    emiueut    medical    practitioner    in 

Hampshire,  or  the  surrounding  counties.      He  was  beloved 

^7  the  people  of  Winchester.     There  was  much  humour 

*  Anthony  Wood,  Oxon. ;  ThorncUle's  l^IemoriaU  ;  Pomeroy. 


both  in  his  writiugs  and  cod  vers  atiou.  He  was  the  autfat 
of  several  iuterestiiig  works,  now  almost  unknown. 
1542,  Father  Borde  published  a  book  upon  "  FashionB, 
and  "Old  Coius,"  Carlo  Logario  states  that  Borde  had 
written  a  book  upon  his  travels,  and  the  strange  folks  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted ;  but  the  manuscript 
accidentally  consumed  by  fire  in  Winchester-  Logj 
speaks  in  kindly  terms  of  the  goodness  of  Father  Borde. 
I  cauuot  close  the  tragic  story  of  the  martyrs  of  1 
Charter  House  without  recurring  again  to  Maurice  Cbaunq 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
picturesque  bay  of  Carlingford.  It  is  stated  in  an  old  book 
I  once  met  with,  that  Chauncy  was  a  native  of  Suffolk 
Mr.  Fronde  "  does  not  believe  he  was  an  Englishman  $| 
"he  suspects  he  was  born  in  Ireland."  I  have  adopted  t 
statement  of  a  Dominican  friend,  who  felt  a  particular  delight 
in  the  history  of  the  Carthusians.  It  may  be  asked — 
"What  would  induce  Irish  priests  or  nuns  to  visit  England 
in  those  days?  In  the  course  of  my  research,  ranging 
over  five- and -twenty  years,  1  6nd  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  aud  long  antecedent  to  that  period,  many 
priests  and  uuns  irom  Ireland  joined  the  English  abbeys 
and  couvculs  ;  and  the  uuns  who  made  the  bravest  resist- 
ance to  Lord  CrumwcU  were  Irish  ladies,  who  courted 
martTrdom  on  several  occasions.  Dean  Leyton  in  a  letter 
to  Cruninell  states  "  that  if  the  nuns  were  all  Irishwomen 
it  would  Atr  tHt/MtssiHe  to  put  them  down.'"  Tko  of 
Chimney's  sister«  were  nuns  in  the  convent  of  Shaftesbury, 
aiid  tnulo  a  courageous  resistance  to  Dr.  Leyton  and  1 
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^quisitors.     Father  Chauncy  continued  a  zealous  advocate 
oi  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church  to  the  close  of  his 
long  life.       In   his  history    of   the    Carthusians    of    the 
Charter  House^  he  laments  not  having  stopped  and  awaited 
t  be  martyrdom  of  his  brethren.     He  excited  the  particular 
liatred  of  Lord  Crumwell  and  his  Royal  master.     Thomas 
^yatt  was  informed  by  his  patron  Crumwell  that  the  King 
charged    him  specially  to  '^  hang  Chauncy  the  moment  he 
iras    caught.^'        It    seems    Father    Chauncy,    after    the 
fishion  of  Peto^  denounced  the  King  and  Queen   at  PauVs 
Cross;     and     passed     a     fervid    eulogium    upon    Queen 
Katharine^  which  was  in  itself    considered    an    insult    to 
Queen    Anna.       Dodd  describes  Maurice  Chauncy  as  "  a 
man  of  primitive  zeal,  and  much  esteemed  by  th^  English 
residents  on  the  Continent/^     Archibald  Graham,  a  Scotch 
Puritan,  states  that  he  would  do  a  kind  office  for  a  Protestant 
as  soon  as  for  one  of  his  own  creed,  provided  the  person 
was  worthy   of  being    aided  .^^  *  Jacob   Alloar,  a   Prussian 
Lutheran  cleric,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  ''  the  kind 
aud  Christian  feeling  which    marked    the    intercourse    of 
Maurice  Chauncy  with  those  of  opposing   creeds/^      The 
high-minded  Anthony  Wood  pays  an  honest  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  last  survivor  of  the  Charter  House  slaughter. 
"  It  is  not  denied,''  writes  Wood,  "  by  any  intelligent  and 
moderate    Protestant,    but    that    the    name    of    Maurice 
Chauncy   is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance.''    Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Chauncy's 
community — few  in  number — returned  to  England  for  a  short 
period.     In  1575  Chauncy  again  visited  London  in  the  guise 
of  a  Flemish  physician,  when  he  discovered  that  nearly  all 
Us  former  firiends  were  either  dead  or  immured  in  dungeons. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    BISHOP    OF    ROCHESTER. 

Th«  last  survivor  of  Henry  VII/s  Council,  and  the  prelate 
whom  his  mother  recommended  as  a  learned^  wise^  and 
▼irtuous  man^  to  become  the  preceptor  of  her  grandson,  was 
the  next  person  marked  out  for  Royal  vengeance. 

John  Fisher  was  bom    in    the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  in 
the  town  of  Beverley,  where  his  family  had  been   located 
for  centuries.       He   studied  in  Cambridge  under   Father 
Melton,  a    learned  and  pious  divine.       In    1491    he    was 
ordained  priest,  at  which  period  (sayS  Bayley)  "  the  almond- 
tree  began  to  bud ;    all  the  arts  and  sciences  were  but  his 
tools,  but  this  his  occupation.'^     In  Cambridge  his  learning, 
humility,  and   piety  won   for  him  the  esteem  and   love  of 
'^  fellows,  masters,  and  students ;"  and  there  he  remained 
^iitil  the    University's  highest  honours  were  conferred,  or 
^^tier  imposed  upon  him.     The  *^  good  Margaret,  Countess 
^f*  Richmond,''  aided  by  the  solicitations  of  her  son  (Henry 
^  -^f.)i  Hid^ced  him  to  become  confessor  and  almoner  to  that 
^^nevolent   lady.     In  this  office  Father  Fisher  gained  the 
^^jJerved  respect  of  the  Countess  and  the  Royal  Family,  who 
e  "  for  years  governed   by  his  wisdom  and  discretion.'' 
constantly  recommended   to   his  wealthy  penitent   the 
*^^^c*tice  of  charity  in  some  amiable  form — such  as  the  relief 
persons  of  education   who   met   with  trials   in  life;    to 
^^cour  orphans,  especially  females;    to  redeem  captives;  to 
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mistress  placed  at  his  disposal.  Such  was  the  man  whom 
Paritans  generally  loved  to  defame^  because  he  would  not 
fall  down  with  the  costly  sacrifice  of  an  upright  conscience 
before  King  Henry/'* 

In  1504,  Dr.  Fisher  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Rochester 
by  Heory  VII.,  which  appointment  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  He  was  at  that  time  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  A 
contemporary  has  remarked  that  "  few  priests  or  bishops 
ever  went  so  much  among  the  people,  or  preached  so  many 
sermons  to  them,  as  good  Maister  Fisher.^'  The  cause  of 
bis  promotion,  it  was  alleged,  arose  from  the  interest  he 
possessed  at  Court  \  but  this  allegation  was  contradicted  by 
the  King,  who  declared  that  the  *^  pure  devotion,  perfect 
sanctity,  and  great  learning  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
man,  was  the  cause  which  had  induced  him  to  recommend 
tbe  name  of  Maister  Fisher  to  the  Pope.'^t  The  numerous 
friends  of  the  new  prelate  had  much  diflBculty  in  inducing 
bim  to  accept  the  mitre ;  but  when  consecrated,  he  brought 
all  the  energy  of  his  vigorous  mind  and  honest  heart  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  religion.  *'  The  humblest  and  frailest 
bad  access  to  him,  receiving  relief,  words  of  comfort,  and 
hope."  Nearly  two  hundred  persons  were  fed  daily  at  his 
expense ;  and  the  men  of  learning  and  science  from  foreign 
lands  received  a  hospitable  reception  at  his  palace.  The 
^^ise  of  his  want  of  appreciation  amongst  ungracious  Puri- 
^118  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  Luther's  writings 


•  Dean  Hook's  **  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  vol.  vi.  p.  429. 
t  The  King's  letter  (in  Latin)  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Farland 
'^'^  that  King  Henry  could  not  write  a  letter  in  Latin,  and  that  it  was  com- 
poied  by  his  Italian  Latin  Secretary.     Very  likely,  but  of  little  importance  to 
Portwity. 
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were  imported  into  England  he  denounced  them  in  ''  vigor- 
0U8  language^  and  stood  forth  lioldly  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  olden  creed  in  all  its  integrity/'  which  won  for  him  the 
secret  hatred  of  worldly  ecclesiastics  and  evil  laity,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  those  days ;  but  neither  the  efforts  of 
the  venal  laity^  nor  the  subservient  spiritual  Convocation, 
could  influence  his  opinion  as  to  what  he  styled  the  ''coming 
storm/' 

A  later  synod  having  been  convoked  to  ^'  take  into  con- 
sideration certain  Church  reforms/'  Dr.  Fisher  addressed 
the  Cardinal  of  York  and  the  assembled  prelates  in  these 
words  : — 

^'  IMay  it  not   seem  displeasing  to  your  Eminence,  an^d 
the  rest  of  these  grave  and  reverend  Fathers  of  the  Churclv» 
that  I  speak  a  few  words,  which  I  hope  may  not  be  out     ot 
season.     I  had  thought  that  when  so  many  learned  m^^^' 
ajs  substitutes  for  the  clergy,  had  been  drawn  into  this  boc^5' 
that  some  good  matters  should  have  been  propounded  ^^^^ 
the  benefit  and  good  of  the  Church,  that  the  scandals  ti^^^* 
lie  so  heavy  upon  her  men,  and  the  disease  which  tiiLijg^'^'^^ 
such  hold  on   these  advantages,  might  have  been  hereby  ^^ 

once  removed,  and  also  remedied.  Who  hath  made  any  V  -"^ 
least  proposition  against  the  ambition  of  those  men  whc:^:^^^^^^® 
j)ride  is  so  offensive,  while  their  profession  is  humility  ?  ^'' 

against  the  incontinency  of  such  as  have  vowed  chastitj^^y  • 
How  are  the  goods  of  the  Church  wasted  ?  The  lands,  t^  ^^ 
tithes,  and  other  oblations  of  the  devout  ancestors  of  t6*^^ 
people,  wasted  in  superfluous  riotous  expenses  ?     How  c^^^ 

• 

we  expect  our  flocks  to  fly  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  tl^^  w 
wicked  world,  when  we  that  are  bishops  set  our  minds  C^-D 
nothins  more  than  that  which  we  forbid  ?     If  we  should 
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%lidi   according    to  our    duty,  how    absurdly  would    our 

ioeferines  sound  in  the  ears  of  those  who  should  hear  us  ? 

And  if  ^e  teach  one  thing,  and  do  another,  who  believeth 

0«r report?  which  would  seem  to  them  no  otherwise  than 

ii  if  we  should  throw  down  with  one  hand  what  we  build 

with  the  other?     We  preach  humility,  sobriety,  contempt 

of  the  world,  and  the  people  perceive  in  the  same  men  that 

preach  this  doctrine,  pride  and  haughtiness  of  mind,  excess 

in  apparel,   and  a  resignation   of  ourselves  to  all   worldly 

pomps  and  vanities.     And  what  is  this  otherwise  than  to 

act  the  people  in   a  stand,  whether  they  shall   follow  the 

ttght  of  their  own  eyes,  or  the  belief  of  what  they  hear  ? 

Excuse  me,  reverend  Fathers,  seeing  herein  I  blame  no  man 

more  than  I  do  myself,  for  sundry  times ,  when  I  have  settled 

fin/ielf  to  the  care  of  my  flock,  to  visit  my  diocese,  to  govern 

«Jf  Church,  to  answer  the  enemies  of  Christ,  suddenly  there 

hath  come  a  message  to  me  from  the   Court,  that  I  must 

I    attend  such  a  triumph,  or  receive  such  an  ambassador.     What 

j    hm>e  we  to  do  with  princes'  Courts  ?     If  we  are  in  love  with 

'     Majesty,  is  there  one  of  greater  excellence  than  Him  whom 

I     we  serve  ?     If  we   are  in  love  with  stately  buildings,  are 

j     their  roofs  higher  than  our  Cathedrals  ?     If  with  apparel, 

ia  there  a  greater  ornament  than  that  of  the  priesthood  ?    Or 

ia  there  better  company  than  a  communion  with  the  saints  ? 

'frttly,  most  reverend  Fathers,  what  this  vanity  in  temporal 

things  may  work  in  you,  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am  that, 

Mi  myself,  I   find  it  to  be  a  great  impediment  to  devotion  ; 

wherefore,  I  think  it  necessary,  that  we,  who  are  the  heads 

•hould  begin  to  give  example  to  the  inferior  clergy  as  to  those 

Particulars  whereby  we  may  all  be  the  better  comformable 

*o  the  image  of  God  ia  this  trade  of  life  which  we  now  lead; 

▼OL.   I.  X 
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neither  can  there  be  likelihood  of  perpetuity  or  safety 
the  clergy  as  we  remain  at  present/'* 

Dr.  Fisher  concluded  by  giving  a  solemn  warning  as  to  ti 
assumption  of  "  spiritual  headship^'  by  the  King.  "  Beware 
said  he,  "  that  you  leap  not  out  of  Peter's  ship  to  be  drown 
in  the  waves  of  all  heresies,  sects,  schisms,  and  division 
'  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  whole  flock  where 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed  you  bishops  to  rule  the  Chu 
of  God,'  was  not  said  to  Kings,  btU  to  bishops.  We  cann  ^^ot 
grant  this  unto  the  King,  without  renouncing  our  uni  ^*y 
with  the  See  of  Rome.  In  doing  this  we  should  forsa^^ke 
the  first  four  General  Councils.  We  should  thereby  renoum^  ^^c 
all  canonical  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Church  of  Chrl  ^st:. 
We  renounce  thereby  the  unity  of  the  Christian  worTIBI<3. 
The  first  General  Council  acknowledged  the  authority  c^f 
Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  sending  their  decrees  to 
ratified  by  him.  The  Council  of  Constantinople  did  ackn 
ledge  Pope  Damaaus  to  be  their  chief,  by  admitting  him  *> 
give  sentence  against  the  heretics  Macedonius  and  Sabelli 
The  Council  of  Ephesus  admitted  Pope  Celestine  to  be  t! 
chief  judge,  by  admitting  his  condemnation  on  the  her^  ^fc^c 
Nestorius.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  admitted  Pope 
to  be  their  chief  head  ;  and  all  General  Councils  of 
world  admitted  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  be  the  supreme  h 
of  the  Church.  And  now.  Fathers,  shall  we  acknowle^B  ^^ 
another  head  ? — or  one  head  to  be  in  England,  and  anotft:^^'  ^ 
in  Rome  ?  By  this  argument,  Herod  must  have  been 
head  of  the  Church  of  the  Jews ;  Nero  must  have  been  ^t>^^^ 
head  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     The   King's  Highness  '' 
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not  susceptible  of  this  donation.     Ozias,  for  meddling  with 

the  priest's  ofBce^  was  thrust  out  of  the  Temple,  and  smitten 

with  lejxrosy.     King  David^  when  bringing  home  the  ark  of 

Ood^  did  he  so  much  as  touch  the  ark  or  execute  the  least 

priestly  function  ?     All  good  Christian  emperors  have  ever 

refused    ecclesiastical    authority.      At    the    first    General 

Council  of  Nice,  certain  bills  were  previously  brought  unto 

Constantine    to    be  confirmed    by  his   authority ;    but  he 

ordered  them  to  be  burnt,  saying,  '  God  hath  ordained  you 

priests,  and  given  you  power  to  judge  over  us.'     Valentine, 

the    good  Emperor,   was    required    by  the  bishops  to   be 

present  with  them  to  reform  the  heresy  of  the  Arians.     He 

answered :  '  As  I  am  one  of  the  lay  people,  it  is  not  lawful 

for  me  to  define  such  controversies ;  but  let  the  priests,  to 

whom  Grod  hath  given  charge  thereof,  assemble  when  they 

will  in  due  order.'     Theodosius,  writing  to  the  Council   of 

Ephesus,  saith  '  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  that  is  not  of  the 

holy  order  of  bishops  to  intermeddle    with    ecclesiastical 

matters.'     And  now,  venerable  Fathers,  shall  we  cause  (mr 

King  to  be  head  of  the  Church,  when  all  good  Kings  have 

abhorred  the  very  last  thought  thereof,  and  so  many  wicked 

Kings  have  been  plagued  for  so  doing  ?     Truly,  my  lords, 

I  think  they  are  his  best  friends  who  dissuade  him  from  it ; 

and  he  would  be  the  worst  enemy  to  himself  if  he  should 

obtain  it.     Lastly,  if  this  thing  be,  farewell  to  all  unity  of 

Christendom.     For,   as   that  holy  and  blessed  martyr,  St. 

Cyprian,  saith,  all  unity  depends  upon  that  Holy  See  as 

upon  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  successors  \  for,  saith  the 

same  holy  Father,  all  heresies,  sects,  and  schisms  have  no 

other  rise  but  this,  that  men  will  not  be  obedient  to  the 

chief  bishop.     And  now  for  us  to  shake  oiST  our  communion 
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with  that  Churchy  either  we  must  grant  the  Church  a 
Borne  to  be  the  Church  of  God^  or  else  a  malignant  Churdi 
If  you  answer  she  is  of  Cod,  and  a  Church  where  Chiiat  ii 
truly  taught,  and  His  sacraments  right  administered,  boi 
can  we  forsake,  how  can  we  fly  from  such  a  Church  ?  Cer 
tainly  we  ought  to  be  with,  and  not  to  separate  ouradfe 
firom,  such  a  one.  If  we  answer  that  the  Church  of  Borne  i 
not  of  God,  but  a  malignant  Church,  then  it  will  fbUoi 
that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  have  not  as  ye 
received  the  true  faith  of  Christ ;  seeing  that  we  have  no 
received  any  other  Gospel,  any  other  doctrine,  any  othe 
sacraments,  than  what  we  have  received  from  her,  as  mosi 
evidently  appears  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  histories.  When- 
fore,  if  she  be  a  malignant  Church,  we  have  been  deoeivd 
all  this  while.  And  if  to  renounce  the  common  Father  o 
Chri:>tendom  and  all  the  General  Councils,  be  to  forsake  thi 
unity  of  the  Cliristian  world,  then  the  granting  of  the  supre- 
mai'v  of  the  Church  unto  the  King  is  a  renouncing  of  thi 
unity,  a  tearing  of  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ  in  sunder 
a  dividiug  of  the  uiy$tieal  body  of  Cbiis>t,  His  spouse,  liml 
tY\nu  limb,  and  tail  to  tail,  like  Samsou^s  foxes,  to  set  du 
field  of  Christ ':i  holy  Chun^h  all  on  tire.  And  this  it  ii 
whioh  we  aix^  alnnit,  AVherefore  let  it  be  said  unto  you  ii 
tinu\  av.d  v*v^t  tvV>  late, — l^iok  you  to  that" 

l^xlov  SAX*  of  thi*  svnod:  "After  Dr.  Fisher  utterec 
Uu>5H^  A«d  WAv.y  v^tluT  sueh  words  to  this  cflect,  with  sud 
gra\i(>  asL  >ro<4  Uvame  him.  they  all  seemed  to  be  astonished 
bv  their  v«ie;uv;  .^tui  the  Lord  Canliual's  state  did  not  seen 
\\\  iHSVwe  lum."  The  addn^ss  to  the  synod  was  evidently 
le\vlU\l  at  the  Oaiviinal  of  York  and  one  or  two  wealthy 
)li«ho|w  >*ho  >*ere  iw\>fuse  in  iheir  style  of  living. 
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Hxch  priests  or  rich  bishops  I  look  upon  as  bad  men.     As 
tue    shepherds  of  Jesus  Christ  they  cannot   indulge  them- 
^Ves  in  slothfiil   ease,  living  on  many  dainty  dishes,  and 
drinking  exciting  wines,  whilst   the  sheep  and  poor  little 
\auibs  are  wandering  about  cold  and  hungry.     The  shepherd 
must  be  stirring  with  the  lark,  watching  and   seeking  out 
the  stray  sheep,  and   bringing  them  back  to  the   one  true 
fold  again.     A  priest   must  submit  to  every  privation  and 
hardship ;    he  must  have  no  family  cares  ;    he  must  use  all 
his  judgment  and  temper  to  bring  back  the  fallen ;  be  must 
execute  this  holy  office  by  gentle  remonstrance  ;  by  never- 
ceasing  prayer  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  Court  of  Heaven> 
and  by  good  example,  which  has  at  all  times  had  a  power^^ 
fill  effect  on  sinners/' 

Such  were  the  words  of  Bishop  Fisher  to  the  Dean  of 
Itochester,  a  few  months  before  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  A  man  of  these  views  could  not  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  the  men  who  favoured  and  compassed  the 
"new  learning,''  or  were  careless  in  the  practice  of  the 
Latin  creed. 

In  Dean  Collet's  sermon  before  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  preached  by  the  special  desire  of 
Archbishop  Warham,  there  is  a  powerful  appeal  made  to 
^he  prelates  and  clergy  to  become  "  less  worldly  in  their 
occupations;  to  preach  sermons ;  to  distribute  alms  ;  to  give 
good  example  to  the  people,  and  to  study  no  other  calling 
but  the  salvation  of  souls."*  Some  Catholics  have  dc 
iiounced  Collet  as  a  "  heretic,"  and  Anglican  writers  assert 


*  A  very  oorrect  English  transUtion  of  this  discourse  appears  in  Knight's 
"life  of  Collet,"  pp.  181-191. 
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that  he  was  ''  a  hidden  Protestant/'     He  was  neither ;  but 
father  an  anstere  man,  who  wished  to  see  Churchmen  Ktomhh 
according  to  the  discipline  of  primitive  Christianity, 
was  not  altogether  possible;  still  some  approach  might  faai 
been  made  to  primitive  practices,  and  ordaining  no  man 
was  not  possessed  of  a  '^  calling  for  the  sacred  ofBoe ;"  or^ 
in  the  words  of  Bishop  Fisher,  who  were  not  ''  well  tettedi 
and  purged  of  worldly  motives,  by  refraining  from  secular 
occupations  and  the  amusements  of  the  laity/'     Collet  was^ 
therefore,  in  no  favour  with  the  seculars,  or  those  bishc^ 
and  abbots  who  were  seeking  at  Court  advantages  for  them- 
selves  or  their  families.     He  ^^  called  out  in  Convocation  and 
in  Synod  for  a  more  strict  discipline  of  the  clergy ;''  fiir 
'^  constant  preaching ;  for  visiting  and  instructiug  the  poor, 
and  reclaiming  sinners/'     He  had  a  high  opinion  of  t|ie 
Carthusian  Fathers.     He  never  dissented  from  any  Catholic 
doctrine,  but  the  reformation  at  which  he  aimed  was  that 
of  "morals  and  discipline." 

Ambrose  Asham  (a  Franciscan)  represents  Collet  "  as  a 
vain,  proud,  restless  man,  who  thought  himself  the  most 
unblemished  shepherd/^  One  of  the  arguments  advanced 
for  the  Protestantism  of  Collet  is  that  he  "  did  not  make  a 
Popish  will,  having  left  no  moneys  for  Masses  for  his  soul ; 
which  shows  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Purgatory."  All 
his  sermons  proved  the  contrary;  and  the  fact  of  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  Carthusians  confirms  his  thorough 
Catholicity. 

In  1529  the  statutes  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with 
vigorous  opposition  from  a  few  of  the  peers.  Fisher  spoke, 
in  indignant  terms,  of  the  irreligion  and  dishonesty  of  the 
Commons.      On  the  measure  for  "breaking  off  spiritual 
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•Intercourse '^  with   Rome^   Bishop   Fisher,  in   a   speech   of 
power  and  vigour  denounced  the   proposition.     ''  Is 
Holy  MotJ^r"  he  said,  *'  the  Church,  about  to  be  brought 
a  bondsmaid  into  thraldom  ?     Want  of  faith  is  the  true 
of  the  misfortunes  impending  over  the  State"*     The 
-I-'U.ke  of  Norfolk  replied  in  a  speech  wherein  he  used  some 
"Sii-gh  language  towards   the  aged  prelate.     The  peer  told 
^t^    Bishop   that  the  greatest  clerks  were  not  always  the 
i^est  men ;    to   which   Fisher   replied   that   he   "  did   not 
Knember  any    fools   in   his   time  that   had    proved  great 
^•l^rks."     The  Commons,  at  the  instigation  of  their  Speaker, 
Vidley,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  Bishop^s  obser- 
tions,  and  sent  a  deputation,  headed  by  Audley  himself, 
the  King,  to  complain  of  "how  grievously  they  felt  them- 
^^^^Ives  injured  by  being  charged  with  lack  of  faith,  as  if  they 
^^^  been  infidels  or  heretics."     The  deputation  were  con- 
«niently  carrying  out  the  King's  policy  :  his  Highness  gave 
em  a  flattering  reception,  blandly  sympathised  with  their 
wounded  feelings,'*  and  sent  for  Dr.  Fisher  to  rebuke  him 
or  his  "  bad  discourse."     The  venerable  Bishop  appeared 
ore  the  King  with  undaunted  mien,  but  loyal  and  respect- 
ul  bearing.     He  said^  "  that  having  a  seat  and  a  voice  in 
Parliaments   he   spoke  his  mind   freely  in   defence  of  the 
^Jhurch  which  he  saw  daily  injured  and  oppressed  by  the 
lordly  and  territorial  classes,  whose  office  it  was  not  to  judge 
of  her  manners,  much  less  to  reform  them.^t     The  King 
seemed  astonished  at  this  bold  reply,  but  knowing  the  high 
integrity  of  his  ancient  preceptor,  he  perhaps  secretly  ad- 
mitted his  judicious  views  of  Church  government.     He  dis- 
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missed  the   Bishop  with  these  words :    '*  My  good  lord  oP 
Rochester,  use  more  conciliatory  language  in  future.    HstsIl^ — 
words  never  mend  a  quarrel/'* 

Reginald  Pole,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Dr- 
Fisher,  describes  his  virtues  in  glowing  terms.      In 
Ecclesiasticse  Unitatis  Defcnsione,''  he  says,  as  to  his  High- 
ness the  King,  "  that  if  an  ambassador  had  to  be  sent  fro 
earth  to  Heaven,  there  could  not  among  all  the  bishops  an 
clergy  be  found  so  fit  a  man  as  John  Fisher;  for  what  other 
man  have  you  at  present,  nor  for  many  years  past,  who  cai  i 
be  compared  with  him  in  sanctity,  in  learning,  in  zeal,  am- 
careful  diligence  in  the  ofiicc  and  various  duties  of  a  bishopr 
Above  all  other    nations  we  may  justly  rejoice  in  havin 
such  a  man ;    and   if  all   the   parts  of  Christendom  we 
searched,  there  could   not  be  found    one  man  that   in  all^ 
things  did  accomplish  the  parts  and  the  degrees  of  a  bisho 
equal  to  John  Fisher.'^     Sir  Thomas  More  also  bears  testi 
mony  to  Fisher's  disinterested  zeal  in  the  cause  which  h 
sustained  with  his  words  and  example. 

Dr.  Fisher  preached  a  series  of  sermons  against  Luther — 
one  of  them  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  which  was  attended  "  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  ten  bishops,  and  five  hundred  ecclesiastics, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people.''  He  also  delivered 
public  lectures  on  the  same  subject  at  Westminster  Abbeyy 
and  in  many  of  the  metropolitan  churches.  He  was  most 
energetic  in  his  opposition  to  the  men  of  the  *'  new  lean- 
ing;" but  that  opposition  was  confined  to  moral  means 
alone ;  he  never  persecuted  himself,  nor  recommended  otherg 
to  do  so ;   yet  he  has  been  stigmatised  as.  the  ''  bloudie 
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hirfiop/'     His  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Katharine  of 

Arragon  evoked  the  enmity  of  the  King  and  of  Dr.  Cran- 

mer;  and  before  the  new  form  of  oath  was  tendered  to  him 

as  a  spiritual  peer^  Cranmer  and  the  King  were  aware  that 

he  would  not  accept  it.     The  honour  and  integrity  of  the 

man  were  not  doubted  by  any  of  his  enemies;  and  the  King 

himself  declared  to  Rich  that  he  "looked  upon  John  Fisher 

as  the  most  able  man  in  his  kingdom;  that  his  conscientious 

character  and  general  honesty  could  not  be  doubted ;    that 

he  esteemed  and  loved  him  all  his  life>  and  would  raise  him 

to  the  highest  position  in  his  councils,  if  he   only  agreed 

to  take  the  oath  of  Supremacy/'*     Papal   and  anti-Papal 

Rotables  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  "obstinate 

perseverance  against  the  command  of  the  King/'     Audley, 

^mwell,  SuiSTolk^  and  Cranmer  argued  the  question  with 

^"'U  on  several  occasions;  and  then  came  Gardyner,  Tunstal, 

^^  Bonner^  impressing  "  loyalty,  and  menacing  the  terrors 

^*    the  law/'     To  all  Fisher  was  alike  indifferent,  declaring 

^"^t:  he  could  not  take  the  oath  proposed,  "  without  a  vio- 

'*ti^n  of  a  higher  and  more  sacred  obligation  to  his  Eternal 

^■'^ator/' 

X)r.  Fisher  in  Convocation  denounced  the  seizure  of  the 

•^^^  waller  monasteries,  and  in  an  expressive  allegory  indicated 

^^^  motives,  and  predicted  the  result.     He  told  the  bishops 

•*^d  abbots  that  if  they  gave  permission  to  the  Crown  to 

^^%troy  the  smaller  monasteries,  it  might  possibly  lead  to 

t^e  destruction  of  the  larger  ones.    "An  axe,"  he  remarked, 

''^hich  wanted  a  handle,  came  upon  a  certain  time  into  the 

^ood,  making  his  moan  to  the  great  trees,  that  he  wanted 


*  SUte  Papers. 


a  handlt;  to  work  withal,  aud  for  thst  cause  he  was  con- 
atraincd  to  Bit  idle ;  therefore  he  made  his  request  to  them, 
that  tliey  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  ooe  of  their  small 
aapliiigs  ivithin  the  wood,  to  make  him  a  handle.  But  now 
hecomtug  a  complete  axe,  he  so  fell  to  work  within  the  same 
wood,  that,  in  process  of  time,  there  were  neither  preat  nor 
sniull  trees  to  be  found  in  the  place  where  the  wood  latrly 
stood.  Now,  my  lords,  if  you  graut  the  King  theae  smaller 
monasteries,  you  do  but  make  him  a  handle  whereby,  at  his 
own  pleasure,  he  may  cut  dowu  all  the  cedars  within  your 
Lebanon."*  ^| 

The  agents  of  the  King  in  Convocation  denounced  FishenH 
allegory  as  "seditious  aud  presumptuous  language."     Bui 
it  proved  true. 

The  advice  of  Crumweil  aud  Cranmer  was  now  acted 
upon,  and  the  King,  laying  aside  all  hesitation,  coufii'med 
his  dire  career  of  blood  and  despotism,  by  summoning  before 
the  Council  his  aged  preceptor.  Before  leaving  Rochester,  the 
Bishop  bade  farewell  to  his  palace,  his  servants  and  retainers, 
and  set  out  for  Loudon,  accompuuied  by  a  vast  crowd  of 
people.     One  of  his  quaint  biographers  describes  the  scene; — 

"  Passing  through  the  city  of  Rocher  there  were  a  multi- 
tude of  people  gathered  together,  both  eitizcus  aud  country- 
men, aud  women  too,  and  many  scores  of  children,  to  whom 
the  goodly  Bishop  gave  his  blessing,  riding  by  them  all  the 
while  bareheaded;  aud  the  people  were  all  cryiug  and  sob- 
bing, for  they  knew  that  he  would  never  return  to  them 
amore,  and  others  in  the  crowd  cursed  those  that 
l>crsecutiug  their  good  old  Bishop,  who  was  so  long  amoiij 
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them  like  a  father.     And  as  the  people  thronged  round  he 

bad  a  good   word  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;    and 

would  have  them  to  pray  for  his  enemies.    And  then  raising 

his  voice'  very  loud  he  said  warning  words  to  them,  to  stand 

b?  the  old  religion  of  England ;  and  the  people  all  held  up 

their  hands,  and  the  women  and  young  maidens  were  sore 

affected  at  the  sight,  and  prayed  God  to  send  him  back  safe; 

but,  alas!  he  never  came  that  road  again.     And  in  this  way 

and  manner  the  holy  Bishop  did  ride  on  his  horse,   and 

reached  London  City  about  the  night  of  the  same  day.^' 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Lambeth  Palace,   Dr.   Fisher   went 
through  a  series  of  captious  examinations  before  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Lord  Audley,  and  Crumwell;  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  new  oath  of  Supremacy.     After 
^ach  discussion  he  received  so  many  days  "  for  further  con- 
sideration.^'    But  all  proved  in  vain,  and  he  was  ultimately 
committed  to  the  Tower  upon  Tuesday,  the  20th  April,  1533. 
When  Fisher  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  Lord  Crumweirs 
agents  visited  his  palace  at  Rochester,  where  the  usual  scene 
of  confiscation   and  plunder  took  place.     A  monk  named 
Jacob  Lee,  who  professed  the  Reformation  principles,  was 
one  of  the  parties  who  took  an  inventory  of  the  Bishop's 
property,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  inquisitors  to  a 
strong  iron  box,  which  was  concealed  in  an  apartment  for 
many  years,  and  was  supposed  to  contain  some  golden  trea- 
sures.    Lee,  on  breaking  open  the  box,  exclaimed, — "Gold, 
gold,  for  the  Roman  Antichrist;    down  with  the  Pope.'' 
The  box  contained  a  hair  shirt  and  two  whips,  which  were 
used  by  Fisher  at  certain   times  in  "punishing   his  own 
body."     Crumwell  expressed  regret  that  the  box  had  been 
opened. 


TLe  gold  cup  presented  to  the  Bishop  by  Henry*!  own 
mother,  as  well  as  the  memorials  of  his  grandmotlier,  the 
good  Countess  of  Ricfatnond,  were  confiscated.  Bishop 
Fisher's  beiieTolent  and  interesting  will  was  subsequently 
cancelled  by  the  King,  upon  which  Bayley  observes  :  "  He 
that  made  void  so  many  men's  wills,  had  his  own  made  void 
in  every  particular."  When  confined  in  the  Tower,  the 
King  again  commanded  Gardyncr,  Tunstal,  and  Bonner  to 
remonstrate  with  Fisher  on  the  "  imprudence  of  his  conduct 
in  questioning  the  Royal  supremacy."  Bonner  told  him  that 
it  looked  like  treason;  and  Gardyner  said  that  pious  men 
'■  should  be  obedient  to  the  powers  that  he."  Tunstal, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  "  Beloved  brother,  do  not  l>e 
obstinate  ;  try  and  please  the  King,  if  you  can  do  so 
without  violating  your  conscience.  The  King  regards  you 
much,  and  we  all  love  you."  His  reply  was :  "  My  very 
good  friends,  and  some  of  you  my  old  acquaintances,  1 
know  you  wish  me  no  hurt  or  harm,  but  a  great  deal  of 
good ;  and  I  do  believe  that  upon  the  terms  you  speak  of, 
I  might  have  the  King's  favour  as  much  as  ever.  Where- 
fore, if  you  can  answer  me  one  question,  I  will  perform  all 
your  desires,"  "  What's  that,  my  lord  ?"'  said  several  prelates, 
'*  It  is  this:  '  What  will  it  yain  a  man  to  win  Ike  whole  world 
and  to  lose  his  own  soul  ?' "  Gardyner  and  Bonner  became 
silent;  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  for  them  to 
express  any  opinion  in  the  presence  of  the  King's  spies. 
And  again  Dr.  Fisher  said  :  "  My  lords,  it  does  not  grieve 
me  HO  much  to  be  urged  so  sorely  in  a  business  of  this  kind, 
as  it  doth  wound  me  grievously  that  I  should  be  urged  by 
you  whom  it  concerns  aa  much  as  me.  Alaa  1  I  do  but 
defend  your  cause,  whilst  you   are  pleading  against   your- 
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selxres.     It   would^  indeed,  better   become   us   all   to   stick 
^^S^ther  in  repelling  the  violence  and  injustice  which  are 
"^ily  put  upon  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  where 
^^  have  all  in  common,  than  to  be  divided  amongst  our- 
^^Ives  to  help   on  the  mischief.     But   I  see  judgment  is 
l^^gun  at  the  house  of  God;  and  I  sec  no  hope,  if  we  fall, 
^l^at  the  re^t  will  stand.     You  see  we  are  besieged  on  every 
^ide,  and  the  fort  is   betrayed  by  those  who  should  defend 
*t;  ;  and  since  we  have  made  no  better  resistance,  we  are  not 
tilie  men  that  shall  see  an  end  of  these  calamities.    Where- 
fore I  pray  you,  my  lords,  leave  me  and  my  cause  to  thp 
-Almighty  God,  in  whom  alone  there  is  comfort  which  no 
%:tian  can  deprive  me  of.     You  have  often  told  me  of  the 
King's  heavy  displeasure  against  me ;  I  therefore  pray  you 
X.0  remember  me  to  his  Highness,  and  tell  him  that  I  had 
irather  exercise  the  duty  that  I  owe  unto  him,  by  praying 
:for  him,  than  in  pleasing  him  in  the  way  and  manner  you 
ask  me  to  do.''* 

Thomas  Crumwell,  imitating  the  example  of  Maister 
Rich,  visited  Fisher  in  the  Tower,  in  order  to  discover  his 
opinions  on  the  Supremacy  and  other  questions.  The 
Bishop  was  courteous  but  uubending  at  the  interview,  and 
Crumwell  would  have  him  to  believe  that  he  and  Cranmer 
held  him  in  high  esteem.  After  "much  preliminary 
discourse,"  Crumwell  came  to  the  matter  of  fatal  impor- 
tance to  Fisher.  "  My  lord  of  Rochester,'*  said  he,  '^  what 
would  you  say  if  the  Pope  should  send  you  a  Cardinal's 
hat?  Would  you  accept  of  it?"  Bishop  Fisher  replied, 
"Good  Maister  Crumwell,  I   know    myself   to   be  so  far 
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unworthy  of  any  such  dignity^  that  I  think  not  of  it.  But 
if  any  such  thing  should  happen^  assure  yourself  that  I 
should  turn  that  favour  to  th^  best  advantage  that  I  eouldi 
in  assisting  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ ;  and  in 
that  respect  I  would  receive  it  upon  my  knees/'  Cmmwdl 
reported  this  conversation  to  the  King  in  whatever  fonn 
suited  his  policy  or  his  malice.  Henry  became  indignant 
on  hearing  of  Fisher's  reply  to  his  minister.  ''  Yea^**  said 
he^  ''  is  the  old  man  yet  so  lusty  ?  Well^  let  the  Pope  send 
him  a  hat  when  he  will.  Mother  of  Ood^  he  shall  wear  it 
on  his  shoulders  then^  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to 
set  it  on.''* 

Upon  Dr.  Fisher's,  arrest  his  private  property  was  seiiedi 
as  had  been  his  public^  and  his  very  clothing  taken  firom 
him ;  without  ''  any  consideration  for  his  extreme  age,  he 
was  allowed  nothing  but  rags^  which  scarcely  sufficed  to 
cover  his  body.''t 

Many  of  the  evil  actions  perpetrated  against  Dr.  Fisher, 

• 

whilst  in  the  Tower,  have  been  attributed  to  Crumwell 
or  Audley ;  no  one  imagined  that  the  King  was  the 
author  of  the  falsehoods  intended  to  induce  his  acquies- 
cence. It  is  now  important  to  know  that  King  Henry 
himself  specially  instructed  Lord  Crumwell  to  send  word 
to  Dr.  Fisher  that  "his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  More,  had 
just  agreed  to  take  the  oath  of  Supremacy,  and  was 
about  to  be  released  from  the  Tower."  This  falsehood 
was  suggested  by  Henry  to  induce  the  Bishop  to  abandon 
his    principles;    but    John    Fisher    was    not    the   man    to 


♦  Bayley's  Life  of  Fisher. 
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^  moved  by  such  reports.     He  was  grieved  at  the  state- 

^^nt,  and  expressed    himself  surprised  to    learn  that  Sir 

^l^omas  More  proved  to  be  so  weak-minded^  and  thought  he 

'^Oiild  act  otherwise.     "  Perhaps,"  said    Dr.   Fisher,  "  my 

lH>or  friend  was  induced  to   give  way  through  his  natural 

^^^nderness  for  his  numerous  family^  who  are  now  starving. 

^ut  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  me ;  no,  none  whatever.    I 

^m  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  am  particularly  bound  to 

^ve   good  example ;  and  to  stand  by  *  Peter's  ship'  to  the 

death — let  death   come   in  what  form  it  may.''*     When 

Henry  heard  of  the  failure  of  his  false  devices  he  muttered 

curses,  and  spoke  of  the  headsman. 

After  one  year's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  Fisher  was 
placed  on  his  trial  (June  17,  1534),  before  Lord  Audley  and 
the  High  Commissioners,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Lord  Crumwell  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  were  among  the 
Commissioners.  Fisher,  who  was  attired  in  a  black  gown, 
was  brought  up  in  the  custody  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  stand  at  the  bar  from 
infirmity,  old  age,  and  hard  treatment  in  prison. 

The  charge  preferred  against  him  was,  that  he  had 
"  treacherously  attempted  to  deprive  the  Kjngs  Highness 
of  his  title,  by  maliciously  speaking  the  following  words  : 
'The  King,  our  Sovereign  Lord,  is  not  Supreme  Head  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England.' "  The  only  witness  for 
the  Crown  was  Maister  Rich,  the  Solicitor- General,  who, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  visited  the  Bishop  in  the  Tower,  in 
a  "  friendly  manner,"  to  "  mend  the  quarrel"  between  the 
King  and  him.     Rich  turned  a  confidential  communication 
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into  evidence^  and  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown.  In 
the  history  of  judicial  proceedings^  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
on  record  to  equal  Riches  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Dr. 
Fisher  stood  alone^  without  counsel  or  friend^  against  the 
Crown  lawyers,  judges,  and  commissioners.  He  spoke  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  against  him  was  elicited  : 
"  Maister  Rich,  I  cannot  but  marvel  to  hear  you  come  and 
bear  witness  against  me  of  those  words.  This  man,  my 
lords,  came  to  me  from  the  King,  as  he  said,  on  a  secret 
message,  with  commendations  from  his  Grace,  declaring 
what  good  opinion  his  Highness  the  King  had  of  me,  and 
how  sorry  he  was  of  my  trouble,  and  many  more  words 
not  now  fit  to  be  recited,  as  I  was  not  only  ashamed  to  hear 
them,  but  also  knew  right  well  that  I  could  in  no  way 
deserve  them.  At  last  he  broke  to  me  the  matter  of  the 
King^s  Supremacy,  telling  me  that  his  Highness,  for  better 
satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  had  sent  him  unto  me 
in  this  secret  manner,  to  know  my  full  opinion  in  the 
matter,  for  the  great  affection  he  had  always  for  me  more 
than  any  other  man.  When  I  had  heard  this  message^  I 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  new  Act  of  Parliament,  which, 
standing  in  force  as  it  does,  might  thereby  endanger  me 
very  much,  in  case  I  should  utter  any  thing  against  its  pro- 
visions. To  that  he  (Rich)  made  answer,  '  That  the  King 
willed  him  to  assure  me, upon  his  honour  and  on  the  word  of 
a  King,  too,  that  whatever  I  should  say  unto  him  by  this 
his  secret  messenger,  I  should  abide  no  peril  for  it,  although 
my  words  were  ever  so  directly  against  the  statute,  seeing 
it  was  only  a  declaration  of  my  mind  secretly  as  to  his  own 
person.'  And  the  same  messenger  (Rich)  gave  me  his 
solemn  promise  that  he  never  would  mention  my  words  to 
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'^^Btf-liviog  soul^  save  the  King^s  Highness  himself.  There- 
.-j^  my,  lords,  seeing  it  pleased  the   King^s   Highness  to 

nd^to  me  thus  secretly  to  know  my  poor  advice  and  opi- 

^^ibliy  which  I  most  gladly  was,  and  ever  will  be/ ready  to 

iAr  to  him  when  so  commanded,  methinks  it  very  hard  to 

•Dow  the  same  as  sufficient  testimony  against  me  to  prove 

■6  guilty  of  high  treason/'* 

Dr.  Fisher's  speech  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
Vplause.  Almost  every  one  present — save  the  judicial 
lict(tt» — ^felt  horrified  at  the  conduct  of  Rich,  who  rose  to 
.icply  undismayed  or  in  any  way  abashed.  He  said  that  the 
prisoner  had  fairly  stated  what  occurred  between  them.  He 
ncused  his  conduct  by  affirming  in  a  solemn  manner  that 
Itt  ^said  or  did  nothing  more  than  what  the  King  com- 
Banded  him  to  do."  And  then,  as  counsel,  as  well  as 
TOuess  for  the  Crown,  he  argued  that,  assuming  the  state- 
ment to  be  correct,  it  was  no  discharge  in  law  against  his 
Highness  the  King  for  a  direct  violation  of  the  statute. 

liOid  Audley  and  the  other  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
*Bii  message  or  promise  from  the  King  neither  did  nor  could 

V  ligour  of  law  discharge  the  prisoner  from  the  crime ; 
"*rt  in  80  declaring  his  mind  and  conscience  against  the 
'^pcmacy — ^yea,  though  it  were  at  the  King's  own  request 

V  oonunand — ^he  committed  treason  by  the  statute,  and 
^^itting  could  save  him  &om  death  but  the  King's  merci- 
'■•piidon. 

Dr.  Ksher  then  contended  that  as  the  statute  only  made 


I,  in  yarianoe  with  recorded  facts,  that  "  no  Catholic  was 
^^^  fnUiad  for  merely  denying  the  Royal  sapremacy  in  official  examinations." 
'^^'^  lbs  oommnnication  between  Bishop  Fisher  and  Maister  Rich  was  quit* 
''^^Mt."    lir,  Fronde  oonsiden  bis  oracle  "mistaken  in  this  matter.** 
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eame^  and  from  thence  again  shall  be  drawn  through 

dty  to  the  place  of  execution  at  Tyburn,  where  your 

shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck ;  half  alive  you  shall  be 

down   and  thrown  to  the  ground,  your  bowels  to  be 

out  of  your  body  before  you,  being  still  alive,  your 

to  be  smitten  oflF,  and  vour  bodv  to  be  divided  into 

quarters,  and  afterwards  your  head  and  quarters  to  be 

up  wheresoever  the  King  shall  appoint.    And  God  have 

upon  your  soul  !"* 
Dr.  Fisher  then  addressed  the  Commissioners,  protesting 
the  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  and 
laded  in  these  words : — "  My  lords,  I  am  here  con- 
led  before  you  of  high  treason  for  denial  of  the  King's 
imacy  over  the  Church  of  God ;  but  by  what  order  of 
I  leave  to  God,  who  is   the   searcher  both  of  the 
'Cog's  conscience  and  of  yours.    Nevertheless,  I  have  been 
[Isimd  guilty  (as  it  is  termed),  and  must  be  contented  with 
ftU  that  Ood  shall  send,  to  whose  will  I  wholly  refer  and 
'Mdmiit   myself      And    now   I   tell  you  more  plainly  my 
lund  concerning  this  matter  of  the  King's   Supremacy.     I 
tfdnk  indeed,  and  I  have  always  thought,  and  do  now  lastly 
sflrm,  that  his  Highness  the  King  cannot  justly  claim  any 
Aidi  supremacy  over  the  Church  of  God  as  he  now  taketh 
ipcm  him.     Neither  hath  it  ever  been  or  heard  of  any 
tonptoal  prince  before  his  day  aspiring  to   that   dignity. 
Wherefore,  if  the  King  will  now  adventure  himself  in  pro- 
eeeding  in  this  strange  and  extraordinary  case,  no  doubt 
Vat  he  shall  deeply  incur  the  grievous  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty  God,  to  the  great  damage  of  his  own  soul  and  of 
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many  others^  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  this  realm  commit 

to  his  charge^  whereof  will  ensue  some  sharp  pnnishme—      nl 

at  the  hand  of  God.     I  pray  God  his  Highness  may  ^^^c:re- 

member  himself  in  time  and  hearken  to  good  council,  tm. ^r 

the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  kingdom  and  the  pca^^^^  <e 
of  all  Christendom/^* 

Amidst  a  great  parade  of  halbcrt  men,  executioners,  a 
jail    attendants   in   their   various   liveries,   the   condemi 
prelate  was  re- conducted  to  the  Tower.     The  laroentatic:^^  ^ns 
of  the   populace,   especially    the   crowds   who   came   fr^ez^^m 
Bochcster,    much    affected   him.     At   the  Tower  gate  ^e 

thanked  the  officials  for  their  attendance.     '^  I  thank  yo  ^^l:*^  /' 
he   said,  "  for  the  labour  and  pains  you  have   taken  w^   i  ^b 

me  this  day;  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  recompen *  ^  J 

for    all  has  been   taken   from  me,  and   I   am   as   poor  ^ 

Lazarus.     Therefore    I    pray   you  to    accept   of  the  o^rr«-ly 
thing  I  can  give  you — my  thanks  and  good  wishes.^' 

Erasmus  has  left  on  record  a  portrait  of  Dr.   Fish^^  ^' 
appearance   as  he  left   Westminster   Hall,  upon  receir"S-^*^& 
sentence  of  death : — ''  One    would   think  that  he  was 
turning  from  some   festive  scene.      His  countenance 
radiant  with  joy;  his  step  was  light  and  steady;  his 
manner  bespoke  an  interior  gaiety  of  heart.      One  co 
see  that  the  holy  Bishop  now  felt  that  his  soul  was  nigl::^ 
that  harbour  of  eternal  rest,  after  which  he  had  so 
yearned.'' 

The  few  days  of  life  now  allotted  to  Dr.  Fisher  i^" 
chiefly  occupied  in  prayer.     Nevertheless,  he  was  du 
and  pleasant:  he  asked  the  cook  for  his  dinner^  and 
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£c>xTner  stated  that  he  had  ^^  prepared  none  that  day,  because 

had  heard  it  rumoured  that  his  lordship^s  head  had  been 

opped  off  on  yonder  hill,  and  therefore  he  would  not  want 

sk    dinner/'     "Well/'  said  the  Bishop,  "my  good  cook,  you 

»^^  I  am  still  alive,  and  am  very  hungry  just  now;  whatever 

yom  hear  of  me,  let  me  no  more  lack  my  dinner,  but  make 

it;    ready  as  thou  art  wont  to  do,  and  if  thou  secst  me  dead 

-wlien  thou  comest,  why  then  cat  it  thyself;   but  if  I  am 

alive  I  mind,  by  God's  grace,  to  cat  never  a  bit  the  less." 

"  In  stature/'  says  Bayley,    "  Dr.  Fisher   was  tall  and 
comely,  exceeding  the  middle  sort  of  men  ;  for  he  was  to  the 
quantity  of  six  feet  in  height ;  and  being  very  slender  and 
lean,  was  nevertheless   upright  and   well  formed,   straight- 
backed,  big  jaws,  and  strongly  sinewed ;  his  hair  by  nature 
black,  though  in  his  latter  days  through  age  and  imprison- 
mnent turned  to  white ;    his  eyes  large  and  round,  neither 
*Wl  black  nor  full  grey,  but  of  a  mixt  colour  between  both, 
*^^  forehead  smooth  and  large,  his  nose  of  a  good  and   even 
Proportion ;  somewhat  wide  mouth  and  big  jawed,  as  one 
^^dained  by  nature  to  utter  much  speech,  wherein  was,  not- 
'^th standing,  a  certain  comeliness;  his  skin  somewhat  tawny, 
'^^^ed  with  many  blue  veins ;  his  face,  hands,  &c.,  all  his 
^^y  so  bare  of  flesh,  as  is   almost  incredible,  which  came 
y  t;he  great  abstinence  and  penance  he  used  upon  himself 
*o^    many  years— even  from  his  youth.     In  speech  he  was 
^**^d,  temperate,  and  kindly/' 

ISiose  who  approached  Dr.  Fisher  at  this  juncture,  were 

^^^lx;k  with  his  heroic  fortitude  and  piety:    he  expressed 

^^*J^ething  kind  and  endearing  to  all — even  the  executioner. 

^  the  morning  of  his  death  he  asked  the  Lieutenant  of  the 

'*^'^^er  "  to  indulge  him  with  a  sleep  of  two  hours  longer/' 
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adding^  ^^  I  have  been  coughing  half  the  night;   I  could  no 
sleep^  I  am  very  weak ;  but^  remember^  my  "weakness  does 
not  proceed  from  fear.     Thank  Crod^  I  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  meeting  death.'^     At  seven  o'clock  he  arose^  and  dressed 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.     '^This  is  our  wedding  day/^ 
he  observed^  ''  and  it  behoves  us^  therefore^  to   use  more 
cleanliness  in  preparing  for  the  marriage  table/'     At  nine 
of  the  clock  a  procession  was  formed^  headed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower ;  the  venerable  prelate  was  so  weak 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, to  which — as  the  "  King^s  mercy  ^'  had  changed  the 
brutal  sentence  at  Tyburn  to  decapitation  on  Tower  Hill-*- 
the  distance  was  short.     In  one  hand  the  Bishop  held  the 
crucifix,  in  the  other  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.    Having 
reached  the  scaffold  he  seemed  to  have  received  renewed 
strength.     The  executioner  made  his  usual  address,  ''  beg* 
ging  forgiveness,"  &c.,  to  which  the  Bishop  replied,  ''I  for- 
give you  very  heartily,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  me  overcome 
this  storm  lustily."     When  his  gown  and  tippet  had   been 
removed,  "he  stood  in  his  doublet  and  hose  in  the  sight  of 
the  multitude;  and  '^they  marvelled  to  see  a  long,  lean,  and 
slender  body,  having  on  it  little  other  substance  besides  skin 
and  bones,  insomuch  as  most  part  of  the  beholders  wondered 
to  see  a  living  man  so  consumed,  as  he  was  the  image  of  death 
itself;  and  the  people  thought  it  mighty  cruel  for  the  King 
to  put  such  a  man  to  death,  he  being  so  near  his  end/'* 

Notwithstanding  the  death-like  appearance  of  Dr.  Fisher, 
his  mind  was  still  vigorous,  and  he  addressed  the  populace 
in  a  clear  and  audible  tone.     Coming  to  the  front  of  the 

*  Buyle^'s  Life  of  BUbop  Fisher ;  State  Papen. 
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scaffold^  he  said^  *^  Christian  people^  I  am  come  hither  to 

die  for  the  iSuth  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church ;  aud  I 

th&Qk  God  hitherto  my  stomach  hath  served  me  very  well 

thereunto,  so  that  yet  I  have  not  feared  death.     Wherefore, 

I  desire  you  all  to  help  and  assist  me  with  your  prayers, 

that  at  the  very  point  and  instant  of  death's  stroke,  1  may 

In  that  very  moment  stand  steadfast  without  failing  in  any 

one  point  of  the  Catholic  faith,  free  from  any  fear.     And  I 

beseech   the  Almighty  Ood  of  His   infinite  goodness  and 

mercy  to  save  the  King  and  this  realm,  and  that  it  may 

please  him  to  hold  His  hand  over  it,  and  send  the  King's 

Highness  good  council/'       And  then,   opening   the   New 

Testament,   his  eye  rested  on  these  words,    ''  This  is  life 

eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  True  God, 

and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent.     I  have  glorified 

Thee  on  the  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest 

me  to  do."     Upon  this  the  Bishop  closed  the  book,  sayiug, 

"  Here  is  learning  enough  for  me  to  my  life's  end." 

Having  engaged  about  ten  minutes  in  prayer,  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  looking  towards  the  East  said,  '^  The 
sun  shines  upon  the  scene  about  to  be  enacted."  Then, 
surveying  the  vast  crowd  with  compressed  lips,  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  great  solemnity,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  executioners ;  his  eyes  were  bandaged ;  an 
awful  silence  pervaded  the  multitude;  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block  {  a  murmur  thrilled  amongst  the  on-lookers, 
and  the  throbbings  of  their  hearts  became  painful;  two 
minutes  and  ten  seconds  had  passed — a  signal  was  given, 
and  at  one  blow  the  executioner  severed  the  head  of  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  from  the  body.  ''  The  popu- 
lace/' writes  a  spectator,  whose  words  I  modemisei  ''  stood 
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horrified ;  a  hoarse  sound  of  grief  and  terror  arose  from 
the  men,  followed  by  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  women  of 
Rochester,  domestics,  old  retainers,  pensioners,  and  friends. 
The  whole  scene  was  one  the  like  of  which  England  bad 
never  seen  before/'  Another  writer  says,  ''The  people 
were  astonished  to  see  so  much  blood  flowing  from  so  lean 
a  body/'  Bay  ley  states  that  tfie  executioner  put  the  head 
in  a  bag,  intending  to  place  it  on  London  Bridge  that 
night  as  he  was  commanded  to  do ;  but  the  Queen  wished 
particularly  to  see  the  head  ''before  it  was  spiked;"  that 
it  was  "  carried  to  her,''  and  looking  at  it  some  time  she 
said,  " Is  this  the  head  that  so  often  exclaimed  against  me;  I 
trust  it  shall  never  do  me  more  harm/'  "The  Queen,*' 
writes  Bayley,  "  struck  it  upon  the  mouth  with  the  back  of 
her  hand,  and  hurt  one  of  her  fingers  by  a  tooth  that  stuck 
somewhat  more  out  than  the  rest  did,  which  finger  after- 
wards grew  sore,  and  put  her  to  pain  for  many  days ;  and 
when  cured,  the  mark  of  the  tooth  remained  to  be  seen  on  the 
said  finger/'  Henry  Griffin,  of  Rochester,  who  was 
present  at  the  execution,  states  that  the  headsman  carried 
away  the  head  in  a  "  white  bag/'  but  makes  no  allusion  to 
this  shocking  narrative  respecting  Anna  Boleyn. 

Margaret  Lee  relates  "  that  on  the  morning  of  Fisher's 
execution,  the  Queen  received  Holy  Communion  (the 
Lordes  Bodye),  and  expressed  herself  troubled  in  mind  for 
the  Bishop."  If  this  statement  be  correct,  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  appalling 
story  respecting  the  Bishop's  head.  At  the  time  Bayley 
wrote,  the  Catholic  party  had  an  intense  feeling  of  hatred 
to  the  memory  of  Anna  Boleyn ;  the  Puritans  became  her 
champions,  as  she  was  reported  to  have  been  "  a  staunch 
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Protestant/'  whilst  the  Catholics  execrated  her  as  a  rene- 
gade; and^  judging  of  her  history  from  the  pages  of 
Sander^  they  looked  upon  her  as  not  only  a  traitor  to 
Catholicity^  but  by  birth  something  that  was  abominable 
and  unnatural.  Lingard  observes  that  '^  Catholic  writers 
were  eager  to  condemn^  and  the  Protestant  historians  to 
immortalise^  the  memory  of  Anna  Boleyn/'*  So  much 
for  the  introduction  of  party  feeling  into  the  pages  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be-  honest  historical  relations  of  other  days. 

I  have  already  proved  the  falsehood  of  Sander's  state- 
ment respecting  Anna's  mother^  the  stainless  Elizabeth 
Howard.  It  may  appear  strange  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
present  day,  who  have  faith  in  Burnet,  and  those  writers  who 
liETe  adopted  his  statements,  to  learn  that  Anna  Boleyn 
never  abandoned  the  religion  of  her  fathers.  She  utterly 
repudiated  and  ignored  Protestantism.  She  was,  however, 
thoroughly  deceived  by  prelates  like  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
who,  whilst  celebrating  Mass  daily  with  the  most  apparent 
piety,  were,  at  the  same  moment,  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  ancient  religion  of  England. 
It  is  difficult  to  elucidate  the  truth  where  deception,  fraud, 
Md  perjury  have  become  interwoven,  and  carried  to  a 
condusion  with  a  blasphemous  courage  that  invokes  the 
"  Holy  Trinity  and  the  High  Court  of  Heaven  "  to  attest 
Ae  truth  and  equity  of  its  proceedings. 

It  is  true  that  King  Henry  himself  accused  the  Queen 
of  being  the  cause  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  death ;  and  the 
mder  is  aware  that  Wolsey  had  described  her  as  the 
''flight  crow"  who  haunted  his  path  and  pursued  him  to 

*  LiDgard,  foL  ?. 
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the  death !  Yet  these  are  mere  allegations  which  have 
never  been  proved.  Neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  seem 
to  have  understood  the  peculiar  construction  of  Anna 
Boleyn's  mind ;  and  the  problem  is^  certainly  not  clearlv 
solved  even  now. 

Another  revolting  spectacle  was  that  of  the  remains  of 
the  Bishop  being  flung  on  a  heap  of  sand  by  the  headsman^ 
and  remaining  in  that  condition  guarded  by  unfeeling 
halbertmen  until  nighty  when  an  order  came  from  Lord 
Crumwell  that  the  body  was  to  be  immediately  buried. 
Accordingly  "  two  of  the  watchers  took  the  corpse  upon 
halberts  between  them,  and  so  carried  it  to  a  neighbouring 
churchyard  named  Barking,  where  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cemetery,  near  the  wall,  they  dug  a  hole  with  their 
halberts,  and  therein,  without  any  reverence,  tumbled  the 
body  of  the  good  prelate.  No  Christian  rites  were  per- 
formed. Such  was  the  funeral  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester."* 
No  priest,  no  friend,  no  relative  was  present.  It  is  im- 
possible to  defend  the  clergy  and  bishops  from  a  large 
amount  of  censure  for  their  conduct  at  this  period.  The 
prelates  were  silent;  there  was  no  remonstrance;  no 
petition ;  no  supplication  on  behalf  of  their  martyred 
brother.  Dr.  Fisher  had  even  to  petition  Lord  Crumwell 
to  grant  him  the  favour  of  a  confessor,  and  a  few  pious 
books  to  read.  Surely  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  London 
could  have  prevented  the  outrages  heaped  on  the  remains 
of  the  dead  prelate  at  Barking.  Crumwell  was  not 
altogether  such  a  monster  but  they  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  give  a  suitable,  or  at  least  a  Christian^  burial  to  the 
King's  venerable  preceptor,  a  privy  councillor  of  the  realm. 


*  Ba^l^'i  Lifr  of  Dr. 
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a  bishop^  a  peer  of  Parliament^  and  a  man  without  a 
shadow  of  reproach  during  his  long  life.  The  conduct  of 
Gardyner^  Bonner^  and  Tunstal  in  relation  to  Fisher  adds 
to  the  general  odium  attached  to  the  memory  of  those 
prelates.  Who  can  defend  their  conduct?  They  simply, 
and  no  doubt  unconsciously^  performed  the  work  of  the 
Beformers,  and  it  followed  that  retributive  justice  haunted 
them  to  the  death. 

Three  days  later  Dr.  Fisher's  head  was  '^  spiked"  on 
London  Bridge  beside  the  heads  of  the  Carthusian  Fathers,  who 
niffered  a  short  time  previously  in  the  same  cause.  Immense 
crowds  of  people  came  daily  to  look  at  the  bishop's  head. 
Some  prayed,  and  the  thoughtless  and  unreflecting  indulged 
in  execrations  against  the  King  and  Lord  Crumwell.  The 
pnblic  feeling,  however,  was  one  of  intense  indignation ; 
the  King  and  his  Council  were  severely  censured ;  the 
bridge  itself,  and  every  avenue  leading  to  it,  was  completely 
blocked  up,  and  business  almost  suspended.  After  fourteen 
days  Lord  Crumwell  ordered  the  head  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames. 

On  the  Continent  the  excitement  was  great.     Charles  the 

Fifth  sent  for  the  English  Ambassador,  and  told  him  that 

Bishop  Fisher  was  '^  such  a  man  for  all  purposes,  that  the 

King  of  England  had  not  the  like  of  him  in  his  realms ; 

neither   was   he    to    be    matched    throughout    Christen- 

doBL''     And  then,  with  much    feeling,  Imperial   Charles 

added,  ''  Alas  I    your  royal   master  hath    in   killing    that 

goodly  bishop  killed  at  one   blow  all  the  bishops  in  your 

Bngland.''*     Francis  the  First  informed  Sir  John  Wallop, 

tbe  English  ambassador  in  Paris,  that  ^^  his  royal  master 

nnuit  have  a  very  hard  heart  to  put  to  death  his  ancient 

*  )dir  ThouiM  £Loi*s  Dfeipatcbei  to  Lurd  CruinwoU. 
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Again  I  cannot  help  repeating  the  valuable  testi- 
mony given  on  pp.  302-3  by  Dean  Hook^  in  reference 
to  this  venerable  evangelist  of  the  good  old  Christian 
Churchy  and  the  noble  and  kindly  memories  of  its 
upholders : — ^'  To  Bishop  Fisher's  transcendent  virtues 
Bnd  noble  qualities  justice^  through  the  party  spirit  of 
Pnritamsm,  has  never  been  done.  He  it  was  who 
appointed  Erasmus  to  the  chair  of  the  Margaret  Professor  in 
Cambridge^  and  so  great  was  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of 
Greek  literature^  that^  in  his  old  age  he  desired  to  place 
bimself  under  Erasmus  as  a  student  of  that  language. 
With  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Lady  Margaret  *  he 
did  more  than  any  other  man  in  England  to  promote  the 
cause  of  learning;  and  so  wise  and  so  judicious  were  his 
measures^  that  students  in  both  the  great  universities  are^ 
at  the  present  hour^  receiving  food  and  raiment  from  funds 
which  his  royal  mistress  placed  at  his  disposal.  Such  was 
the  man  whom  Puritans  generally  loved  to  defame  because 
he  would  not  fall  down  with  the  costly  sacrifice  of  an 
iq[iright  conscience  before  Kinj^  Henry  Vlll.^'t 

The  author  of  *'  Two  Queens"  is  more  favourable  to  Dr. 
Kaher  than  Mr.  Froude. 

"  A  Yorkshire  boy,  born  in  the  town  of  Beverley,  though 
lie  went  to  Cambridge  early,  had  not  lost  his  northern  grit 
and  twang.  His  tones  were  rough ;  his  phrases  curt.  What 
other  men  hardly  dared  to  hint,  Fisher  would  throw  into  the 
amplest  words.  He  called  a  lie,  a  lie  ;  a  knave,  a  knave ; 
not  caring  who  might  take  ofibnce.     This  roughness  of  his 


*  Hm  reader  is  aware  that  "  Lady  Margaret*'  was  the  Countess  of  Ridmiond, 
Xng  Hsoiy's  grandmother. 

t  Arohbishops  of  Canterbury,  toI.  fi.  p.  429. 
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speech  combined  with  his  lepate  for  piety  and  learningi 
took  the  woild  by  storm.  A  thorough  scholar^  armed  at 
every  pointy  he  feared  no  combat,  and  his  natore  was 
unyielding  as  a  rock.  But  with  this  love  of  combat,  he 
combined  a  childlike  veneration  for  the  See  of  Borne.  .... 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Bichmond,  had  named  him 

first  of  her  professors.  Henry,  her  son,  had  made  him 
Bishop  of  Bochester.  After  Henry's  death,  the  aged 
Countess  had  placed  him  near  her  grandson,  by  appointing 
him  one  of  her  executors.  His  rough  and  ready  talk 
amused  the  King.  His  High  Church  views  delighted  Queen 
Katharine.  He  enjoyed  such  large  favour  at  the  Courts 
that  had  he  been  more  worldly  and  aspiring,  he  might  wdl 
have  thought  the  Primacy  within  his  reach.  But  John 
Usher  was  a  priest,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  become 
a  privy  councillor,  and  secretary  of  state."*  "  He  was," 
continues  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  ''the  cloth  of  his  pro- 
fession/' 

Dr.  Fisher's  warm  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
was  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  character.  He  had 
fixed  days  for  visiting  the  hospitals  and  prisons  of  his 
diocese ;  and  on  such  occasions  he  distributed  alms  in  pro- 
portion to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  He  had  always 
some  kind  words  for  prisoners,  or  outcasts,  and  by  his 
sermons  to  them  '^  turned  many  wicked  people  from  the 
error  of  their  ways.''  He  visited  the  humblest  cottage  and 
gave  spiritual  comfort  to  the  sick  and  dying.  In  his  palace 
he  dispensed  a  liberal  hospitality.  Men  of  learning  firom 
all  nations  were  at  times  his  guests.     No  sectarian  feeling 


*  HUtoiy  of  Two  Queens,  vol  ill.  p.  12. 
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was  exercised  against  the  learned  Jew  or  Mahomedan^  or 
any  other  Eastern  thinker.     Poor  students  were  welcome  to 
lis  board.     The  Irish  monks  were  his  special  favourites, 
"  they  are  in  earnest  in  their  Christian  feeling/'  was  his 
remark  to  the  learned  John  Leland.     French  and  Spanish 
friars  of  learning  were  also  amongst  his  guests.     Three 
hundred  people  were  fed  daily  at  his  different  houses.    He 
loved  the  people  of  Rochester,  amongst  whom  he  had  lived 
for  nearly  forty  years.     He  seldom  went  to  Court,  which 
annoyed  the  King.     Erasmus  has  drawn  a  genial   picture 
of  his  fine  social  qualities,  and  the  fashion  in  which  Christ- 
mas was  held  in  Rochester  during  the  many  years  he  ruled 
that  diocese. 

In  the  early  part  of  Henry^s  reign,  he  looked  up  to  Dr. 
Fisher  as  a  father.  He  once  told  the  French  ambassador 
that  he  felt  assured  that  no  monarch  in  Christendom  could 
boast  of  having  in  his  dominions  a  prelate  so  wise  and  so 
holy  as  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  great  dignitaries  of 
the  Latin  Church  throughout  Europe  held  Dr.  Fisher  in  the 
highest  esteem.  The  Council  of  Lateran  having  been  con- 
voked, Dr.  Fisher  was  chosen  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  depart 
on  his  honoured  mission  the  arbitrary  King  ''  commanded 
him  to  remain  in  his  diocese.'^  The  Bishop  obeyed  the 
summons  of  his  former  pupil,  and  remained  with  the  people 
whom  he  regarded  with  a  father's  love. 

In  Dr.  Fisher  Queen  Katharine  had  a  truly  noble 
advocate.  King  Henry  never  forgave  him  for  the  speech  he 
made  in  the  Queen^s  behalf.  He  boldly  told  the  monarch 
to  his  face  that  ^'  the  marriage  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any 
power,  divine   or   hitman.*'     ''In  the  maintenance  of  this 
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opinion/'  continued  Dr.  Eisher^  *^  I  am  mXBang  to  lojf  dowm 
my  life"*  What  a  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Wobej 
and  Crardyner  on  this  occasion.  Fisher's  speech  in  faTOur 
of  Queen  Katharine  decided  his  &te. 

Dr.  Fisher  was  not  what  the  world  would  call  a  ''  great 
personage/'  but  he  was  that  which  no  sectarian  prqodioe, 
no  sentiment  that  acknowledges  virtue  can  deny — a  good 
and  holy  Christian^  and  a  just  man.  He  had  veiy  few 
equals  in  the  long  roll  of  English  prelates;  he  used  no 
weapons  to  enforce  his  convictions  but  those  supplied  from 
the  armoury  of  prayer  and  kindly  counseL  His  ezecotum 
was  the  first  deadly  sin  in  the  terrible  calendar  of  judicial 
murders  in  England;  and  although  the  Carthusiaiui  had 
been  favoured  with  the  semblance  of  a  trials  Bishop  Fisher's 
case  was  the  first  which  proved  that  the  highest  oflSdab 
and  attributes  of  the  law  were  merely  the  preliminary 
instruments  of  legal  assassination. 


*  Brewer's  SUte  Papers  (Domestic),  1529. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SIR     THOMAS     MORE. 

An   illustrious  name   comes  next  on  the  list  of  English 
martyrs — Thomas   More.     As  the  King^s  policy  gradually 
became  known^  the  conscientious  Chancellor  considered  he 
could  no  longer  hold  office ;  and  though  possessed  of  but  a 
limited  patrimony,   he  had  no   hesitation   in   surrendering 
large  emoluments,  and  the  splendour  of  his  position.      He 
therefore  resigned  the  Great  Seal  to  the  evident  disappoint- 
ment of   the  King,    and    was  succeeded  by    Sir    Thomas 
Audley.     The    Royal    Supremacy  was    the  question  upon 
which  the  King  and  his  Council  were  determined  to  test 
the  opinions  of  More.     The  new  policy  of  the  Crown  was 
delicately  touched  upon  by  Audley,  but  cautiously  evaded 
by  the  ex-Chancellor,  who  foresaw  what  would  soon  follow ; 
nevertheless,  he  had  no  hesitation  or  wavering   as   to  the 
course  he  should  pursue  when  his  conscience  was  at  slake. 

It  is  a  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  early  history  of  such  a 
naan  as  More.  At  ten  years  of  age  the  precocious  son  of 
Sir  John  More  became  a  page  to  Cardinal  Morton,  in  whose 
palace  he  received  his  early  education.  He  is  described  at 
tliis  period  as  a  "  very  graceful,  witty,  and  intelligent  child .^' 
^le  amongst  the  Cardinals  household,  he  was  often  en- 
gaged in  dramatic  performances,  and  read  Latin  fluently  at 
ten  years  of  age.      His  quickness  and  readiness   of  reply, 
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and  the  originalitr  of  bis  genras,  made  him  an  object  of  * 
general  admirarioQ.     "  Wboerer  lives   to  see  it/'  observed 
Cardinal  Morton,  ^  will  find  this  most  intelligent  boy  a  very 
rare  man."     The  "  little  page  '*  was  much  attached  to  the  5 
Cardinal,  who  spoke  to  him  on  every  subject  of  interest  to^ 
a  yonng  popil.     At   eighteen  years  of  age  More  entered  J 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  for  some  vears.     At  this  Univer — 
sity,  it  is  stated,  he  won  the  esteem  of  "  yonng  and  old/^ 
He  stndied  with  the  sreatest  amonnt  of  indnstrv,  and  '*  hi^ 
piety/'  says  a  contemporary,.  "  made  the  lukewarm  believerak 
ashamed.'*      He  wished  verv  much  to  become  a  Franciscacs 
monk,  bat   his  father  desired  that  he  should  be  a  lawyer. 
\\'ith  reluctance  he    obeved    his    father's    command.      He 
qriitted   his  Greek    and  Latin    studies   at   Oxford,  and  the 
company  of   his  learned  tutor,  Grooevn,  and  became  a  law 
student   at    Liucijln's   Inn.      When   a  law  student   he  fre- 
ckle- tly  went  to  hear  the  eIcH|uent  sermo^.s  of  his  old  con- 
rV><  r.  l^oaii  CoIIett  ;  ho  also  visited  tlie  Cartlmsian  Fathers 
Of.'    a    wetk.      His   pnblic   lectures   on   history  and   other 
kanul    subiects   attracted    the   attention  of   the   educated 
«.  1  •  v-es  :     even    the    Kiiiic    atten.Ied    bis    di'^eonrscs.      As   a 
hi'Av -r   lie   spraE^  i«.irwanl  at  ouee  in  his   profession.      The 
_.,..... ^1  .»:M>iion  of  the  public  was  t..»  the  **  effect  that  Maistcr 
^[   :o    nould    never    betrav    his    clients.''       Lawvers    and 
;•::  '  uvn  ill  those  times  were  ct:>iisidered  as  ^*  verv  doubtful 
i!'.  IV::  a  III  to  honour  a':<l  liot.esty/'      While  employed  in  the 
>•  :  'V  a:  J   practice  of   the   law.  More  had  not  deserted  the 
!'.:ora»y  path  in  which  he  had  tirst  delighteil.     He  improved 
i.iu;>i.'['  i:i  all  tl'c    learnini:  then  attainable  ;    he    associated 
>\ith  the  n:o>t  eruitient  anil  intellectual  men  of  his  time;   he 
kept  u[)  a  constant  i'orresp.inilcuce  with  Erasmus.      He  even 
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loiixid  leisure  for  literary  composition.     The   *'  History  of 
Richard   the  Third'*   is   published  among  his  works ;    but 
®^nae  eminent  college  men  have  raised  doubts  as  to  whether 
«e  was  really  the  author  of  this  work,  which  is  attributed 
to    Cardinal   Morton;    that  it  was  written   in  Latin,  and 
translated  into  English  by  More.     It  is  certain   that  the 
Cardinal  employed  young  More  in  translating  Latin  manu- 
scripts ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  future  Chancellor 
would  not  put  forward  as  a  work  of  his  own  that  which  was 
only  a  translation.     "  Utopia/'  upon  which  More's  fame  as 
an  author  principally  rests,  is  the  history  of  an  imaginary 
commonwealth,  in  which  he  advances  and  advocates  some 
doctrines  in  philosophy  and  religion  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  age,  with  so  much  force  and  liberality,  that  it  seems 
surprising  that  the  work  escaped  the  censures  of  Henry's 
despotic  Council.     It  was  written  in  Latin^  and  published 
about  1516.* 

Maister  More  first  appeared  as  a  popular  speaker  in  the 
Commons  of  1504,  when  Henry  VII.  demanded  a  subsidy 
for  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  then 
about  to  marry  the  King  of  Scots.  More  objected  to  the 
»nm  demanded ;  the  House  adopted  his  amendment,  and 
the  King  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  defeated. 
Maister  Taylor,  one  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber,  went 
immediately  from  the  House  and  told  his  Sovereign  Lord 
''that  a  beardless  boy  had  disappointed  him  of  all  his  ex- 
pectations." t  "  Whereupon,"  observes  Roper,  "  the  King 
conceived  great  indignation  against  More,  and  could  not 
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feel  satisfied  until  he  had  in  some  way  rerenged  it.'^     Moro 
almost  retired  from  public  life  after*  this  eyent«  for  he  re- 
ceived a  warning  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  ''  highly  insulted  the  King  and  the  Boyal 
Family/'     He  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  ihk 
period.     He  went  to  the  Continent  for  a  time ;  jthen  re- 
turned^ and  gave  himself  up  to  classical  study  down  to  the 
death  of  Henry^  when  he  resumed  his  labours  as  a  lawyer.* 
In  1509  Maister  More  was  introduced  to  the  King  by 
Wolsev^  ^'  as  a  very  rising  lawyer/'     His  professional  income 
at  this  time  was  about  £450  a  year — equal  to  a  yeiy  large 
sum  at  the  present  day.     The  King  wished  him  to  give  up 
the  law  for  politics^  and  take  office  under  the  Crown,  but  be 
could  not  see  his  way  to  such  a  policy.     He  was  about  this 
time  engaged  in  a  suit  in  which  the  Pope  was  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  King  of  England  the  defeadaut.     The  merits  of  the 
rase  were  these  : — A  ship  belonging  to  the  Pontiff  having 
luen  seized  at  Soutlianipton  as  forfeited  to  the  Crown  for  a 
brcaeh  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at  the  Court 
of  London  instituted  proceedings  to  obtain  restitution^  and 
retained  llore  as  an  advocate,  "  at  which  time  there  could 
none  of  our  law  be  fonnd  so  meet  to  be  of  couukcI.'*  The  hear- 
ing was  in  the  Star  Chamber  before  the  Chancellor  and  other 
jndjres.  To  plead  against  the  Crown  in  the  Star  Chamber^  and 
befort*  such  judges,  was  a  delicate  matter ;  and  some  persons 
of  le^al  knowledge  looked  u;)on  More's  pleading  as  hopeless,  if 
not   dangerous.     Maister  More  displayed   much  firmness^ 
and  Vis  arguments  wert^  eonsidcreil  by  the  Court  conclusive ; 
the   Lortl    Chancellor   pi-onouuced  judgment   in   favour   of 
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ifore's  client.     This  case  brought  More  prominently  before 
tile  public.     The  King  was  present  at  the  trial;  and,  in- 
stead of  indulging  in  anger  against  Maister  More,  he  joined 
the  general  acclaim  by  offering  his  praise  to  the  Pope's  counsel 
for  the  ability  with   which  he  argued   the  case.     Shortly 
Sifter  More  visited  the  King  at  Greenwich,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  his  intimacy.     He  was  made  Master  of 
the  Requests^  knighted,   and  sworn  a  Privy  Councilloi.* 
About   this   time    (1514)    Sir  Thomas   More    took   up   his 
residence  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  visited  by  the  learned 
and  the  witty  of  England  and  the  Continent.     The  King 
was  frequently  his  guest ;  also  Bishop  Fisher,  Dr.  Foxe,  of 
the  See  of  Winchester,  Erasmus,  and  other  notable   men. 
The  next  step  in  promotion  was  the  chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     The    Commons    felt    delight    and    honour    in 
nominating  him,  and  the  King  assured  them  that  they  had 
made  a    choice    of   which    he    highly    approved.      Whilst 
Speaker  he  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  House  and  its  privi- 
leges— a  very  difficult  task  in  those   days.      According  to 
Erasmus,  Wolsey  ''  rather  feared  than  loved  More.''     The 
Cardinal  wished  him  to  fill  the  office  of  a  foreign  minister ; 
he  did  not  wish  him  to  be  much  about  Court;  but  More 
had  a  desire   to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where 
many  of  his  dearest  friends  were  located.     Wolsey  had  no 
friendly  feeling  for  him — far  from  it. 

When  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  More  by  the 
King,  he  was  inducted  into  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery "  after  a  noble  exhortation  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  well  to  the  Chancellor  as   to  the  people,  and  an  answer 
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of  the  Chancellor/'  No  preTious  example  of  any  intro-* 
ductory  address  on  such  an  occasion  occnrs ;  and  the  object 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  speech  seems  to  have  been  to 
justify  the  King's  selection  of  a  layman  instead  of  an 
ecclesiastic^  by  enlarging  on  the  wisdom^  int^rity^  and 
genius  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  and  the  extraordinary  abilities 
he  had  shown  as  a  lawyer.  More's  answer  was  modest  and 
becomings  with  a  graceful  and  feeling  allusion  to  the  fidl  of 
his  distinguished  predecessor.* 

It  has  been  stated^  upon  the  authority  of  John  Foie, 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  ''a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Kcfurmers^  and  caused  even  little  boys  to  be  flogged 
because  they  adopted  Proiesiani  princyslei.*^  Speed,  BnmeCy 
and  Hume  have  all  '^  improved  ''  Foxe's  relation.  Move's 
hou^e  at  Chelsea  has  been  represented  as  an  ''  inquisition 
jail/'  and  the  amiable  Chancellor  '^  acting  the  part  of  a 
grand  inquisitor;"  that  there  was  "a  lai^  tree  in  his 
g:irdeu  where  the  Reformers  and  other  faithful  soldiers  of 
Christ  underwent  cruel  whippings  and  that^  too^  under  the 
e:il>ccial  superintendence  of  Sir  Thomas  More  himself." 
iSouic  of  the  leadinjj  Keformers,  however,  describe  SSir 
^i  iiuiuas  More  as  a  man  of  unquestionable  truth,  kindness, 
and  honour.  Here  is  More's  own  version  of  the  narrative 
urigiuaUy  furnished  by  Maister  Foxe  : — 

*^  Divers  of  them/'  says  More,  *^  have  said  that  of  such  att  were 
in  my  house  when  I  was  Chaucellor,  I  used  to  examine  them  with 
tunnents,  causing  them  to  be  bound  to  a  tree  in  my  garden,  and 
there  piteously  beaten.  Except  their  safe  keeping,  I  never  else  did 
cause  any  such  thing  to  be  done  unto  any  of  the  heretics  in  all  my 
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life,  except  only  twain ;  one  was  a  child  and  a  servant  of  mine  in 

mj  own  house,  whom  his  father^  before  he  came  to  mc,  had  mixed 

up  in  such  matters,  and  set  his  boy  to  attend  upon  George  Jay. 

This  Jay  did  teach  the  child  his  ovm  grievous  heresy  against  the 

fiiessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  which  heresy  this  child,  in  my 

house,  began  to  teach  another  child.     And  upon  that  point  I  caused 

isenrant  of  mine  to  strip  him  like  a  child  before  my  houseliold, 

for  amendment  of  himself  and  example  to  others.     Another  was 

one  who,  after  he  had  fallen  into  these  frantic  heresies,  soon  fell 

intopkin  open  frenzy;  albeit  that  he  had  been  in  Bedlam,  and 

afterwards  by  beating  and  correcting  gathered  his  remembrance. 

Being,  therefore,  let  at  liberty,  his  old  perversions  fell  again  into 

his  head.     Being  informed  of  his  relapse,  I  caused  him  to  be  taken 

by  the  constables,  and  bounden  to  a  tree  in  the  streets,  before  the 

whole  town,  and  then  striped  him  till  he  waxed  weary.     Verily, 

God  be  thanked,  I  hear  no  harm  of  him  now.     And  of  all  who  ever 

came  into  my  hand  for  heresy,  so  help  me  Grod,  else  had  never  any 

of  them  a  stripe  or  stroke  given  them,  so  much  as  a  fillip  in  the 

forehead."* 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Reformation^  and  shocked 
by  the  conduct  of  many  of  its  most  zealous  apostles  iu 
Germany^  More  became  determined  to  discourage  what  was 
then  styled  the  "  new  learning''  by  every  legitimate  means. 
He  '*  never  strained  or  rigorously  enforced  the  law  against 
'the  Reformers/'  "  It  is,"  observes  Erasmus,  ''  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  clemency  that,  while  he  was  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  no  man  was  put  to  death  fur  these  pestilent 
dogmas,  while  so  many  at  the  same  period  suffered  for  them 
in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.''  He  was  pre- 
sent many  times  at  the  examination  of  persons  charged  with 
heresy,  and  concurred  with  the  Council  in  sending  them  to 
prison ;  but  he  could  adopt  no  other  course,  unless  he 
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violated  the  existing  law  on  the  subject,  which  waa  one  of 
the  King's  favourite  statutes.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pliant 
Audley,  that  heresy  was  made  high  treason,  and  the  scaffold 
reeked  with  innocent  blood.*  Yet  Audley  was  afterwards 
the  earnest  supporter  of  the  Reformation  wherever  or  when- 
ever it  suited  his  interests.  As  the  colleague  of  Crumwell 
and  Cranmer,  he  carried  out  the  schemes  devised  by  a 
capricious  King  against  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the 
English  people. 

From  his  own  great  rectitude,  honesty,  and  piety.  Sir 
Thomas  More  entertained  a  horror  for  every  kind  of  vice. 
He  sometimes  punished  depraved  criminals  severely;  but 
where  he  could  perceive  any  feeling  of  repentance,  he  acted 
in  an  opposite  spirit ;  never  approving  of  the  sanguinary 
criminal  code  then  in  existence,  he  was  consequently  on  the 
side  of  clemency.  "  He  was,''  writes  Lord  Campbell, 
^'  three  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age."  A  passage  in  his 
"  Utopia"  is  illustrative  of  his  real  opinions  on  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  which  the  people  were  sul^ected  by  the 
existing  statutes  of  England.  He  represents  his  observant 
traveller,  who  had  visited  Utopia,  and  describes  its  institu- 
tions, &s  saying,  '^  There  happened  to  be  at  table  an  English 
lawyer,  who  took  occasion  to  run  out  in  high  commendation 
of  the  severe  execution  of  thieves  in  his  country,  where 
might  be  seen  twenty  at  a  time  dangling  from  one  gibbet. 
Nevertheless,  he  observed,  it  puzzled  him  to  understand, 
since  so  few  escaped,  there  were  yet  so  many  thieves  left 
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who  were  still  found  robbing  in  all  places.  Upon  this  I 
said  with  boldness  there  was  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the 
matter^  since  this  way  of  punishing  thieves  was  neither  just 
in  itself  nor  for  the  public  good ;  for,  as  the  severity  was 
too  great,  so  the  remedy  was  not  effectual;  simple  theft 
was  not  so  great  a  crime  that  it  ought  to  cost  a  man  his 
life,  and  no  punishment  would  restrain  men  from  robbing 
\rho  could  find  no  other  way  of  livelihood/' 

When  More  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  Constable 
apologised  to  him  for  the  '^  poor  cheer  the  place  furnished 
for  prisoners;"  to  which  More  replied,  "Good  Maister, 
assure  yourself  I  do  not  mistake  the  cheer,  but  whenever  I 
do,  then  spare  not  to  thrust  me  out  of  your  doors/'  For 
one  month  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  his  wife  or 
daughter,  on  whom  he  impressed  the  solemn  obligation  of 
not  repining  for  him ;  declaring  that  he  had  violated  no 
law,  and  could  never  acknowledge  the  King  as  '*  Christ's 
Vicar  on  earth."  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Crumwell,  and 
other  members  of  the  Council,  were  sent  to  "  remonstrate 
with  him;  and,  after  them,  Cranmer,  who  proposed  to 
wgue  the  merits  of  the  Supremacy  statute  with  him.  The 
Archbishop,  however,  failed  to  convince,  and  only  demon- 
strated by  his  manner  that  he  was  a  personal  enemy. 
Almost  every  day  commissioners  or  spies  visited  More ;  but, 
^ing  an  astute  lawyer,  he  did  not  commit  himself  by  any 
^*»guarded  expressions."* 

On  one  occasion,  when  his  noble  daughter,  Margaret 
Boper,  came  to  visit  him,  the  Carthusian  Abbot  of  Sion,  and 
three  of  his  brethren  of  the  Charter  House,  were  "  marched 
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bj  his  window,  on  their  way  to  esecution  for  not  accepting 
ihe  Supremacy  oath,"  when  More  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Lo ! 
dost  thou  not  see,  Meg,  that  tliese  blessed  fathers  be  now 
so  cheerfully  going  to  their  death  as  bridegrooms  to  their 
marriage  ?"  He  then  hinted  to  her  that  a  like  destiny 
awaited  himself.  His  daughter  wished  him  to  "  yield  to 
tlie  King  iu  some  way."  He  wrote  to  her  a  letter 
lit'  rebuke,  and  concluded  with  an  assurance  that  "  none 
uf  the  troubles  that  might  happen  unto  him  touched  him 
ao  near,  or  bore  so  grievously  on  him,  as  that  his  dearly 
beloved  child,  whose  judgment  he  so  much  valued,  should 
Ubuur  lo  persuade  him  to  do  whnt  would  be  contrary  to 
bia  conscience,"  The  good  daughter's  reply  was  werthy  of 
bet  (wreut.  She  submits  reverently  to  his  "  faithful  and 
tlvkv'tiibl«  letter  as  the  truthful  messenger  of  his  virtuous 
Wttt.**  uhI  i^oiced  at  "  the  philosophic  grandeur  of  his 
M^irt  iwkr  Siu^  trials."  She  concluded  in  these  words: 
**  ViMtravawwt  loving  obedient  daughter  and  bedcswoman, 
Mm^W**  Hnper,  who  desireth  above  all  earthly  things  to 
Vmit  JwkiiK  Wood's  stede,  to  do  you  some  service."*  Wheu 
Mn.  Mow  visited  her  husband  she  ''scolded  him  severely 
for  bw  Swierr  iu  being  there  at  all.''  The  poor  lady  was 
mmJI^  di»tres3«d  at  this  time.  In  mental  powers  slie  was 
UMl^  iuferior  to  her  illustrious  husband.  She  was  a 
*"  |tUUu  bouwwife,"  destitute  of  ambition,  and  "  devoid  uf 
ftlt  hi'iuk'  qualities."  A  woman  uf  the  world  on  a  small 
u^wlv,  Ihm^  family  was  her  universe.  She  cared  uuthiug  fur 
Ibv    tvappctivc   claims  of  the  injured   lady  of  Arragon   or 


*  Jute  Wvml  <Mi  u  oM  ■■()  billiful  lertatit,  wIidoi  CiumwoU  permilted  to 
H^ftt^  iM  MiMar  to  »k*  niv«r. 
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her  fascinating  rival;  she  had  heard  of  the  greatness  of 
Wolsey  and  other  prelates  and  statesmen ;  yet  she  kne^r 
not  in  what  their  greatness  consisted ;  she  looked  upon 
Cranmer  as  a  "  schoolmaster  '^  who  had  winning  ways ;  she 
thought  Fisher  was  too  honest  for  the  times ;  and  Gardyner 
and  Bonner  were  sensible  men  because  they  pleased  the 
King.  She  had  enjoyed  a  cheerful  and  a  happy  home — 
a  gentle  husband^  and  loving  children.  No  wonder  that 
her  mind  became  embittered^  and  that  she  appeared  rude 
and  imgracious  in  manner.  Here  is  the  scene  at  the 
Tower  between  the  '^rude  housewife/'  as  she  has  been 
described^  and  her  learned  and  witty  husband.  '^Ah^ 
Maister  More^  I  marvel  that  you  who  have  hitherto  always 
been  taken  for  a  wise  man  will  now  so  play  the  fool  as  to 
he  here  in  this  close  filthy  prison^  and  be  content  to  be 
shut  up  thus  with  mice  and  rats  as  your  companions,  when 
you  might  be  abroad  at  your  liberty,  with  the  favour  both 
of  the  King  and  his  Council.  ...  I  muse  what  in  God's 
name  you  mean  here  thus  fondly  to  tarry  ?''  Having  heard 
hii  wife's  discourse  to  an  end.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his 
usual  good  humour,  said,  '^  I  pray  thee,  good  Mistress 
Alice,  tell  me  one  thing."  "  What  is  it  ?"  said  she.  '^  Is 
not  this  house  as  near  to  heaven  as  my  own  ?"  The 
**  housewife  "  still  maintained  her  views,  and  the  husband 
was  unable  to  convince  her  that  it  was  better  to  remain  in 
the  Tower  than  to  dishonour  himself  by  accepting  liberty 
at  the  sacrifice  of  what  he  considered  the  highest  and 
holiest  principles.  But  when  the  dark  hour  came,  '^  Mrs. 
Alice ''  proved  herself  to  be  a  true  woman  and  wife.  She 
was  compelled  by  necessity  to  sell  her  wearing  apparel  to 
provide  food  for  her  husband,  but  recently  the  Chancellor  of 
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a  great  kingdom^  then  wasting  away  his  life  in  a  damp 
dungeon  in  the  Tower  amidst  mice  and  rats.  "  Mrs.  — 
Alice^'  was,  however,  cheered  in  her  labour  of  love  by  her  -1 
amiable  children ;  and  they  all  now  looked  on  their  -a 
poverty,  under  such  circumstances,  as  a  necessary  offering 
at  the  shrine  of  truth  and  virtue.* 

More's  first    wife    died    six    years    after    his    marriagej, 
leaving  him  four  children — one   son  and  three   daughters. 
It  was  chiefly  to  provide   for  the  care   of  his   family  than 
he  entered  on  a   second   marriage.     Alice  Middleton,  his 
second  wife,  was  a  widow  seven  years  his  senior.     More'a 
grandson  says  she  was  a  woman  who  could  not  "  hearten'^ 
any  man.     ^^  She  possessed  neither  wealth,  beauty,  nor  g 
temper ;  and  to  add  to  these   deficiencies,  she  was  a   me 
commonplace  housewife,  but  nevertheless  a  good  kind  o: 
matron.'^     Strange   companion   for  such  a   man;  yet  tha 
good  Chancellor  agreed  well  with  her. 

The  most  disgraceful  of  the  many  schemes  used  to  addu 
evidence  against  Sir  Thomas  More  was  that  of  sendiD^ 
Maister  Rich  to  visit  him  in  the  Tower.  Rich  was  creates 
Solicitor-General,  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  English 
low  as  it  was  in  morality  and  honour  at  that  period — the: 
was,  perhaps,  not  another  man  who  would  stoop  to  the  sam* 
infamy  to  promote  the  policy  of  the  King  and  his  CounciL  -S 
Fortified  by  an  order  of  the  Council,  Maister  RickJi^ 
accompanied  by  Sir  Richard  Southwell  and  Mr.  Palmes 
went  to  the  Tower  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  deprin 
More  of  the  few  books  with  which  he  had  hitherto  bee 
permitted  to  soothe  his  hours  of  solitude.    While  they  we: 
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packing  up  the  books^  Rich,  under  the  pretence  of  "  old 
firiendship/'  fell  into  conversation  with  More;  and  in  a 
familiar  and  confidential  tone,  after  a  compliment  to  his 
wisdom  and  learning,  put  a  case  to  him.  "  Admit,^^  said 
Rich,  ^^  that  there  were  an  Act  of  Parliament  made,  that  all 
the  realm  should  take  me  for  a  King,  would  not  you,  Sir 
Thomas,  take  me  for  King  V^  "  Yes,  sir,^'  said  More, 
''that  I  would/'  Rich  became  much  elated,  and  put  the 
case  further.  "  Suppose  that  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  all  the  realm  should  take  me  for  Pope,  would  you  not 
then  take  me  for  Pope?''  "For  answer,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
"  to  your  first  case — the  Parliament  may  well  meddle  with 
the  state  of  temporal  Princes,  but  to  make  answer  to  your 
other  case — suppose  the  Parliament  should  make  a  law  that 
God  should  not  be  God,  would  you  then  Maister  Rich,  say 
so?"  "No,  sir,"  said  Rich,  "that  I  would  not;  for  no 
Parliament  could  make  such  a  law."  Sir  Thomas  More 
now  suspecting  that  some  dark  plot  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  discourse,  made  no  further  observation  on  the  questions 
raised.  On  his  departure  Rich  took  leave  of  his  "old 
friend,"  as  he  styled  him,  in  an  apparently  kind  manner, 
"  assuring  him  of  the  regard  he  entertained  for  him,  and 
hoping  that  all  would  end  well."^ 

On  the  7th  of  May,  15»S4,  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
arraigned  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  the  trial  was 
postponed  till  the  1st  of  July,  "  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
procure  further  evidence."  When  the  trial  was  finally 
arranged.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  compelled  to  walk  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  clothed   as  a  malefactor,  before  the 
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^  ;&  nnnftfuair  of  peo^.     His  hair  had  become  grey 
mat  Imc  j|i|inMn.J  m  paUie;  his  fiu».  which,  though 
4aiL  ^aBsmL  m>  pale  and  emaciated;  his  bent  poatnr^ 

9aep»  vUch  he  was  obliged  to  support  with 

tie  i%oiir  of  his  confinement,  and  excited  the 

^■pathy  of  the  people,  instead  of  impressing  them, 

ah  "««»  incmded,  with  a  dread  of  the  King's  Tengeanee. 

Ss^  ^aumrn  in  tibe  King's  Bench  as  a  prisoner  for  high 

TiMmnt  swoks  tiie  bright  memories  of  his  past  career,  when 

tt  ^iast  ctmrt  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  the  Lord  Chancdlor 

X  Sb^fjbttid^  he  had  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  Tenerable 

:iMBife^»  thtfn  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  ask  his  blessing  before 

'^^itttttrodhia  own  court  to  adjudicate  as  Chancellor.    Very 

!iitKKv  vif  the  spectators  at  the  trial  bad  witnessed  those  scenes 

')i^«%«ini  tto  father  and  the   son ;  and  a  bitter  feeling  of 

s^n^>w  and  of  indignation  was  perceptible  in  every  face.   The 

Vi»^*^  Cottttcil  being  well  aware  that   they   were  engaged 

u   MX   unpv>pular  prosecution,   and  that  public  opinion  was 

«^ciiti.NC   them.  Crumwell  made  preparations  to  crush  any 

«iv*^v'tuouC  of  the  populace.     "I  know/'  said  he,  "how   to 

44siic  the  *wiui$h  multitude  become  tame,"     His  ill-favoured 

i;l^l  t'e.u'l*.^?»  preseuee  struck  terror  in  the  people's  hearts.* 

V:Ki'  the  Ut»«*e  of  three   ceuturies/'  says  Lord  Campbell, 

uiuiiii;   ^hteh  statesmen,  prelates,  and   kings  have  been 

■»».jUxtJ\  bi\*u^ht    to  trial  in  this  same  court — considering 

'  4K*  \^»ie"vlour  of  More*s  talents,  the  greatness  of  his  acquire* 

•u>'«i'v*  ^"vl  the  iuuoeenee  of  his  life,  we  must  still  regard 


H.i..^    iKMi  ui» '  hAo^  tbeni  up  !**  90  frequently  uttered  in  a  ferockrat 

\\w  '•'*  Hwi.  k.  **,*»  ■!«•»*  *uj^<f*UKl  bv  Ci-umwel,  aa  a  means  of  striking  ierror 

.^^^  ^;w    >•'»  i*i*^v*     Kv«  •».»!•*  :t  «:»«  ^>U'iiwell  who  originated  the  term  for  the 
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1m*  tniirder  as  the  blackest  crime  that  has   ever  been  per- 

V^^'^^ted    in    England    under    the    forms  of  law/'*       Sir 

Curistopher  Hale  as  Attorney-General  conducted  the  trial, 

^•^^ed  by  Maister  Rich,  the  Solicitor-General.     When  the 

frivolous  indictment   was   read,   Lord   Chancellor  Audley, 

^dressing  the    prisoner,  said — "  You    see,   prisoner,   how 

grievously  you  have  oflTended  the  King's  Highness,  yet  he 

is  80  good  and  so  merciful,  that  if  you  will  lay  aside  your 

obstinacy  and  change  your  opinions,  we    hope    you    may 

obtain  pardon/'     Sir  Thomas  More  replied,  "  Most  noble 

lords,   I   have  great   cause   to   thank    you    for    this    your 

courtesy;  but  I  beseech  the  Almighty  God  that  I  may 

continue  in  the  mind  I  am  in  until  my  death/'    The  charges 

against  him   were  substantially  reduced  to   one — namely, 

"  Attempting  to  deprive  the  King  of  his  title  and  dignity/' 

This  accusation  was  unsupported  by  evidence.     His  alleged 

treasonable  letters  to  Bishop  Fisher  were  not  proved,  on  the 

ground  that  they  had  been  destroyed.     Judging  from  the 

legal   position   of  the   case   at   this  juncture,   it   was    Sir 

Thomas  Audley's  duty  to  direct  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict 

of  "  not  guilty."     He,  however,  called  upon   the  prisoner 

for   his    defence.       '^A    deep    silence    now    prevailed — all 

present  held  their  breath — every   eye  was  fixed  upon  the 

victim/'     Sir  Thomas  More  was  beginning  by  expressing 

his  apprehension  "  lest  his  memory  and  wit  being  damaged 

with    his   health   of  body   through   long    confinement,   he 

should  not  be  able  properly  to  meet  all  the  matters  alleged 

against   him."     When   he   found   that  he   was   unable   to 

support  himself  by  his  staff*,  his  judges  evinced  a  touch  of 
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humanity  by  ordering  him  a  chair.  When  he  was  seated^ 
after  a  few  preliminary  observations  he  considered  the 
charges  against  him  in  their  order.  ^^  As  to  the  King's 
marriage/'  he  said^  '^  I  confess  that  I  always  told  his 
Highness  my  opinion  thereon  as  my  conscience  pointed  out 
to  me^  which  I  neither  would  nor  ought  to  have  concealed. 
I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  high  treason  to  give  my  opinion 
on  the  subject  where  the  King  sought  that  opinion  from  me 
as  his  councillor.  I  should  have  basely  flattered  him  if  I 
had  not  uttered  the  whole  truth  unto  his  Highness.  As  to 
the  letters  to  Bishop  Fisher^  the  King  himself  stated  the 
contents  of  them,  and  showed  that  they  were  free  from 
blame/'*  On  the  charge  that  he  had  declined  to  declare 
his  opinion  when  interrogated  respecting  the  Supremacy,  he 
answered,  "  that  he  could  not  transgress  any  law  or  incur 
any  crime  of  treason  by  holding  his  peace,  God  alone  being 
judge  of  our  secret  thoughts."  The  Attoney-General 
interposed,  with  much  rudeness  of  manner,  saying,  *'  Maister 
More,  although  we  had  not  one  word  or  deed  to  assert 
against  you,  yet  have  we  not  your  silence,  when  asked 
whether  you  acknowledge  the  King  to  be  the  Supreme 
Head  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth,  which  is  an  evident  sign 
of  a  malicious  mind  in  you?"  More,  however,  reminded 
the  Crown  lawyers  of  the  maxim  among  canonists  and 
citizens,  '^  Qui  tacet  consentire  videtur/'  As  to  the  last 
charge.  Sir  Thomas  More  argued  that  the  only  proof  was 
his  saying  that  "  the  statute  of  Supremacy  was  a  two  edged 
sword,"  which  was  interpreted  as  his  reason  for  declining 
to  answer,  and  could  not  be  construed  into  a  positive  denial 
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of  the  King^s  supremacy.  He  concluded  his  defeuce  by 
solemnly  declaring  that  he  had  ''never  spoken  a  word 
against  the  Supremacy  Act  to  any  living  man/'* 

The  jury  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  evidence  be- 
fore them  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  high  treason.  They 
hesitated^  and  seemed  for  a  few  minutes  to  disregard  the 
immistakable  looks  and  gestures  of  the  judges  and  the 
Attorney-General.  But  the  suspense  was  soon  removed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  witness  in  the  person  of  the 
Solicitor-General.  Maister  Rich,  ''  having  been  duly 
sworn/'  made  a  statement  as  to  the  ''  confidential  conversa- 
tion"  which  he  had  had  with  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower  on  the 
removal  of  the  books,  when  Rich  raised  a  question,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  touching  the  Supremacy  law,  and  asking 
More's  opinion  of  the  statute. 

Every  honourable  man  in  court — apart  from  the  judges 
and  prosecutors — felt  horrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General, and  the  Chief  Commissioners  who  permitted 
it.  The  suppressed  murmur,  however,  subsided  when  Sir 
Thomas  More  rose,  throwing  aside  his  stafi^,  and,  with 
renewed  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  commenced  his  reply  to 
the  allegations  of  Rich  : — ''  My  lords,  if  I  were  a  man  that 
did  not  regard  an  oath,  I  would  not  at  this  time  stand  here 
in  the  way  I  do  before  you.  If  the  oath  which  you  have 
taken,  Maister  Rich,  be  true,  then  I  pray  I  never  see  God 
in  the  face ;  which  I  would  not  say  were  it  otherwise  to 
gain  the  whole  world.''  Having  related  the  conversation 
with  Rich,  he  continued,  "  In  good  faith,  Maister  Rich,  I 
am   more   sad  for    your  perjury  than   for  my  own  peril. 
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Know  you  that  neither  I,  nor  any  man  else  to  my  know- 
ledge, ever  took  yon  to  be  a  man  of  such  credit  oa  either  T 
or  any  other  would  vouchaafe  to  communicate  with  you  on 
any  matter  of  importance.  Aa  you  well  know,  I  ha»e  heen 
acquainted  with  your  manner  of  life  and  conversation  for  m 
long  time,  even  from  your  youth  upwards;  for  we  dwelt  in 
the  same  parish  many  years,  and  you  were  always  consi- 
dered very  light  in  your  tongue,  a  great  dicer,  a  gamester, 
and  not  of  any  commendable  or  virtuous  name  in  the 
Temple  or  elsewhere."  Then,  addressing  Audlcy  and  the 
judgea,  ho  said,  "  Can  it,  therefore,  seem  likely  to  your 
lordshipa  that  in  a  caae  of  such  magnitude  I  should  so  un- 
advisedly overshoot  myself  as  to  trust  Maister  Rich — a  roan 
always  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  little  truth  or  honesty  ?" 
Sir  Thomas  More  continued  his  address  for  some  time,  and 
argued  his  case  with  all  his  wonted  ability  and  with  the 
energy  of  conscious  rectitude.  He  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  spectators,  and  even  Crnmwell's  carefully  selected 
jury  were  again  bewildered  at  the  turn  the  trial  took.  At 
this  juncture  Rich  felt  alarmed,  and  produced  Southwell 
and  Palmer,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order 
that  they  might  corroborate  his  stalcnients ;  hut  these 
gentlemen  declined  giving  any  evidence,  declaring  that  they 
did  not  listen  to  the  "confidential  conversation"  which 
passed  between  Rich  and  More.  If  Maister  Rich  presented 
a  bold  and  shameless  front  at  this  moment,  the  Chancellor 
was  his  superior  in  the  strength  of  unblushing  audacity — at 
once  regardless  of  the  honour  of  the  ermine  and  the  truth 
and  equity  that  should  elianicterise  the  office  of  a  judge. 
Sir  Thomas  Audley,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
charged  the  jury.     After  complimenting  the  Crown  lawyers 


on  the  "ability  and  impartiality"  witli  which  they  had  con- 
ducted the  case,  he  proceeded  to  dwell  on  the  enormity  of 
the  offences  charged  against  the  prisoner;  the  danger  to 
the  King's  Highness  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  tingdom 
by  the  course  followed  by  the  prisoner.  He  defended  the 
eonduct  of  Maister  Rich,  stating  that  he  gave  his  evidence 
with  delicacy  and  reluctance,  and  from  the  most  loyal  and 
the  moat  pure  motives  ;  that  his  testimony  stood  uncontra- 
dicted if  not  corroborated,  as  the  denial  of  the  prisoner 
could  not  of  course  be  taken  into  account ;  that  as  the 
wards  related  by  Maister  Rich  undoubtedly  expressed  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  prisoner,  and  were  only  abiding  a 
necessary  inference,  there  was  every  probability  that  it  was 
spoken.  If  the  jury,  therefore,  believed  what  Maister  Rich 
related  to  them,  then  the  case  for  the  King's  Highness  was 
eatablished  against  the  prisoner." 

The  jury  retired,  and  returned  into  court  in  twenty 
minutes,  declaring  "  Sir  Thomas  More  guilty  of  high  treason 
afrainst  his  Highness  the  King. 

Sir  Thomas  Audley  could  not  repress  his  too  apparent 
pleuure  at  the  verdict  so  recorded,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  but  was  interrupted 
by  Sir  Thomas  More.  "My  lords,"  said  he,  "when  I  was 
a  judge  it  was  the  custom  to  ask  the  prisoner  before  sen- 
tence whether  he  could  give  any  reason  why  judgment 
should  not  proceed  against  him."  Sir  Thomas  Audley  be- 
came excited,  and  admitted  he  had  made  a  mistake.  The 
question  was  then  put.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  reply, 
denied  the  power  of  Parliament  to  pass  the  statute  trans- 
ferring the  Headship  of  the  Church  from  the  Pope  of  Rome 
to  the  King  of  England.     He  took  exception  to  the  framing 
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of  the  indictment^  and  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was 
conducted.  But  the  judges  were  unanimous  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  verdict^  and  Chancellor  Audley  jirononnoed 
sentence  of  deaths ''  ordering  that,  after  the  head  was  cat 
off,  the  body  should  be  made  four  quarters  of,  and  set  orer 
four  gates  of  the  City,  and  the  head  to  be  placed  upon 
London  Bridge/' 

Sir  Thomas  More  again  addressed  the  court,  and  now 
more  freely  expressed  his  opinions  on  the  Supremacy  Act 
He  said  that,  after  having  "  studied  the  question  for  seven 
years,  he  could  not  discover  by  what  possible  means,  or 
argument,  or  law,  a  layman  could  become  the  Head  of  the 
(''hureh.  It  appeared  to  him  quite  impossible/'  Sir 
'riumias  Audley  asked  him  if  he  was  wiser  than  all  the 
learned  men  of  Europe.  More  replied,  '^  That,  with  very 
tow  exceptions,  the  learned  men  of  Christendom  were  just 
v>f  his  way  of  thinking  on  this  great  question.''  Sir  John 
Kitz-.lauu^  iuquiroil  if  the  prisoner  had  any  more  to  add? 
An  or  a  |\\uso.  Sir  Tlionias  More  proceeded: — "As  the 
niossoil  AjH>stK\  St.  Paul,  was  present  and  consenting  to 
:i.o  iloaih  of  the  prv^tcwniartyr,  St,  Stephen,  keeping  their 
^iv^thos  that  stoncil  him  to  death,  and  vet  thev be  now  twain 
lu^lv  *;u:i:s  in  lloavon.  and  there  shall  continue  friends  for 
rxor:  sv>  1  vorily  trust,  and  shall  therefore  heartily  pray, 
i:;at,  tlunii-h  your  lorvlships  have  been  on  earth  my  judges 
:v»  vviuiomv.a::o!u  vo:  that  iro  mav  hereafter  meet  in  Heaven 

«  m 

\\\cxv\\  w^\\vcx\<y  our  ovorlastir.i:  salvation.  And  now,  mv 
'.xMxis.  I  boiir:i!y  s;iy.  '  Msy  Gv\l  preserve  you  all,  especially 
i:n  SoYorx^*.;:r.  l.v^rvi  ibo  Kiusr.  and  crant  him  £suthful  coun- 


/luiors. 
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sileEce  ensued,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  rose  again,  and 

looking  earnestly   round  the  court,  bowed   to  the  judges, 

Mmmissi oners,  and  bar.     He  then  took  his  departure  for 

tfie  Tower,  with  the  headsman  walking  before  him.     Near 

lie  gates  of  the  old  fortress  a  painful  incident  occurred. 

Hia  beloved  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  rushed  through  the 

crowd,  and,  pushing  aside  the  halbert-men,  threw  herself 

upon  her  father's  iieek,  and  kissed  him  repeatedly,  not  able 

to  speak,  not   able   to  cry.     "  And,"   writes   a   spectator, 

"this  scene  made  the  hearts  of  the  very  halbert-men  full  of 

grief;  anon,  she  did  speak,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her 

ftce,  when  she  said,  '  Oh,  my  father !  oh,  my  father  !   are 

jou  going  to  leave   us  ?     Are  they  so  wicked  as  to  take 

Tour  life  ?'     The  father  replied  that  his   daughter  should 

nibmit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  pray  for  his  enemies.     She 

•gain   clasped   him  in  her  arms,  exclaiming,  '  Dear  loved 

iathcr,  your   blessing  again  !'  "     "  After  this   farewell,  he 

felt  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  over,  and  he  awaited 

the  execution  of  his  sentence  with  cheerfulness."* 

The  Court  party  now  used  every  effort  to  induce  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  make  a  recantation  of  his  opinions  on  the 
Supremacy  law;  but  he  "continued  obstinate."  The 
warrant  wa-t  then  issued  for  his  execution.  Having  licen 
informed  that  the  "  King  was  pleased  to  remit  the  severe 
parts  of  the  sentence,  and  that  he  be  merely  beheaded,"  he 
cipressed  a  hope  that  none  of  his  friends  might  experience 
the  like  mercy  from  his  Highness  the  King. 

The  day  before  his  execution  he  wrote  with  a  piece  of 
coal  (pen  and  ink  being  prohibited)  a  porting  letter  to  his 

*  Candeosed  froiii  Lonl  Cuupbell'i  Engliih  diancellori,  loL  L  ;  kbo  To^t 

EciftiBb  Jadijea,  vol.  T. 
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given  an  unjust  judgment  against  her.     '^  I  mind  you  well/^ 
he  answered^  with  much  firmness ;  ^'  and  were  I  again  to 
give  sentence  in  your  cause^  I  would  not  alter  a  word/'    A 
mob  was  retained  by  the  Boleyn  party  to  deride  and  insult 
him  as  he  passed  along  to  the  scaffold.     The  conduct  of  the 
I        lower  classes  on  this  occasion  was,  according  to   Griffin^ 
"brutal  and  disgraceful ;''  yet  there  were   many  edifying 
exceptions :    "  wives,  children,   and   maidens/'   stood  forth 
upon  the  highway  waving  the  cross  and  other  emblems  of 
religion.      A  citizen  of  Winchester  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  asked  his  prayers.     "  Go,''  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  and  pray 
for  me  awhile,  and  when  that  while  is  gone,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  pray  for  you  in  heaven."     Having  reached  the  plat- 
form a  murmur  issued  from  the  vast  crowd,  who  were  of  the 
better  class  at  this  fatal  place,  awaiting  the  '^  last  farewell." 
The  sight  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  in  such  a  position 
struck    almost   all  present  with  horror,  for  there  was  an 
earnest  popular  opinion  of  his  exalted  virtues,  his  rectitude, 
and  amiability.     Having  knelt  in  prayer  for  a  short  time,  he 
rose^  and,    addressing    the    chief    headsman  in  an   air    of 
pleasantry,  handed  him  an  angel  in  gold,  and  said,  '^  Pluck 
up  thy  spirit,  man^  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thy  ofiBce ;  my 
neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed,  therefore,  that  thou  strike  not 
awry  for  saving  thy  honesty."     When  he  had  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  he  desired  the  executioner  ^'  to  wait  till  he  had 
removed  his  beard^  for  that  had  never  offended  his  Highness 
the  King." 

A  signal  was  given,  and  at  one  blow  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  body^  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  horror- 
stricken  people.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  head  was 
spiked  on  a  pole^  and  placed  on  London  Bridge.     The  noble 
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daughter  subsequently  received  it,  and  preserved  it  as  a 
precious  relic  during  her  life,  and  in  her  dying  hour  orderedL^ 
it  to  be  laid  with  her  in  the  same  grave. 

When  the  news  of  Sir  Thomas  Morels  execution  reac 
the  King  he  was  playing  at  ^'  tables  ^'  with  Queen  Anna 
he  was  apparently  startled,  and  turning  his  eyes  upon  he 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '^  Thou  art  the  cause  of  th 
great  and  good  man's  death,''  and  immediately  retired 
his  private  room,  and  permitted  no  one  to  approach  him. 
The  next  day  Henry  was  in  a  different  mood.     If  he  fe 
any  real  sorrow  or  remorse  at  the  recollection  of  the  timi 
when  he  put  his  arm  round  Sir  Thomas  More's  neck  in 
garden  at  Chelsea,  or  was  instructed  by  him  on  the  moti< 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  house-top,  or  was  am 
by  his  jests  and  innocent  stories  at  the  dinner-table 
supper,  the  feeling  was  transitory  indeed,  for  he  not  o: 
placed  the  head  of  his  ^'beloved  friend"  where  it  must  ha 
been    conspicuous  to    his  own    eye,  as  he   passed  aim 
daily  from  Greenwich  to  old  Whitehall,  but  gave  furth 
evidence   of  his  unforgiving  vengeance  by  expelling  t 
widow  and  orphans  from  their  residence  at  Chelsea.     Tim 
King  '^  did  not  leave  Dame  More,"  writes  a  contemporary^ 
'^  a  seat  to  sit  upon,  nor  a  blanket  to  cover  her,  and  the 
family  were  reduced  to  actual  destitution ;   and  the  King's 
vengeance   threatened    anyone   who  might  aid  the   More 
family  with  either  food  or  money."     Popular  feeling  was 
thoroughly  debased.    The  rabble  applauded  every  action  of 
the  King  which  might  hand  over  another  victim  to  the 


*  Lord  Herbert's  life  of  Henry  VHI. ;  Campbell's  EngUah  GhuoaDon^ 
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headsman.  The  middle  and  npper  daases  only  studied  their 
own  interests  and  personal  safety.  The  clerical  partr, 
who^  in  former  reigns,  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
oppiessed,  were  now  sQent  spectatcsrs  of  the  direst  and 
most  heartless  tyranny.  The  bishops  were  also  silent. 
The  inyincihle  conrage  of  Ksher  was  not  to  be  found  in 
their  ranks. 

The  correspondence  of  Erasmus  diffused  a  feeling  of  exe- 
cration throughout  Europe  against  Henry  and  his  Council, 
and  English  ambassadors  abroad  were  **  looked  upon  as  the 
agents  of  an  inhuman  monster/'  Amongst  Lutherans,  as 
veil  as  ''Papal  and  anti-Papal  Catholics/'  there  was  an 
mianimous  denunciation  of  the  murder  of  the  ''great, 
learned,  and  most  worthy  Englishman.''*  Charles  V.  sent 
for  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  the  English  ambassador  at  his 
Court,  and  addressed  him  as  follows: — "Sir  Thomas  Smythe, 
we  understand  that  your  royal  master,  the  King  of  England, 
has  put  to  death  his  wise  and  most  trustworthy  Councillor, 
Sir  Thomas  More."  Sir  Thomas  Smythe  looked  abashed, 
and  pretended  ignorance  of  what  occurred.  "  Well,"  con- 
tinued the  Emperor,  "it  is  true;  and  this  we  will  say,  that 
if  he  had  been  ours,  we  should  sooner  have  lost  the  best 
city  in  our  dominions  than  so  worthy  a  Councillor ."f 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  delight  of  Erasmus  to  introduce 
nien  of  learning  and  wit  to  More.  Amongst  the  learned 
and  witty  who  visited  the  happy  home  at  Chelsea  were 
Stephen  Gkurdyner,  Edward  Fox,  and  other  notable  Church- 
iDen.     Cresacre,  the  great-grandson  of  More,  has  chronicled 


*  *' Reports  fixim  the  Eoglish  AmUaasadon  abroad,  m  to  public  opinion 
oooceming  Maister  More's  execution.*' 

t  Memoin  of  Charlee  Y. ;  Despatohei  of  Sir  Thomai  Smythe. 
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anecdotes  of  his  rich  humour.     '^  He  never  laughed  at  his 
own  witticisms^  which  flowed  from  him  naturally  and  with- 
out an  effort,  but  that  he  spoke  them  so  gravely  few  could 
say  whether  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest;  yet,  though  he  never 
left  his  mirth,  his  heart  was  ever  humble  and  mortified,  and 
all  the  while  he  exercised  acts  of  self-denial  which  worldly 
men  would  have  wondered  at/'     Although  More  had  cor- 
responded  with   Erasmus,  he  had  not   yet.  seen   the  great 
scholar,  who,  with   the  desire  to  give  a  surprise  customary^ 
at  the  time,  called  upon  the  Chancellor  without  announcing^ 
himself.      Sir  Thomas  More  was  so  delighted  with  the  con — 
versation   and   learning  of  his  visitor,   that  he   exclaimed^^ 
"  You  are  either  Erasmus  or  some  being  of  the  other  world/'^ 
Collet  informed  Erasmus  that  in  Morels  youth  he  waa& 
the  greatest  genius  he  knew  of  in  England.     Another  con- 
temporary  states  that  he  had  many  personal  peculiarities. 
'^  He  had  a  habit  of  walking  with  his  right  shoulder  higheir 
than  his  left,  from  no  known  motive  but  a  desire   to  be 
singular."     Cranmer's  opinion  of  him  was  of  course  hostile. 
He  thought  Sir  Thomas  More  '^  somewhat  too  conceited,  and 
desirous  of  esteem;  that  he  would  never  vary  from  what  he 
had  once  expressed,  whether  wrong  or  right,  because  he 
thought  a  change  of  opinion  would  lessen  his  reputation.'' 
Lord  Crumwell  had  a  great  admiration  of  More.     When 
More  refused  to  take  the  Supremacy  oath,  it  was  reported 
that  Crumwell  '^  wished  his  only  son  had  lost  his  head  rather 
than  that  Sir  Thomas  More  should  have  refused  the  oath."* 
One    of   More's  most  endearing   qualities    was    his  warm 
friendship  to  those  whom  he  selected  for  his  intimacy ;  he 


*  Froude's  History  of  EngUnd,  yoU  ii. 
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Pole  declared  in  after  fife  tlos  ke  ww  pnxidcr  of  tbe  mend- 
ship  of  More  and  Fnlia'  diaa  das  of  all  tke  peas  pnnees 
of  Europe  U^ether.  CranTild  itases  tcuis  he  ^  voold  not 
eidumge  the  aoqiiaintaiice  and  svect  ctmieivition  azid  friend* 
ship  (f  More  for  the  weahh  of  Ctqcsib.''  On  anodier  occa* 
sion,  the  vittj  Chancdlor  told  Cranrild  that  his  ^  lore  and 
courtesj  shook  awaj  loifu^  from  him."  ^  And,''  he  added, 
''  I  know  no  other  remedr  for  the  shortness  of  mr  friend's 
letters  tmt  to  read  them  a^ain  and  again.''  "  I  know/' 
says  Erasmus,  "  mj  dear  Sir  Thomas,  that  joor  delight  is 
to  be  rich  in  &ithfiil  friends,  and  that  in  this  Ton  reckon 
to  coDdst  your  greatest  earthlj  happiness.  For  the  delight 
▼bidi  other  men  take  in  dice,  diess,  cards,  mnsie,  and 
himtiDg,  is  less  than  what  too  find  in  interoonrse  with  a 
kttned  and  congenial  companion.  And  so,  though  I  know 
70a  are  well  st<Nred  with  this  kind  of  richer,  yet  because  I  know 
a  ooTetous  man  can  nerer  haTc  enough,  and  that  this  manner 
of  dealing  of  mine  has  before  now  changed  luckily  both  to 
JOQ  and  to  me,  I  delirer  to  your  keeping  one  friend  more, 
whom  I  would  hare  you  accept  with  your  whole  heart.  As 
lOOQ  as  you  know  him,  I  look  to  be  thanked  by  you  both, 
ai  I  was  by  Cranvild,  who  now  so  possesses  your  love  that 

I  am  well-nigh  enyious  of  him.'' 
In  writing  to  Peter  Giles  of  Antwerp,  More  describes  his 

Tarions  occupations : — 

"  Whilst  in  pleading,  in  hearing,  or  deciding  causes,  or  composing 
diqmtes  as  an  arbitrator,  in  waiting  on  some  men  about  business, 
and  on  others  out  of  respect,  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  spent  on 
other  men's  affiurs,  the  remainder  of  it  must  be  given  to  my  family 
at  home,  so  that  I  can  reserve  no  part  of  it  to  myself,  that  is,  to 
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were  in  need.     When  at  Chelsea  he  "  rambled  about  the 
lanes  and  by-ways  alone^  gi^g  alms  to  the  poor  villagers 
whom  he  sought  out  in  this  way^  with  a  libendity  whose 
extent  was  known  to  God  alone/^     The  south  chancel  of 
Chelsea  Church  was  rebuilt  by  his  munificence^  and  furnished 
with  a  service   of  altar   plate ;  the  gift  was  accompanied 
with  one  of  those  remarks  almost  prophetic — ''  Good  men,'* 
he  remarked,  '^  give  these  things,  and  bad  people  take  them 
away/'     Of  a  selfish  husbanding  of  his  means  he  appeared 
incapable.   There  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record,  perhaps, 
except  the   following,  of  his  taking  any  pains  to  recover 
money  which  he  had  lent,  and  then  he  made  it  the  occasion 
of  a  joke.     Having  lent  fifty  crowns  to  an  attorney,  who 
showed  no  disposition  to  repay  it,  he  ventured  to  give  a 
hint  on  the  subject ;  but  the  borrower  commenced  to  mora- 
lise on  the  contempt  of  riches  and  the  sinfulness  of  hoard- 
ing up  money.      He  told   More   that  whether  lawyers  or 
citizens  we  should  not  set  our  heart  on  money ;  that  our 
time  in   this  world   was  brief,  and  that  it  behoved  us  to 
remember  the  maxim,  "  Memento  marieris ''     "  There  you 
have  it  exactly,''  answered  More,  "  follow  up  your  maxim, 
my  friend.      Memento  Mori  aeris"   ("  Remember  More's 
IDoney  !'0 

This  illustrious  man  had  an  aversion  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  admitted  no  lawyers  into  his  "  Utopia,"  and 
gives  them  but  a  questionable  character.  "  I  consider 
them,"  he  says,  ^'  as  a  people  whose  business  it  is  to  disguise 
matters,  and  to  wrest  the  law  at  their  pleasure." 

A  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein,  was  to  be 
•een  in  1867  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  one  of  which  Baldinucci  relates  an  anecdote. 
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<*l!lie  Sinp  tS  Engbudd,*'  lie  flm,  'ladmintnit  of  bis 
CSiuiKellar  (M cue),  ^vrliich  be  jilwsBd  in  m  iHge  lOom  witb 
i3ir  jui!Liii<BB  of  odiBr  bsBmod  men.  Ob  tlw  dsj*  of  tbe 
CSnoicBDnr^t  dBsfli  an  lihe  wafi)!d,  I3ie  EiBgvM  ugrfwitk 
Iw  Qoncsu  Bxii  told  bcr  die  ^itm  l3ie  cbbk  of  bis  deatb. 
ChMKSD  %Trn»  'weoot  to  13ip  npulmeat  nbere  tbe  pwtiive  intfy 
nnd  lmikix«{:  Mt  it.  vfar  wbh  mddenlj  aned  witb  lemone  ud 
buTia  ^  Ae  liainffifl  dcMt  its  gineirM  filed  on  ber  veproadi* 
fnlhr  -  Ar  ihmp  i3ff  petmv  om  of  Ibe  vindov,  cxdaimingy 
*  O  iDQiTT  1  ilir  nam  mmiB  to  be  stfll  alive;  be  ia  looking 
act  me.  be  if  Inbkinj:  «t  mr  f  '^  It  it  fnrdier  alleged  tbat 
ibe  jacTure  JeS  lEfto  die  bands  of  aosne  one  rsimng  at  tbe 
aDOOfefsit.  vbo  ffnii  it  to  tbe  Pope.  Anotbcr  tradition 
rcKLDfiTted  iriib  ibii  jncvare  atatca  tbat  it  vat  amongst  die 
rare  ts.iIk«tkK»  eanird  br  Bcmapaite  to  tbe  LonYre,  and 
^bas,  as  ibr  pmod  vbra  ibe  wxiriL*  of  art  were  restored  to 
^Le  Va^can.  Pnz>re  TaBrrnnd  cmntriTed  to  bave  tbis  pictore 

Tic"  ruir-fiir:  -wliji  More  -rcre  in  "  penitential  seasons'^ 
'■ij  Irf^.  Vt  Mimrer  Koi^er,  at  her  death,  to  her  cousin 
Mar^rre:  Cirsz':::*,  a  run  :::  the  Ansrnstinian  Convent  at 
Lc^uTais.  A:  ::.e  :i:ue  c:  ::  c  French  ReTolution  this  com- 
i::u::::t  rercc-Ted  \o  S:€::>b*.:rT.  ia  Dorsetshire,  where  the 
ir-tert-jtiiis:  relic  is  still  presented  entire,  with  the  exception 
trf  one  of  the  <leeves..  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
Augustinian  nuns  to  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic^  at  Stone^ 
in  Statfurd^hire.  The  shirt  is  maile  of  hog^s  bristles  twisted 
into  a  kind  of  net.  Mar^raret  Roper  was  buried  in  St. 
Duu-stan's  Church,  Canterbury.  For  one  hundred  years 
subsequent  to  her  death  the  leaden  box  containing  her 
father's  head  was  to  be  seen  resting  on  her  coffin.  In  1835, 
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the  Roper  vault  was  examined^  and  a  small  niche  closed 
with  an  iron  grating  was  found  in  the  wall  above,  into 
which  the  box  containing  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
removed;  and  I  understand  it  still  remains  in  the  same 
spot.* 

One  of  More's  early  biographers  observes,  ''  With  alacrity 
and  spiritual  joy  he  received  the  fatal  axe,  which  no 
sooner  had  severed  the  head  from  the  body  but  his  soul  was 
carried  by  angels  into  everlasting  glory,  where  a  crown  of 
martyrdom  was  placed  upon  him  which  can  never  fade  or 
decay/' 

"  The  innocent  mirth,"  says  Addison,  '^  which  had  been 
80  conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last. 
His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life ;  there  was  nothing 
in  it  new,  forced,  or  aflfected.  He  did  not  look  upon  the 
severing  of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstance  which 
ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind, 
and  as  he  died  in  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he 
thooght  any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  im- 
proper." 

The  author  of  the  "  English  Chancellors  "  remarks  that 
"  Morels  character,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  comes 
as  near  to  perfection  as  our  nature  will  permit.  .  .  .  With 
all  my  Protestant  zeal,  I  must  feel  a  higher  reverence  for 
Sir  Thomas  More  than  for  Lord  CrumweU  or  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  I  am  indeed  reluctant  to  take  leave  of  him,  not 
only  from  his  agreeable  qualities  and  extraordinary  merit, 
but  from  my  abhorrence  of  the  mean,  sordid,  and  unprin- 
cipled Chancellors   who   succeeded,    and   made  the  latter 

*  Anecdotes  of  DistingaiBhed  English  Catholics. 
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half  of  Heory's  reign  the  most  diagncefnl  portod  in  oar 

annalB,''* 

Sharon  Tomer's  commentaryonMore  is  aDJast,angenen)ii^ 
and  nntme.  He  can  find  no  genius,  no  talent,  or  goodncM 
in  the  man,  and  vondera  why  the  world  has  lamented  hi^ 
BO  mnch.  The  cause  for  this  distorted  assertion  c^  ofonion 
may  be  ftraud  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  is  au  uil- 
reasoniug  worshipper  of  Henry  Till.  Mr.  IVoade,  althongb 
also  the  adorer  of  the  same  amiable  monarch,  affirms  that 
the  execution  of  tlie  "  philosophic  Chancellor  was  sounded 
out  into  the  far  comers  of  the  earth,  and  was  the  worid^ 
wonder,  as  well  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
perpetrated  as  for  the  preternatural  composure  with  which  it 
was  borne.  .  .  .  Something  of  his  calmness  may  hare  been 
due  to  his  natural  temperament ;  Bomething  to  an  unafHected 
weariness  of  a  world  which,  in  bis  eyes,  was  plunging  into 
the  ruin  of  the  latter  days.  But  those  fair  hoes  of  saoiqr 
cheerfulucss  cauglit  their  colours  from  the  simplicity  of  li 
faith;  and  never  was  there  a  (jratider  Christian  vid 
over  death  than  in  that  last  scene  lighted  with  its  I 
htimour." 

I  cauuot  better  concliuie   this  memoir  of  Sir  Tbi 
More,  thaQ  by  placing  before  the  reader  the  ( 
earnest  prayer  said  to  bayr  been  founil  «  rittofflii 
diary,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
life,  and  of  his  erer-present  de  t 

"  lllumiDC,  good  Lord,  m' 
from  henceforth  Thy  gtv 

■  Ellia's  Bo^al  Letlmi,  faff 

o«llor^  vol  i.  p.  56S  ;  Fo^ 
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heart  upon  Thee,  that  I  may  say  with  St.  Paul,  the  world 
is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world :  take  from  me  all 
Tain-glorious  minds,  and  all  appetites  of  mine  own  praise. 
Give  me,  good  Lord,  an  humble,  lowly,  quiet,  peaceable, 
patient,  charitable,  kind,  tender,  and  pitiful  mind,  and  in 
all  my  works,  and  words  and  thoughts,  to  have  a  taste  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Give  me  a  full  faith,  a  firm  hope,  a 
fervent  charity,  and  a  love  to  Thee  incomparably  above  the 
love  to  myself.  May  I  love  nothing  to  Thy  displeasure, 
but  everything  in  order  to  Thee.  Give  me  a  longing  to  be 
with  Thee;  not  for  avoiding  the  calamities  of  this  wicked 
world,  nor  so  much  the  pains  of  purgatory,  nor  of  hell ; 
nor  so  much  for  the  attaining  of  the  choice  of  heaven  in 
respect  of  mine  own  commodity,  as  even  for  a  very  love  to 
Thee.'' 


VOL.   I.  B  B 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

DEATH    OF    KATHARINE   OF   ABRAGOK. 

Thi  first  week  in  January,  1536,  Henry  VIII.  receiTcd  the 
news  of  Queen  Katharine's  death.  Henry  was,  it  is  stated, 
seriously  afFeeted  at  the  intelligence,  and  more  especially 
on  reading  a  letter  written  by  "  brave  Kate,"  as  he  ouce 
8^1e(1  his  wife,  the  day  before  her  death.  As  he  read  the 
following  lines  Henry  seemed  immensely  excited,  sobbed,  and 
cried,  and  wished  to  be  alone : — 

"Mt  most  dear  Lord,  Kiko,  akd  IIcsbasd, — 

"The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I  cannot 
choose  but  nut  of  the  love  I  henr  you  advise  you  of  jowr  soul's 
health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  all  considerations  of  die 
world  or  flesh  whatsoever;  for  which  you  have  cast  me  into  many 
calamities,  and  yourself  into  many  troubles.  But  I  forgive  you  ait, 
and  pray  God  to  do  so  likewise. 

"  For  the  rest,  I  commend  unto  you  Mary,  our  daughter,  beseech' 
ing  you  to  be  a  good  father  to  her,  aa  I  have  heretofore  desired.  I 
must  entreat  you  also  to  respect  my  maids,  and  give  them  in 
marriage  (which  is  not  much,  they  being  but  three),  and  to  all  mj 
other  «f  rvanta  a  year's  pay  besides  their  due,  lest  otherwise  they 
should  be  unprovided  for.  Lastly,  I  make  this  vow  that  mine  eyes 
desire  you  above  all  things.  Ohl  Henry,  my  long-beloved  hus- 
band—  farewell! 

"  Kimbolton  Abbey  the  6th  day  of  January,  1536." 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  brilliant  but  brief 
career   of   Anna  Boleyn.     Anna  had  not  the  courage  to 
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honour^  nor  the  generosity  to  lament^  her  rival ;  neither  had 
she  the  artful  sense  to  apprehend  the  workings  of  Henry^s 
compnnction.     Even  Burnet  censures  her  conduct  at   this 
criticd  period    of    her    history.       "  She    expressed/'    he 
observes,  "  her  joy  at  the  death  of  Katharine  beyond  what 
decency  or  humanity  could  permit.''*     Anna's  first  act  of 
indiscretion    was    to    put    on    yellow    mourning    for    the 
"  Dowager  Princess  of   Wales/'    as   Katharine   had    been 
called,  and  made  demonstrations   little  akin  to  merely   a 
questionable  sorrow.     She  intruded  upon  the  King's  retire- 
ment in  her  fantastic  dress,  when  with  "  a  Tudor  yell,  he 
told  her  to  be  off."     No  one  can  contemplate  the  life,  the 
character,  and  the  lot  of  Queen  Katharine  without  deep 
feelings   of   sympathy— without    sentiments   of   grief   and 
anger.     As  a  wife  she  was  above  reproach :    the  basest  of 
her  foes  dared  not  impugn  her  conjugal  modesty,  nor  could 
her  husband  say  aught  against  her  loyalty  and  truth.     As 
a  mother  and  a  queen  she  was  tender  and  dignified;  she 
was  ever  as  amiable  and  meritorious  as  a  parent  as  she  was 
sadly  grand  in  her  right-royal  bearing  before  that  conclave 
of  guilty   courtiers  who   divorced  her  from  her  temporal 
throne,  to  enshrine  her  in  the  hearts  of  posterity. 

In  one  of  Katharine's  last  interviews  with  the  Royal 
Commissioners  she  spoke  in  bold  terms  of  the  wrongs  that 
were  inflicted  on  her.  "  I  would  rather,"  she  says,  "  be  a 
poor  beggar's  wife,  and  be  sure  of  heaven,  than  Queen  of 
all  the  world,  and  stand  in  doubt  thereof,  by  reason  of  my 
own  consent.  I  stick  not  for  vain  glory,  but  because  I 
know  myself  to  be  the  King's  true  wife,  and  while  you  call 


*  Burnet'tt  History  of  the  Reforraation,  toI.  i.,  p.  1C*2. 
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jne  the  King's  aubject,  I  was  his  subject  while  he  took  me 
for  hia  wife.  But  if  he  take  me  not  for  bis  wife,  I  came 
not  into  his  realm  as  merchandise,  nor  to  be  married  to  any 
merchant;  nor  do  I  continue  in  the  same,  but  as  the 
King's  true  and  lawful  wife."  The  Queen  iu  strong 
language  denounced  Archbiabop  Craumer  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  iu  the  divorce  judgment.* 

Queen  Katharine  expired  in  the  presence  of  her  faithful 
friend.  Lady  Willongbby,  who  came  from  Spain  with  her,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur.  Eustachio 
Capuciua,  the  ambassador  of  the  Kmperor  Charles,  and 
Lady  Salisbury,  were  also  present. 

Harpsfield  draws  a  glowing  picture  of  the  respect  and 
love  of  the  "country  people"  for  the  Queen, t  He 
describes  the  last  days  of  Katheriuc  as  those  of  a  for- 
giving, good  woman.  "  At  the  time  of  the  Queen's  sorest 
trials,"  says  Harpslietd,  "  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting  became 
excited  one  day,  and  begau  to  curse  Anna  Boleyn.  The' 
royal  lady  was  displeased.  '  Hold  your  peace;  curse  not; 
curse  not  her,  but  rather  pray  for  her;  for  even  now  is 
the  time  fast  coming  when  you  shall  have  reason  to  pity 


•  suit  Papera  of  Henry  VIII. '■  reign  ;  Lonl  Herlwrt'i  Life  of  Heurj  ; 
Queeaa  of  Gngluid,  vol.  ii. 

+  F&tber  HarpaGeld  wrote  ■  history  of  tba  divorce  triitt  of  KatbArine,  mad  the 
uieua  by  wbicb  it  ww  cfft-ctod.  Tbia  work  is  aJmoet  unkuuwn  Ui  poglrtiij  ; 
but  1  UD  happy  lo  learn  tbat  tbe  Camden  Society  have  rcauWeil  on  bringing 
it  to  light,  and  have  aolicited  the  Kev.  W.  Pocock  to  undertake  the  office  of 
rJilor  of  the  work.  Ths  many  Slate  Papen  now  available  will,  in  coDJunctioa 
with  NicboUs  Uarpifield's  narrative,  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  con- 
apiracy  carried  out  bj  Craniner,  Qardyner,  Bonner,  and  Tunilal,  againat  Ui* 
Queen.  UarjiaReld  hslJ  the  office  of  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  at  one  lime. 
He  wrote  a  hiitorj  at  England, -to  which  the  martyred  Father  Cainiiioo  anbla- 
4iieDtly  luado  BD  aiUitioa. 


her  and  lament  her  case.' "  Such  were  the  words  of  the 
dying  Queen  as  to  her  rival,  "At  Biigden,"  writes  Harpa- 
fieid,  "  Queen  Katharine  spent  her  solitary  life  in  mucli 
prayer,  groat  alms,  and  abstinence  ;  and  when  she  was  not 
tbis  way  occupied,  then  was  slic  and  her  gentlewomen 
working  with  their  own  hands  something  wrought  in 
needlework,  costly  and  artificially,  which  she  intended  to 
be  offered  for  the  honour  and  the  glory  of  God  in  several 
churches.  There  was  in  the  house  at  Bugden  a  chamber 
with  a  window  that  had  a  prospect  into  the  chapel,  out  of 
which  she  might  hear  the  celebration  of  Mass.  In  this 
chamber  the  Queen  enclosed  herself,  sequestered  from  all 
other  company,  a  great  part  of  the  night  and  day,  and  upon 
her  knees  used  to  pray  at  the  same   window,  leaning  upon 

the  stones The  said    stones,   where  her  head  had 

reclined,  were  wet,  aa  if  a  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  upon 
them  ;  the  stove»  were  imbrued  with  her  tears,  when  she 
prayed  for  strength  to  subdue  the  agonies  of  wronged 
affections." 

"  The  grand  abilities  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,"  observes 
Miss  Strickland,  "  tlie  unstained  integrity  of  word  and 
action,  united  with  intrepid  firmness,  commanded  even  from 
her  enemies  that  deep  respect  which  her  sweetness,  benevo- 
lence, and  other  saintly  virtues  would  not  have  obtained, 
ansupported  by  those  high  queenly  qualities.  Sustained  by 
her  own  innate  grandeur  of  soul,  her  piety,  and  lofty  recti- 
tude, she  passed  through  all  her  bitter  trials  without  calumny 
succeeding  in  fixing  a  spot  on  her  name.  Among  many 
eulogists,  one  mighty  genius,  who  was  nearly  her  contem- 
porary, has  done  her  the  noblest  justice.  In  fact,  Sbakspcare 
alone  has   properly   appreciated  aud  vividly  portrayed  the 


greai  talents,  as  well  as  the  moral  worth,  of  the  right 
royal  Katharine  of  Arragon."* 

"  It  is  impossible,"  writes  auolher  Protestaut  biographer 
of  Katharine,  "  to  contemplate  the  life  aud  character  of  this 
royal  lady,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  commieeration. 
As  a  wife,  the  bitter  humiliatious  which  she  was  doooicd  to 
undergo  were  entirely  unmerited  ;  for  not  only  was  her 
modesty  unqueBtioned,  but  her  whole  conduct  towards  the 
King  afforded  a  perfect  model  of  conjugal  love  and  duty. 
As  a  queen  and  a  mother,  her  firmness,  her  dignity,  and  her 
tenderness,  deserved  a  far  other  recompense  than  to  see 
herself  degraded,  on  the  iufamous  plea  set  forth,  from  the 
rank  of  royalty,  aud  her  daughter,  so  long  heiress  to  the 
English  throne,  branded  with  illegitimucy,  and  cast  out 
alike  from  the  inheritauce  aud  the  atfectious  of  her  fatber."t 

The  story  respecting  Queen  Katharine  aud  Anna  Boleyti 
"  quarrelling  over  a  game  of  cards"  is  pure  invention. 
When  I  recur  to  the  domestic  pastime  of  Katharine,  I  find 
that  card-playing  seems  never  to  have  been  amongst  her 
amusements.  These  anecdotes  have  evidently  originated 
with  Cavendish  or  Dr.  Kyte,  who  was  much  alK)ut  the  Court 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  disputes,  The  State  Papers  show 
that  Anna  Boleyu  spent  but  a  short  time  at  Court;  "  was 
frequently  invited,  and  declined  the  invitation. " 

The  description  of  Katharine's  person,  lirom  the  pen  of 
Ludovico  Falieri,  may  not  be  iiuintcresting  here.  The 
Venetian  diplomatist  says  : — "  My  Ladye  Katharine,  the 
Quecu  of  England,  is  low  of  stature,  inclining  to  corpulency ; 
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a  woman  of  great  repute,  upright,  and  full  of  goiducss  and 
devotion ;  she  speaks  Spanish,  Flemish,  French,  and  English ; 
she  is  beloved  by  these  hardy  islanders  far  more  than  any 
queen  they  have  had  for  a  long  time.  She  is  forty-five  years 
old,  thirty  of  vhich  have  passed  since  her  first  hasbaud's 
death." 

The  foreign  ambassadors  who  were  resident  in  London  in 
Katharine's  timej  are  unanimous  in  describing  her  love  and 
admiration  for  her  husband  as  unbounded.  "No  wife  could 
bemoreloveable,''  writes  DePleine;  another  ambassador  says 
"  her  queenly  virtue  stood  high."  Katharine  once  informed 
a  Russian  diplomatist  that  she  "  attributed  the  victory  of 
Flodden  Field  and  the  prosperity  of  England  to  the  goodness 
scd  piety  of  her  husband."  Very  few  amongst  the  admirers 
of  Katharine  will  be  inclined  to  endorse  this  her  early  opinion 
of  the  arch  hypocrite,  Henry  Tudor,  in  vhom  the  elements 
of  wickedness  were  artfully  concealed  for  many  years. 

Prom  Wolaey  to  Norfolk,  from  Gai-dyner  to  Cranmer,  the 
laity  and  clerics  who  participated  in  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Katharine  seem  to  have  had  no  "  after-life"  regret  or 
remorse  for  their  conduct.  Wolsey's  sad  fate  is  before  the 
reader.  Edward  Foit,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  is  described  as 
having  died  of  the  plague  in  "  a  state  of  horror ;"  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  exclaimed  "  it  was  an  evil  doing ;  the  Pope 
was  wiser  than  his  English  bishops  :  we  were  selfish  men." 
Cuthbert  Tunstal,  when  Bishop  of  London,  denounced  the 
Pope  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  upheld  the  divorce  and  supremacy 
assumptions  of  Henry.  He  had  the  temerity  to  tell  Queen 
Katharine  that  she  was  "  a  mere  pretender,  and  had  no  right 
to  the  title  oj  Qaeen."     And  again,  "  You  must  now  acknoio- 


ijueen  Atma  as  the  King's  lawful  wife."*     "  Nr 
IK,"  was  the  reply  of  the  indiguant  and  virtuous  Queen. 

Court  prelate  met  hia  reward  from   the  daughter   of 

,  Boleyn  some  twenty-five  years  subsequently .f    Retri- 
"e  justice  was  slow  but  sure  in  this  case. 

e  history  of  Queen  Katharine's  wrongs  is  one  of  the 
est  on  the  roll  of  English  Queens. 


Dr.   TnnBtsJ'a  CorregpoDdence    wilh    the    King.       Tber«    ire    aeT«nl  | 

riODB  of  this  icene  between  Kftthuins  and  TucGta),  aJI  agiwDg  in  sub- 
la.     Ths  cruel  language  of  Archbiehop  Lee  to  tbe  Queen  DUtnged  alt 

-riety.     Tat  Dr.  Lee  hM  b»en  repreasnled  M  avety  "  wortliy  prel»l&" 
In  the  necond  and  thini  volumes  of  tliia  work  the  rauler  will  tee  toon  of 

ftte  of  thou  who  promoted  the  diroroe  of  Qusan  Kktharine. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE   OBSERVANT   FATHERS   OF   GREENWICH. 

The  Observant  Fathers  of  Greenwich   had  many  claims 
upon  the  kindness  and  protection  of  King  Henry.     They 
had  been  fostered  and  aided  in  good  works  by  his  father 
and  mother.    His  aimts^  of  the  House  of  York^  were  constant 
in  their  visits  to  Greenwich  Chapel,  where,  before  the  great 
altar,  the   Countess  of  Richmond   knelt,  and   where   the 
Seventh  Henry  and  his   Que^n  had  often  received  Holy 
Communion ;  in  whose  vicinity  the  Eighth  Henry  was  bom, 
and  baptized  at  the  font  in  the  edifice — ^where,  too,  Henry 
Duke  of  York,   in   the    presence   of  his   father,  mother, 
grandmother,  and  aunts,  made  his  first  communion.     Time 
brought  many  other  events.     For  instance,  in  the  bloom 
of  a  hopeful  youth,  this  same  Henry  Tudor,  then  a  King, 
on  an  early  morning  in  June,  besought  one  of  the  Obser- 
vant Fathers  to  join  him  in  wedlock  to  the  ''  bride  of  his 
first  love."     Twenty  years  had  scarcely  passed  since  that 
^teresting  scene,  yet  all  kindly  remembrance  seemed  erased 
on  the  King's  part.     Thomdale  states  that  the  Order  was 
not  only  broken  up  as  a  community,  but  its  members  had 
been ''  hunted  down,''  owing  to  a  decree  that  "  no  religious 
lK)n8e  should  give  them   meat,   drink,   or   shelter."     The 
Observant  Order  had  many  members.     Two  hundred  of 
their  number  were   quickly  imprisoned;    and  forty  died 
from  «  putrid  or  prison  fever ;"  and  the  others,  who  were 


in  extreme  old  age,  died  from  cold  and  hunger.  Einis- 
Barics  were  sent  forth  on  the  highways  to  denounce  them  as 
"  lasy  and  profligate."  Unmeet  and  harsh  treatment  this 
for  such  generous  benefactors  of  the  needy  and  sick.  Yet 
such  was  the  course  adopted  in  almost  every  case.  Stow's 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  King's 
suppression  of  the  ObsErvanta  is  an  interesting  document, 
disclusing  much  observation  on  the  "  manners  and  pa^ioos 
of  the  times."  "The  first  that  openly  resisted  or  repre- 
hended the  King's  Highness  touching  his  marriage  with 
Anna  Boleyu  was  Friar  Peto,  a  simple,  devout,  and  fearless 
member  of  the  Order  of  Observants.  This  goodly  man, 
preaching  at  Greenwich  upon  the  two  and  twentieth  chapter 
of  the  Krst  Book  of  Kings — viz.,  the  last  part  of  the  story 
of  Ahab,  saying,  "  And  even  where  the  dogs  licked  the 
blood  of  Naboth,  even  there  shall  the  dogs  lick  thy  blood 
also,  0  King,"  and  therewithal  spake  of  the  lying  prophets, 
which  abashed  the  King,'  Sk.  ;  '  and  I  am,'  quoth  he, 
'  that  Micaiah  whom  thou  wilt  hate,  because  I  must  tell 
thee  truly  that  thy  marriage  is  uniawful;  and  I  know  I  shall 
eat  the  bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the  water  of  son-ow, 
yet  because  our  Lord  hath  put  it  into  my  mouth  I  must 
8j)eak  it,'  And  when  he  (Peto)  had  strongly  inveighed 
against  the  King's  second  marriage,  to  dissuade  him  from 
it,  he  further  aaith,  '  There  are  many  other  preachers,  yea, 
too  many,  who  preach  and  persuade  thee  otherwise,  feeding 
thy  folly  and  frail  a&ections  upon  the  hope  of  their  own 
worldly  promotion ;  and  by  that  means  they  destroy  thy 
soul,  thy  honour,  and  posterity,  to  obtain  fat  benefices,  to 
become  rich  abbots,  and  get  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities.     There,  I  say,  are  the  four  hundred 
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prophets,  "who,  in  the  spirit  of  lying,  seek  to  deceive  thee ; 
but  take  good  heed  lest  you,  being  seduced,  find  Ahab's 
punishment,  which  was  to  have  his  blood  '  licked  up  of  the 
dogs,'  saying  it  was  the  greatest  miscarriage  of  princes  to 
be  daily  abused  by  flatterers,  &c.  The  King,  being  thus 
reproved,  endured  it  patiently,  and  did  no  violence  to  Peto ; 
but  the  next  Sunday,  being  the  eighth  of  May,  Dr.  Curwiu 
preached  in  the  same  place,  who  most  strongly  reproached 
Eather  Peto  and  his  preaching,  and  called  him  dog,  slan- 
derer, base  beggarly  friar,  closeman,  rebel,  and  traitor;  sav- 
ing that  no  subject  should  speak  so  audaciously  to  princes. 
And  having  spoke  much  to  that  effect,  and  in  commendation 
of  the  King's  marriage,  thereby  to  establish  his  seed  in  his 
seat  for  ever,  &c. ;  and  then  Dr.  Curwin  supposing  he  had 
utterly  suppressed  Father  Peto  and  his  partakers,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  said,  'I  speak  to  thee,  Peto,  which  maketh 
thyself  Micaiah  that  thou  mayest  speak  evil  of  kings,  but 
now  thou  art  not  to  be  found,  being  fled  for  fear  of  shame, 
as  being  unable  to  answer  my  arguments/  But  whilst  he 
thus  speaketh  there  was  one  Elstow,  a  fellow  friar  to  Peto, 
standing  in  the  rood  loft,  who,  with  a  bold  voice,  said  to 
Dr.  Curwin,  '  Good  Sir,  you  know  that  Father  Peto,  as  he 
was  commanded,  is  now  gone  to  a  provincial  council,  holden 
at  Canterbury,  and  not  fled  for  fear  of  you,  for  to-morrow 
he  will  return  again.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  here  as 
another  Micaiah,  and  will  lay  down  my  life  to  prove  all 
those  things  true  which  he  hath  brought  out  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  this  combat  /  challenge  thee,  before  God 
and  all  equal  judpes.  Even  unto  thee,  Curwin,  I  say, 
which  are  one  of  the  four  hundred  prophets  into  whom  the 
spirit  of  lying  has  entered,  and  seek   out  of  adultery  to 
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establish  succession,  betraying  the  King  unto  endless  per- 
dition, more  for  thy  own  vain  glory  and  hope  of  promotion 
than  for  the  discharge  of  thy  dogged  conscience  and  the 
King's  salvation/ 

"  On  this  Father  Elstow  waxed  hot,  and  spake  very 
earnestly,  so  as  they  could  not  make  him  cease  his  speech, 
until  the  King  himself  bade  him  hold  his  peace,  and  gave 
order  that  he  and  Peto  should  be  convented  (cited)  before 
the  Council,  which  was  done  the  next  day.  And  when  the 
lords  had  rebuked  them  there,  the  Earl  of  Essex  (Thomas 
Crumwell)  told  them  that  they  deserved  to  be  put  into  a 
sack  and  cast  into  the  Thames.  Whereupon  Elstow,  smiling, 
said,  *  Threaten  these  things  to  rich  and  dainty  folk,  who 
are  clothed  in  purple,  fare  deliciously,  and  have  their 
ehiefet^  hope  in  this  world,  for  we  esteem  them  not,  but 
are  joyful  that  tor  the  discharge  of  our  duties  we  are  driven 
heui.v,  ixndy  with  thanks  to  God,  we  know  the  way  to  heaven 
:o  ;V  iw  f'fady  by  tcattrr  as  by  land,  and  therefore  we  care  not 
tvhich  (ray  wt*  yo.*  *' 

*•  Tho^o  friars  and  ail  the  rest  of  their  order  were  banished 
shortly  after,  and  then  none  durst  openly  oppose  them- 
selves against  the  King's  affections.'^* 

Curwin  was  made  Dean  of  Hereford  for  his  pliant  action 
as  to  the  King's  conduct.  AVhen  Cuthbert  Tunstal  preached 
against  the  Pope's  Spiritual  Supremacy  in  England,  he  was 
answered  by  several  powerful  sermons  from  the  Observant 
Fathers.  They  constituted  mis^ions  tliroughout  the  country, 
and  eujoiued  the  people  "  not  to  leap  out  of  Peter's  ship," 
and  to  beware  of  the  false  prophets  who  were  ministering 
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to  the  King^s  vanity.*  In  Yorkshire  thousands  of  people 
came  forth  to  greet  the  Observant  Fathers.  They  were 
fearless  in  denouncing  all  encroachments  upon  the  Churchy 
for  which  they  earned  the  enmity  of  the  Court  party,  con- 
currently with  the  reverence  and  aflfection  of  the  people. 
But,  as  even  amongst  the  Apostles  there  was  a  faithless 
oue,  Bichard  Gyht,  one  of  the  Observant  Brotherhood  of 
Greenwich,  was  the  spy  of  Anna  Boleyn  upon  the  actions 
of  the  community,  giving  her  constant  intelligence  as  to 
the  opinions  '^  expressed  by  the  Fathers  upon  the  merits  of 
the  rival  Queens.^'  Gyht  was  rewarded  by  Anna  with  a 
rich  Church  living.f  Anna  Boleyn  being  able  to  procure 
church  livings  for  her  spies  and  agents  is  another  amongst 
the  many  proofs  of  the  injury  inflicted  in  those  days  upon 
religion  by  its  connection  with  the  State.j: 

Many  misrepresentations  have  been  made  by  Puritan 
writers  as  to  the  character  of  the  Observants.  The  Observant 
Fathers  were  long  known  to,  and  much  regarded  by, 
Henry  VII.  He  gave  them  a  small  piece  of  land  near 
Greenwich  Palace,  and  some  money  to  set  them  forward  on 
their  works  of  goodness  and  mercy,  all  which  works  were 
performed  for  '^  the  honour  of  God.''  There  were  two 
young  friars  in  this  community  who  were  the  special 
favourites  of  Henry  VII. — namely,  John  Forrest  and 
William  Peto,  both  remarkable  for  their  ^^  calm  and  pious 


*  Adam  Goodcbylde's  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Observant  Fathers. 

t  EUis^s  Original  Royal  Letters,  Third  Series. 

X  In  the  Carew  State  Papers  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  troubles  caused 
to  Cromwell  and  Archbishop  Browne  by  the  zeal  of  the  Observant  Fathers, 
who  made  common  cause  with  the  Irish  Catholics  against  the  King's  assump- 
tion of  ipiritoal  supremacy,  and  "  all  other  approaches  to  the  Reformation.*' 


ige  aud  their  high  sense  of  equity,"     The  intercourse 
ween  these  friara  and  the  Royal  Family  was  courteonB, 
lectful,    edifying,  kindly.      According    to   the   rules  of 
community,  they  were  vowed   to   live  in  poverty   anil 
iieuce  j  they  supplied  a  meat  dinner  for  viaitors  or  tor 
E    poor,    whilst    they    themselves    partook    of  vegetables, 
)read,  and   water;    they    wci        a    "  attend  the  insane,  the 
utcast,  aud  tht;  leper  :   they  were  the  unpaid  nurses  of  th« 
dck,  the  unsought   teachers   of  the   poor;    they  went   into 
woods  and  forests  to  seek  outlaws  aud  dcsiK:rttte  characters ; 
and   converted    many  of  the  "  sorrow -lad  en  creatures,"  as 
Archbishop   Deaoe  styled  those   who  retreated  to  a   forest 
home  for  an  existence.     The  Observant  Fathers  were  cele- 
brated for  the  cultivation  of  herbs  ;   they  studied  medicine, 
chemistry,  aud  surgery;  they  were  admirable  gardeneis,  aud 
made  most  wholesome  vegetable   soup   for   the  sick  poor. 
"  I  saw  the  young  King  aud   his   bride,"   says    Tfaomdole, 
"  sit  down  in  a  homely  waj  and  partake  of  soup  with  Father 
Peto."     The  Observants'  community  tilled  the  land  ;  tliey 
planted  truit  trees  for  the  poor  beside  the  cottage  homes ; 
aud,   in  the   words   of  a    distinguished   Protestant   writer, 
"  they  did  work  which  no  oue  else  would  look  after,"  and 
took  no  payment  for  their  labour.     They  were   bound  by 
their  vows  to  follow  armies  ou  the  march,  to  shrive  (confess) 
the  dying,  and  to  decently  cover  the  dead  in  the  grave."* 
In  fact,  most  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  present  day  are 
imitations  of  the  examples  of  the  "  good  fathers"  of  old ; 
and  the  "  Geneva  Cross"  of  recent  battle-6elds  is  a  welcome 


*  Thonidiile'*  MeniarlilB  ;  Pl&atow,  the  JDutch  traveller;  Hepvrorth  Diiou'i 
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^petition  by  conscious  and  unconscious  believers   of  the 
present  day  in  those  unselfish  men  who  derived  their  faith 
*nd  fearless  devotion  direct  from  the  Cross  of  the  Divine 
founder  of  Christianity.     Queen  Katharine  was  a  Sister  of 
the  Observant  Order ;  and  the  brotherhood  were  much  in- 
debted  to   both    King    and    Queen.     At    Greenwich    the 
Observants  had  five  houses,  which  were  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mother^  to  St.  Francis,  St.  Joseph,  and  other  saints 
of  blessed  memory.     Henry  VII.  left  five  hundred  marks 
^0  ieep  those  houses  in  repair.     As  soon  as  Katharine  be- 
^nae  Queen  she  expended  much  money  on  this  community, 
•^^hilst  at   Greenwich  she  repaired  every  morning   to  the 
Neatly-decorated  chapel.     There  she  knelt  and  prayed  be- 
^^T^    the  high  altar,  at  which   not  many  years  before  the 
iovely  and  hopeful  Castilian  maid  pledged  her  bridal  vows 
^  Henry  Tudor.      Father  Forrest  and  his  community  were 
^^tharine^s  devoted  English  friends.     They  had  witnessed 
'^^  eunshine  which  surrounded  her  for  many  years ;  later, 
^t^n   the   sudden  change  came  they   participated   in   the 
^^I'ltness  of  her  fortunes,  and,  as  the  thunderstorm  burst 
^^■^Vind    the    royal    lady,   these    poor    honest-minded    men 
^•^rank  never  from  the  way  of  duty.     They  took  their  part 
^^   t;he  path  of  danger,  and  were  not  only  not  afraid  to  vin- 
^^Oate  the  wrongs,   but   to   the   cold   mind   of  philosophy 
^^^med  oflBciously  to  anathematise  the  wrong,  and  denounce 
^^^  wronger,  never  afraid  to  speak  "  God's  truth,''     When 
divested  of  her  queenly  titles,  the  Observant  Fathers  still 
^hered  to  Katharine.    But  the  end  soon  came ;  the  Queen 
Bank  into  the  grave  a  broken-hearted  heir  to  the  reverence 
of  posterity.     Father    Forrest    perished    by    a    barbarous 
immolation,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  were  ruthlessly 


en  from   the  dismantled   home   of  their   edifying   and 

sficent  duties.      And   I    must   add,  tbu  the   people  of 

south  of  Ireland  extended   their  hosfHtality  and  sym- 

ly    lo   a.  few  of  the   Obsenrant   Fathers  who  landed  at 

sale,   half-naked,  half-starred,  hanted  like  the   hnngiy 

luQtaia  noif  in  their  own  once  happjr  land,  where   they 

d  rendered  so  much  aervice  to  religion  and  booLanitT. 

Sueh  was  the  end  of  Heniy  the  Serenth's  beoertJeot  and 

u»  endowment  for  the  "  core  of  aoolt  and  the  haooitf 

id  the  glory  of  God." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


FALL   Olf   ANNA    BOLEYN. 


In  the  autumn  of  1535  the  Queen  underwent  a  marvellous 
change;  her  courtiers  were  astonished;  her  manners  became 
reserved ;    she  curtailed  her  hours  of  pleasure  ;  the  chase 
was  almost  laid   aside;    every  morning  she  attended  the 
celebration  of  MasSj  and  visited  her  private  chapel  several 
times  daily^  where  she  knelt  before  the  altar  alone.     Mar- 
garet  Lee  affirms  that  on  those  occasions  the  Queen  sobbed 
and  cried  heartily.     Her  health  was  in  a  delicate  condition 
for  some  time.     She  was  honoured  with  little  of  her  royal 
husband^s  society.     Her  leisure  was  occupied  in  needlework 
with  her  ladies,  and  hearing  "tales  of  distress."     On  two 
days  in  the  week  she  granted  interviews  to  poor  womeu^ 
heard   their    "sad   stories  and    bettered  their  condition.^' 
This  was  just  following  in  the  track  of  Queen  Katharine. 
Wyatt  relates  that  the  matchless  tapestry  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  was^  for  the  most  part,  wrought  by  the  skilful  hands 
of  Queen  Auna  and  her  ladies ;  "  but  far  more  precious/* 
he  says,  "  in  the  sight  of  God  were  those  works  which  she 
caused  her  maidens  and  those  about  her  daily  to  execute  in 
'  shirts  and  other  garments  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and  not 
contented  with  that,  her  eye  of  charity,  her  hand  of  bounty 
passed  through  the  whole  land.'**  This  picture  is  drawn  by 


*  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
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the  friend  of  her  youth — an  cntliusiastic  admirer  ;  but  it  is 
borne  out  by  trustwortliy  evidence.  To  the  credit  of  Anna 
it  is  also  recorded  that  she  directed  a  certain  sum  from  her 
privy  purse  to  be  distributed  to  every  village  in  England  for 
the  relief  of  its  distressed  inhabitants.  With  greater  wisdom 
she  planned  the  institution  of  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
with  a  view  of  giving  more  permanent  assistance  to  those 
who  were  destitute  of  a  livelihood,  aud  without  employment, 
in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  religious  houses.  During 
the  last  nine  months  of  her  life  the  Queen  distributed 
nearly  10,000/. — a  very  large  sum  in  those  days — in  alms  ; 
she  also  caused  many  "promising  youths"  to  be  educated 
for  the  Church — for  that  Church  to  which  she  had  always 
adhered.  But  whilst  performing  so  many  good  offices, 
.\ona  Boleyn  continued  to  incite  the  King  to  persecute 
Queen  Katharine  by  depriving  her  of  tlie  solace  of  her 
daughter's  society,  and  exacting  from  the  Princess  Mary  a 
submission  from  which  nature  and  religion  alike  revolted. 
The  proofs  of  the  Queen's  conduct  to  her  step-daughter  are 
quite  conclusive.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Slielton,  her  High- 
ness speaks  in  a  contemptuous  tone  of  the  Princess  Mary. 
"  She  can  neither  do  good  or  ill  to  me."*  On  another 
occasion.  Queen  Katharine  was  styled  "  that  old  woman." 
Those  who  desired  to  obtain  tlie  patronage  or  win  the  favour 
of  Anna,  were  persons  who  unscrupulously  defamed  the 
dethroued  Queen.  At  best  Anna  Boleyn  was  only  the  Queen 
of  a  party.  The  old  nobility  and  the  independent  gentry 
despised  the  woman  who  had  been  created  a  Queen  by  the 
pcrlidioua  aid  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.     All  that  was  good 
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^^d  virtuous  in  the  land  continued  to  honour  Katharine  of 
Arragon. 

As  I  have  already  stated^  the  triumph  of  Anna  Boleyn 
over  the  royal  lady  of  Arragon  was  but  brief.     Her  con- 
finement of  a  dead  son  sealed  her  fate.*     It  is  quite  evi- 
dent, however^  that  Jane  Seymour,  and  her  brother  Edward, 
▼ere  for  some  time,  by  various  schemes,  undermining  the 
Queen's  reputation.     No  being  is  so  ready  to  find  fault  as 
^t   man    possessed    by    a   foregone    conclusion.     Henry 
employed  the  interval  of  his  wife's  illness  to  provide  for  her 
displacement.     The  Queen  was  no  longer  ''  darling  Nan.'' 
'ttdging  by  her  own  conduct  to  Queen  Katharine,  Anna 
Boleyn  suspected  her  ladies  of  playing  false,  yet  she  had 
^metimes  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  honour  of  those 
'  fair  dames  of  qualitie."     Here  is  a  scene  between  Anna 
^i^d  one  of  her  concealed  rivals : — ''  A  lovely  girl,  whose 
*Qbum  hair  and  clear  fair  skin  were  contrasted  with  a  dress 
^  fuby-coloured  damask,  denoting  her  rank  as  a  knight's 
daughter — and  right  to  wear  that  costly  material — stood 
^^ar  the  King,  looking  so  innocent  and  childish   that  no 
^^e  could  suspect  her  of  doing  anything  dishonourable  or 
^^'^acherous.     The  King  placed  a  ring  on  her  finger ;  she 
^<^pted  the  gift  in  a  playful   manner,    and  immediately 
^tinded  to  the  Queen  who  was  ill  in  another  apartment ; 


*  Acoordiog  to  the  secret  despatches  of  P^medes  Gontier,  a  gentleman 
oomieeted  with  the  French  embasny,  the  King  and  the  Queen  lived  on  the 
"  wont  terms,  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  her  existence.*'  For  weeks  she 
dare  not  enter  his  presence,  and  his  language  to  her  was  violent  and  often 
indecent.  Her  life  was  sad  in  the  extreme  ;  and  she  sometimes  expressed  fears 
as  to  what  might  be  her  fate.**  Oontier  knew  Anna's  domestic  troubles  well ; 
she  often  sought  the  advice  of  that  good  and  venerable  French  gentleman,  who 
the  friend  of  her  old  confessor,  Stephen  Gardyner,  then  in  France. 
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and  kneeling  before  her  royal  mistress,  asked  permissiou  to 
kiss  her  hand.     Anna's  face  became  crimson  with  passion ; 
she  almost  spumed  her  maid  of  honour,  and  in  an  excited 
tone  said,  ''Leave  the  room;  go,  go,  at  once  V*^  The  innocent- 
looking  maid  of  honour  was  Jane  Seymour,  then  canring 
on  an  intrigue  with  Henry.     The  "  discreet  and  modest '' 
Jane  Seymour  was  artfully  approaching  the  object  of  her 
ambition — the  perilous  position  of  a  Queen  Cionsort.     One 
day  the  queen  noticed  a  jewel  of  great  richness  hung  round 
Jane's  neck,  and  wished  to  look  at  it.     Struck  with  the 
young  lady's  reluctance  to  submit  it  to  her  inspection,  the 
Queen  snatched  it  from  her  with  violence,  and  found  it  to 
contain  her  faithless  husband's  miniature.     ''Anna  screamed 
and   fainted   away/^     From  that  moment  she  dated   her 
decline  in  the  King's  aflfections,  and  foresaw  the  ascendancy 
of  her  rival.     There  are  several  versions  of  this  story.     It 
is  certaiu;  however,  that  Henry  began  to  regard  the  conduct 
of  Lis  once  woi-shippeil  Anna  with  an  altered  feeling  about 
the  close  of  1535.    The  easy  gaiety  of  manner  which  he  had 
formerly  remarked  with  delight,  as  an  indication  of  the  inno- 
iXM\ce  of  her  heart,  and  the  artlcssness  of  her  disposition, 
was  now  roganloil  as  a  eiilpable  levity,  offensive  to  his  pride 
and  exoitive  of  his  jealousy.     His  impetuous  temper  scorned 
t(»  investigate  proofs  or  to  fathom  motives;  a  pretext  alone 
Has   wanting   to  his  rage,  and  this   he   found  quite   soon. 
May-djiy  in  thiwe  times  was  wont  to  be  observed  at  Court 
«>  .1   \\v^\\  testi\al.     Joust  and  tournament   were  held  at 
^IiN«n\\iv^lK  bofoiv  the   King   and   Queen,  in  which  Lord 
K»u  Kl'oixl   Mas  the  ehief  ehallenger,  and  Sir  Henry  Norris 


^   Vut«  «(0t  no  ^^a«  wiioMsed  by  Ladj  Lee. 


principal  defender.  The  scene  was  very  brilliant ;  bat  in  the 
midst  of  the  entertaiament  the  King  rose  and  suddenly 
quitted  the  field  in  an  affected  anger.  No  cause  was 
assigned.  Subsequent  circumstances,  however,  proved  that 
the  scheme  was  arranged  several  days  previously.  As  hus- 
band and  wife,  Henry  Tudor  and  Anna  never  met  again  in 
this  world. 

The  greatest  partizans  of  Anna  must  admit  that  she  was 
guilty  of  "  indiscretions."  When  Queen,  she  permitted 
herself  to  be  addressed  by  courtiers,  and  even  by  menials, 
with  a  freedom  of  expression  that  detracted  much  from  her 
sustainment  of  the  Queenly  position.  She  was  throughout 
deSdent  in  moral  strength,  manifested  much  vacillation  of 
mind,  and  too  often  displayed  an  absence  of  truth.  The 
slave  of  vanity,  regardless  of  those  high  principles  which 
are  the  guiding  star  of  a  truc-souled  woman,  the  height  to 
which  she  had  been  exalted  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
perilous  even  with  a  far  more  forbearing  master. 

The  Wyatts,  the  Brooks,  and  other  personal  friends  of 
Anna  Boleyn  believed  her  to  be  far  too  clever  a  woman  to 
leave  herself  in  the  power  of  the  men  who  became  her 
accusers.  She  thoroughly  understood  them,  Tlie  con- 
spiracy against  her  was  arranged  by  people  who  had  the 
most  opposite  interests  at  stake.  Of  course  the  King  was 
the  unseen  assassin ;  Crumwell  and  the  Seymours  arranged 
the  drama.  The  servants  were  bribed ;  the  spy  system 
entered  the  Queen's  bedroom,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  could  be  purchased  j  and  those  who  spurned  the 
bribe  retired  from  the  scene  trembling  with  fear  aud  horror, 
afraid  t<i  tell  the  Queen  what  they  had  heard,  whilst  the 
apparently  nnconscious  Anna  moved  forward  till  the  May-day 
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arrived.  Had  she  any  presentiment  on  that  morning  of 
the  future  ?  Did  that  teasing  monitor  Conscience  conjure 
up  the  by-gone?  Margaret  Lee  states  that  the  Queen  did 
not  seem  happy  on  May  morning;  there  was  evidently 
some  terror  hanging  around  her^  although^  as  usual^  artfully 
concealed. 

Thp  plot  gradually  unfolds,  and  the  principal  actors  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  distance.  The  conspiracy  is  so  compli- 
cated that  I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  same  characters 
frequently,  as  their  actions  lead  to  such  apparently  opposite 
conclusions^  and  involve  so  many  contradictions.  The 
policy  of  the  King  himself  was  to  conceal  from  posterity 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Queen, 
whilst  his  agents  were  looking  to  their  own  immediate  in- 
terests^ which  were  in  danger  as  long  as  Anna  exercised  the 
influence  of  a  royal  wife. 

When  the  Queen  left  Greenwich  Park  on  this  memorable 
May-day,  she  was  not  without  misgivings.  Having  reached 
the  Palace  of  Placentia  she  quickly  sought  the  Kiug;  but  he 
was  not  there.  She  could^  however^  perceive  that  a  cold 
and  formal  kind  of  respect  was  now  tendered  to  her :  the 
homage^  the  enthusiasm,  the  love  of  yesterday  had  fled. 
Who  ever  trusted  in  the  friendship  of  courtiers  but  to  be  - 
deceived?  There  were  a  few  noble  exceptions^  however^ 
amongst  whom  are  named  Margaret  Lee  and  Mildred 
Wyatt.  Looking  around  her  like  a  scared  fiawn^  the  poor 
victim  of  a  pre-arranged  conspiracy  remarked  to  her  faith- 
ful friend^  Margaret  Lee,  ''Oh,  Meg^  they  have  watched  me 
so  this  last  few  hours.''  The  night  was  one .  of  terror  to 
Anna.  In  the  morning  she  walked  awhile  alone  in  those 
gardens  to  which,  in  a  short  time^  she  was  to  bid  fiBLrewell. 
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Still  she  had  fiEuth  in  her  husband's  supposed  love.  WhiUt 
standing  under  an  apple-tree^  where  the  air  was  balmy,  and 
soothed  for  a  moment  by  the  morning  hymn  of  the  wild 
songsters  of  Nature^  two  of  the  young  maidens  attendant 
approached  her  weeping.  ''  How  be  it  V^  exclaimed  the 
Queen.  ''The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Crumwell,  Lord 
Chancellor  Audley,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  de- 
mand your  presence  immediately/'  was  the  answer  of  one 
of  the  ladies.  '*  I  shall  •  attend  the  summons/'  was  the 
feply^  and  she  hastily  entered  the  Council  Chamber. 

A  soleum  silence  prevailed  for  some  minutes.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  spoke  first;  then  Chancellor  Audley;  Lord 
Crumwell  silently  regarded  the  Queen,  his  face  assuming 
an  ill-omened  smile^  which  she  returned  with  a  look  of 
*oorn.  In  the  words  of  a  spectator,  ''the  Lords  Commis- 
doners  behaved  with  the  utmost  rudeness/' 

The  unhappy  Queen  could  not  understand  the  nature  of 

^"C  intrusion ;  she  seemed  petrified  to  a  statue,  every  tinge 

^^  colour  faded  from  that  fair  face  so  long  an  object  of  ad- 

''^^J^tion — there    she  stood,  her  hands  clasped  together  as 

• 

^^  Supplication,  her  eyes  fixed  and  dim,  her  brow  like 
'^^ble.  Her  attitude  was  full  of  imploring  sadness ;  it 
"^^ed  as  if  the  prayer  for  mercy  had  been  uttered,  though 

^^  lips  had  moved  not.  So  still  she  stood  that  not  a 
Movement  disturbed  the  white  jewel  which  hung  around 
^^^  whiter  neck ;  so  still,  that  she  seemed  entranced,  or  as 
^^e  ready  to  sink  into  the  arms  of  death.     Gradually,  as  if 

^^akening  from  a  dream^  the  Queen  saw  and  felt  what  was 

^*ound  her. 

The  Constable  of  the  Tower,  a  man  unaccustomed  either 

to  respect  or  delicacy  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  next  ad- 
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dressed    the    Queen: — ''Madame,  I   arrest    you    for   high 
treason,  at  the  command  of  my  Sovereign  Lord  the  King/^ 

"  Impossible/'  exclaimed  the  Queen.     ''  But  I  must  see 
my  child  Elizabeth  ere  I  go  with  ye/'* 

The  Commissioners  refused  her  request.     With  a   wild 
hysterical  shriek  she  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  her  maidens. 
Faithful  and  compassionate,  ithey  tried  to  soothe  her ;  but 
the  words — "My  child,  my  child,  may  I  not  see  my  child?'' 
broke  in  tones  of  anguish  from  the  Queen.     Once  more  she 
appealed  to  the  Commissioners,  and  sinking  on  her  knees 
besought  them  to  permit  her  to  see  the  infant  Priucess.    '*No, 
you  shall  not,"  was  the  stern  reply  of  Lord  Crumwell. 
a   few  minutes  the   captive   recovered  herself,   and  then, 
addressing  the   Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  she  said: — *'Si 
William   Kingston,   I   am  ready  to   depart."     She  walk 
towards  the  door  with  queenly  dignity — ^here  her  maiden 
collected  around  her.    An  affecting  scene  ensued, 
of  the  ladies,  hy  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  accom 
panied  her  to  the  Tower.     The  passage  firom  Placentia 
the  fatal  fortress  was   soon  accomplished.     The  name  o: 
Traitors'    Oate   startled  her.       She  threw  herself  ou  th 
ground  upon  her  knees,  exclaiming,  ''  Oh  Lord,  help   me ! 
as   I  am  guiltless  of  the  crimes  of  which  I  am  aocosed.' 
Anna  was  next  led  into  the  enclosure  to  which  ''  Blood 
Gate "  formed   the  ominous  entrance,  and  was  condui 
to  a  room  or  cell.     Her  knees  tottered,  and  sinking  do 
on  the  rugged  stones,  there  she  knelt  in  prayer.     Such 
the  opening  scene  of  Anna  Boleyn's  captivity  in  the  Tower.- 

A  few  days  before,  the  Queen  had  troops  of  Mends  ancL 
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irorahippcra;  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Archbishop  Craumer, 
who  would   eagerly  kiss  the  hem  of  her  fjarmeut,  had  now 
deserted   her ;    nay,  even   her   father  and   stepmother  had 
openly  joined  in  the  condemnation,  pronounced  by  perjured 
lips.     For  the  first  three  days  in  the  Tower,  Dame  Ursula, 
on  old  maiden    sister  of  Loid  Wiltshire,  was  the  prineipal 
spy  left  in  the  Queen's  apartment,  to  watch  her  every  move- 
ment.    This   vicious  woman  was  in  the  interest  of  Lady 
Rochford  and  the  King.       Her  conduct  to  the  fallen  Anna 
was  cruel  and  heartless — unlike  what  a  woman's  should  be 
in  such    a    case.       That   night    Lady    Rochford,   Audley, 
Cnunwell,  and  the  Duke  of  Suifolk,  had  a  long  private  in- 
terview with  the  King  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster.    There 
»no  record  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  having  been  there;  but 
'I  a  diary  (still  extant)  of  Crumwell's,  he  speaks  of  having 
•sen  Ralph  Morrice,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  secrc- 
^S'y,  on  this  occasion  in  secret  conversation  with  Lady  Jane 
^ochford,   before  she  had  her  private  interview  with  the 
^■ig.     Of  course  there  is  no  record  of  what  occurred   at 
""*«   meeting,  which   "  went  far   into   the  night."     There 
'**!  be  no  doubt  that  this  council  was  held  to  make  final 
Preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Anna  Boleyn. 

-Archbishop  Cranmer  professed  to  be  in  utter  ignorance 
™  the  Queen's  arrest.  Dean  Hook  rather  significantly 
***»erTe3  that  it  was  strange  that  no  notice  of  this  pro- 
**^ediug  had  been  given  to  the  chief  member  of  the  Privy 
"oTinoi!.*  "  With  Cranmer  at  ray  shoulder  I  could 
•^comiilish  anything,"  was  the  exclamation  of  Henry  on 
•"lany   occasions.     Yet  it  is    alleged    that    the    "afflicted 

*  Archbiahops  of  Cazilerbury,  vol  vL  p.  499. 
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Primate/'  to  use  the  words  of  Burnet^  knew  nothing  ctf  the 
arrest^  although  it  was  all  anranged  ten  daf§  previoiialy. 
Dean  Hook  again  remarka  upon  Chancellor  Audley's  viiil 
to  Lambeth^  to  let  Cranmer  know  what  oecuired.  ''  The 
King  was  evidently  determined/'  writes  the  Dean^  **  upon  a 
diyorce  in  some  fJMhion.  Would  the  Archbishop  act 
obsequiously  in  this  case^  as  he  had  done  in  that  of  Queoi 
Katharine  ?  TIus  was  the  question.  Would  the  Aidibiahop 
of  Canterbury  commit  himself  as  a  pariiian  on  the  side  of 
the  King  ?  The  Chancellor  saw  at  a  glamee  that  Cranmer 
wmM  wd  keritaie  to  do  what  the  Kit^  might  demamd  iff 
kim.  Thai  poimi  gaimed^  the  next  waM  net  wartkg  qf  m 
thought  *'  In  another  passage  on  the  very  same  pag^ 
Dean  Hook  expresses  his  opinion  in  a  more  decided  taan, 
when  he  says : — "  The  Chancellor  was  quite  satisfied,  when 
he  saw  that  the  judge  before  whom  the  case  (a  new  divorce) 
would  be  tried  woftid  gite  ike  jmdgmeni  reqmred."* 

Ijcx  mo  &Jd  that  Chancellor  Audlev  was  an  excellent 
i;;:orrrv:or  of  human  uatrjre  in  all  its  varied  phases,  aud  at 
a  ^laiuv  ho  was  able  to  know  how  far  he  could  prevail  upon 
a  u;au  -en*u  an  archbishop — to  become  one  of  his  judicial 

*Vh^*:s^*  oiv?ifrf:i:ion*  anr  mcnc'ly  a  supplement  of  Dean 
Hx\N<^*s  oyvj-io::  cic  Cnziaier  when  he  says,  "  In  ererg  bate 
j^\\ifj/tf  lU^r,rv  :ouv.«.l  a;::  iiistroaie::!  in  his  Archbishop  of 
v'4fcu:r?^urx/^^  Mr.  IXx^.::  s:a:c^  diat  the  Archbbhop  had 
<"xv?r\  ?v«««.*^i::  :'0  sux^.x-ijif  i»  ^.liiriieiit  of  divorcie  would  be 
^C,'*\v,  Vv  a::  .^icviir  rcr  :i.>;  O^^mi's  r^ejeaae ;  but  Cranmer 
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was  fully  §ware  of  the  reverse ;  so  that  this  statement  is 
but  a  poor  attempt  to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
Queen.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  the  unfortunate  lady 
frequently  stated  in  the  Tower  that  Dr.  Cranmer  "  was  all- 
powerful  in  his  influence  with  the  King.^'  How  did  he  use 
that  influence  in  the  case  of  his  Royal  mistress  ?  The  sequel 
to  the  tragic  story  is  the  best  reply  to  his  advocate. 

In  the  days  of  her  prosperity  Queen  Anna  was  constantly 
making  enemies  for  herself.  Notwithstanding  the  angelic 
picture  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  other  writers  have  drawn 
of  her,  she  was  intensely  vindictive ;  she  never  forgave.  Her 
ambition  was  seldom  restrained  by  even  common- place 
prudence.  She  continually  pointed  out  the  alleged  blunders 
and  extravagance  of  Wolsey  to  the  King;  but  Henry 
did  not  like  this  kind  of  interference^  and  shajrply  told  her 
ihtt  she  was  '^  misinformed^  for  he  knew  to  the  contrary.^^* 
Uore,  Fisher^  and  the  Carthusians^  were  the  victims  of  her 
resentments  because  they  all  repudiated  her  claims  to  be 
Btyled  Queen.  In  Thomas  Crumwell^  however^  she  made 
&  determined  and  an  unforgiving  enemy ;  her  conduct  in 
lus  ease  was  honest  and  just^  but  not  prudent.  She 
^atened  to  inform  the  King  that,  under  the  disguise  of 
*le ''  Gospel  and  religion/^  Lord  Crumwell,  and  those  who 
•cted  with  him,  were  thinking  of  their  own  interests  rather 
^um  those  of  the  King ;  that  Crumwell  amassed  a  large  for- 
^e ;  that  he  put  everything  up  for  sale ;  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  bribes,  to  confer  Church  livings  on  persons  of 
*^  character.  Lord  Crumwell  received  100/.  from  Dean 
I^yton,  the  noted  monastic  inquisitor,  as  a  "  fee^^  for  his 
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promotion  to  the  Chancellonhip  of  Samm,*  that  abbots, 
bishops,  and  priests,  paid  Cmmwell  tribute.  The  proofs  of 
these  charges  are  now  most  condusive.  Cromwell  felt  that 
one  of  the  two  must  fall.  His  daring  and  nnscmpnlona  mind 
soon*  procured  material  on  which  to  build  a  plot  against  the 
Queen.  That  plot  had  no  sectarian  foundation,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Dixon.  It  was  a  combination  of  men  possessed  of 
no  honest  intentions;  a  combination  of  flagitious  elements-— of 
persons  who,  by  their  professions  and  actions,  blasphemed 
the  name  of  God — men  who  cared  little  as  to  whose  life 
was  sacrificed,  provided  they  accumulated  fortunes  in  along- 
organised  confiscation.  Thomas  Cmmwell  was  just  the 
man  to  conduct  such  an  adventure  to  a  successful  issue. 

Many    other    circumstances    conspire    to    prove    that 
Crumwell  had  a  strong  interest  in  making  away  with  the 
Uuocu.    For  instance — ^his  connections ;  his  son  was  married 
to  Jane  Seymour's  sister,   and   a  close  intimacy  existed 
hotwivu  the  two   families.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
iVuniwell  and  his  spies  were  aware,  for  six  months  at  least, 
of  the  Kind's  attentions  to  Jane  Seymour.     Lady  Sochford, 
\Vy,ttt.  and  .Vuna  herself,  could  perceive  what  might  be  the 
nv&uU.     l^rtuuwoll    had   a   double   game  to   play   on   this 
^svi^Mon  : — lirst,  his  spirit  of  revenge  against  the  Queen  for 
hAxhxi;.  ''' oiwsj^l   him  in  his  peculations/'  and  nextj  thes 
)M\^)>^«Mio»  of  his  ambitious  schemes  by  a  royal  alliance   for 
lW   S^^xw.^iirk      AK^ut   this   time   Edward    Sevmour    wa» 
■  Ux>xh    v.;    his    atw^niions    upon    Lord    Crumwell  ;*'    an& 
\^'Av.w,^  A,t«A;lj  b^rtone  openly  devoted  to  the  man  whouB- 
)ii  t^i^^NN^  A'.v,  hatr«i).     Sv^  wrote  Lord  Cobham  to  his  son*^* 
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^^>iring  the  secret  meetings  of  the  King^s  Council,  who 

were  arranging  the  projected  arrest  and  impeachment  of 

the  Queen^  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  suddenly  summoned 

*o  take  his  place  in  the  Star  Chamber  as  a  Privy  Councillor.* 

^^  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  motive  which  proijipted 

*iis  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cjumwell  and  his  royal 

faster.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  those  whom  Crumwell 

«ftted,  those  who  noticed  his  frauds  upon  the  public  treasury, 

'•^ere  doomed.     At  such  a  crisis  as  this  Cranmer^s  fears  of 

CrumwelFs  resentment  might  possibly   have  overcome  his 

konest  convictions.     In  this  state  of  terror,  the  Archbishop 

Was  no  exception.     It  certainly  looks  strange  that,  at  such 

a  critical  moment,  the  Archbishop  should  have  been  called 

upon  to  take  part  in  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  infamous 

Star  Chamber,  f 

So  much  had  Anna  mistaken  her  friends,  that  she  told 

Sir  William  Kingston,  "  would  I  had  my   bishops,  for  they 

would  all  go  to  the  King  for  me.^^*     The  Queen^s  old  and 

steady  friend.  Dr.  Gardyner,  was  at  this  time  Ambassador 

*t  the  French  Court;  so  that  Cranmer  and  his  party  had 

"  a    clear  field  for  action.^'     Gardyner  was  a  friend  of  the 

Boleyn  family ;  and  there  are  several  letters  of  Annans  to 

'^'^     still    extant.       She    addresses    him — '^Dear    Maister 

"^^phen.''     One  of  her  letters  reached  Gardyner  when  in 

^itie  on  the  divorce  business.  J     At  the  time  of  the  trial 

^*   Anna  the  bishops  were  on  the  stronger  side,  from  fear 

^  interest ;  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Primate. 

Meriting  from  the  Tower  to  her  husband,  Anna  says : — 
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<*  Try  me,  good  King,  but  let  me  bare  a  lawful  trial ;  and  let  not 
my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accnsers  and  judges.  Tea,  let  me  r«- 
oeive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame;  then 
shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared  before  Grod,  your 
suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the 
world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  .  •  .  But  if  yea 
have  already  determined  to  destroy  me  by  death,  and  an  infamooft 
slander,  then  I  humbly  pray  that  the  Almigh^  God  will  pardon  70a 
for  your  great  sin  against  me ;  and  ih(A  cA  the  judgmetU  seat  tdkcrt 
^ou  and  I  must  shortfy  appear^  my  innocence  ehall  be  openly  knowm^ 
and  mfficienily  cleared, 

*<  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this  the  6th  day  of 
May,  1536. 

"  (Signed) 


<C  AwwA  •* 


Some  doubts  had  been  thrown  upon  the  anihenticitj  of 
this  letter  from  the  Tower ;  but  Sir  Henry  Ellia  baa  profved 
it  to  be  a  genuine  document.^  Miss  Strickland  looka  upon 
it  as  the  honest  statement  of  an  innocent  and  injured 
woman.  It  also  meets  with  the  approval  of  such  critical 
historians  as  Sharon  Turner.  Another  class  of  writers,  in 
their  anxiety  to  link  the  name  of  Anna  with  Matthew 
Parker  and  the  Reformation,  put  forward  the  silly  assertion 
that  the  "  letter  from  the  Tower  was  the  composition  ''  of 
Dr.  Parker.  The  style  of  the  note  in  question  is  certainly 
that  of  the  royal  captive.  Margaret  Lee  was  present  when 
it  was  written^  and  suggested  some  alterations.  It  was  re- 
written,  and  the  copy  of  the  letter  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lady  Lee. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  again  to  Parker,  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  delusion  of  his  having  visited  the  Queen  at  the 
Tower: 

The  conduct  of  the  King  from  the  arrest  and  execution 
of  Anna  was  shocking  for  its  heartless  levity.  A  "  great  and 
curious  change  came  on  the  court.  The  King  was  merry, 
if  not  mad.  He  told  the  peers  and  ladies  of  his  household 
to  enjoy  their  lives.  He  ran  about  from  house  to  house. 
He  danced,  he  diced,  he  romped  with  everyone.  Taking 
his  verses  in  his  hands,  he  read  them  everywhere,  and  put 
bis  critics  in  the  Tower  to  shame.  He  sat  up  late  at  night, 
and  came  home  from  his  revels  in  the  early  hours  of  morn- 
ing, attended  by  his  torch-bearers,  pipers,  and  singing  men, 
dressed  in  fantastic  crimson  costumes,  boisterous  and  noisy, 
startling  good  folks  from  their  rest;  and  making  others 
think  of  midnight  ghosts  or  dancing  witches.'' 

"The  King  is  in  the  highest  spirits  since  the  Lady  Anna's 
wrest/'  wrote  Champneys.  '*  He  is  gadding  firom  place  to 
place,  supping  with  various  dames  of  qualitie,  and  staying 
out  till  after  midnight.  ...  He  supped  at  the  Bishop 
of  Carlyle's^  house  last  night.  The  Bishop  said  he  was 
wild  with  merriment;    he  showed  him   a  ballad  he  had 


*  Hie  hiftorj  of  Dr.  Kyte,  "Bishop  of  Garlyle,"  is  very  little  known  to 
^'littn  upon  Henry's  reign.  He  was  first  brought  forward  by  Wolsey,  and  is 
.^*>cribed  by  Dodd  as  one  of  the  Cardinal's  "  creatures."  He  was  more  of  a 
*^  than  a  political  character,  and  frequently  entertained  the  King  and  his 
^QQTinal  companions.  Carlo  Logario  states  that  Dr.  Kyte  was  concerned  in 
tile  plot  against  Lord  Percy,  and  whilst  acting  as  his  friend,  betrayed  his  love 
'^C'rti  to  Wolsey.  Kyte  was  ranged  amongst  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Queen 
^  the  time  of  her  fiaU.  Anna  could  never  forgive  him  for  his  heartleas  conduct 
^^y^vds  Percy  and  herself.  The  reader  can  form  an  idea  of  Dr.  Kyte's  merits 
^^  the  fact  that  he  was  patronised  by  Lord  Crnmwell,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
•odKingHeniy. 
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written  upon  the ,  once  fondly  called  '  darling  Nan/  ^_ 

The  Bishop  was  grieved  at  his  language/'    Dr.  Kytegriev 
at  Henry's  language !     Nevertheless  he  was    one   of  th 
King's  agents  in  the  conspiracy. 

"  The  ladies   who  were  left  to  watch  and  report   eve 
word  about  the  Queen  were  her  mortal  enemies."     Dam 
Cousins  had  orders  to  induce  her  to  ^^  gossip  about  the  i 
cidents   of  the   past,  and   to  write  down   every  word 
spoke."     Two  other  women  constantly  watched  the  Quee 
"  sleeping  or  waking ;"  and   the  Constable  of  the  Tow 
slept  upon  a  pallet  outside  the  bedroom  door ;  whilst  a  fe 
steps  further  on  ranged  a  number  of  armed  men.     Eve 
approach  was  guarded.      About  this  time  the  King  inform 
his   profligate   companions   that   he   was  married  to  Lac 
Anna  by  sorcery ;  that  a  woman  wedded  to  him  by  a  hui 
dred  devils  could  not  be  a  lawful  wife."*     ''  Lords  Suffc 
and  Clinton/'  writes  Cobham,  "  were  shocked  at  the  u" 
feeling  conduct  of  the  King/'     The  levity  of  the  monar 
must    have   been  very    unpleasant    when    it    shocked    t. 
worthies  named. 

These  reports  come  from  the  gossip  of  the  courti^ 
and  from  people  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  Kin. 
conduct.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  his  domestics 
saw  much  of  Henry's  movements.  According  to  'i^rAr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  the  Princess  Mary  was  engaged  id 
a  conspiracy — or  something  like  one — against  the  Que^  ^^) 
and  in  league  with  Jane  Seymour ;  and  then  it  is  insinua^  "^ed 
that  Jane  Seymour  was  "a  staunch  Reformer;"  and  ^ 
another  time,  she  was  "  a  friend  to  the   Reformers."  I' 

*  Dixon's  Two  Queens,  vol.  iy. ;  Letters  of  Lady  Rochford ;  Deipftldi  ^^  ^ 
Chanipneyi ;  State  Papers. 
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Jane  Seymour  was  bo  attached  to  the  Reformers  the  Princess 
Mary  would  have  had  little  action  with  her.  But  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  the  opposite.^ 

If  Mr.  Froude  becomes  erratic  over  the  ''Boleyn  tragedy/' 
Mr.  Dixon  wanders  still  farther^  and  presents  a  novel  view 
of  the  actors  and  their  motives ;  but  every  historical  fact 
bears  completely  against  the  latter  writer's  assumptions. 

*'The  men  of  the  'new  learning'  (he  says)  stood  aghast. 
They  knew  their  prop  was  gone.  They  felt  for  Anna  the 
passion  and  the  reverence  which  a  Carthusian  and  a  Minorite 
felt  for  Katherine.'^  ....  In  another  passage  Mr.  Dixon 

says : — ^^  Champneys  was  master  of  the  plot Audley 

and  Crumwell  had  been  raking  in  the  Queen's  ante-room 
for  evidence.^'t  Mr.  Dixon  produces  the  statement  of  a 
contemporary  and  a  friend  of  Cranmer — Alexander  Alesse, 
who  depicts  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the  populace 
were  on  hearing  of  the  Queen's  arrest.  Here  is  a  passage 
that  requires  explanation  from  those  who  quote  Alesse  as 
Ml  authority.  "  It  was  easy  to  foresee/'  he  writes,  "  that 
the  Queen's  death  would  bring  about  a  change  of  religion  in 
the  Court/'  Now,  Mr.  Dixon  and  his  Scottish  authority 
leads  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  religion  of  the  Court  at 
that  time  was  not  the  Latin  Catholic.  And  again : — 
"  Kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  Anna  spent  her  last  few  hours 
^  earth.  The  agony  was  sharp,  and,  filled  with  hope — 
for  in  her  darkest  hour  she  had  been  led  to  think  her  con- 
tract with  another  man  had  saved  her  from  a  cruel  pang." 
^  description  is    little  compatible  with    the    expressed 


*  Champney's  Despatches  ;  Brewer^s  State  Papers, 
t  History  of  Two  Queens,  vol.  ir. 


opinion  of  one  who  had  just  stated  that  the  Reformers 
were  in  ench  "  fright  at  the  miefortuues  of  their  patroneM." 
A  few  lines  down,  in  the  same  page,  Mr.  Dixon  observes : — 
"  In  conversing  with  her  ladies,  the  Queen  had  mentioned 
Antwerp  as  the  town  to  wliich  she  might  retire  if  her  life 
was  saved.  Antwerp  was  the  eity  of  her  soul ;  a  refuge  of 
Reformers  ;  a  stronghold  of  the  prtntiug- press ;  a  magazine 
of   English  Bibles.     She  would   seek   that    haven   on   the 

Scheldt Norfolk   and   Crumwell   wished    to   have  a 

private  execution.     They  had  tried  her  in  the  Tower,  and 

they   were   determined   to   kill  her   in  that  Tower 

Every  believer  in  the  '  new  learning'  considered  her  inno- 
cent." And  Mr.  Dixon  might  add — if  it  suited  the  policy 
of  his  work — that  the  people  of  the  "  old  learning"  did  not 
believe  Anna  guilty  of  the  charges  made  against  her.  The 
author  next  indulges  in  a  flourish  of  sentiment.  "  If  men 
were  capable  of  being  roused,  what  sight  could  stir  them 
into  frenzy  like  that  of  their  yaung  Queen  being  harked  to 
death,  in  order  that  another  woman  might  enjoy  her 
crown?"  This  chivalrous  iodiguation  is  a  little  out  of 
place.  A  woman  of  six-and-thirty  cannot  be  well  styled  a 
young  Queen.  Mr,  Dixon  occasionally  becomes  enraptured 
with  the  beauty  of  his  heroine,  but  in  vol,  iii.  p,  193,  he 
says  : — "  No  critic,  not  even  her  tutor,  would  have  called 
the  girl  at  Hever  pretty."  I  should  imagiue  that  an  artist, 
and  not  a  tutor,  would  be  the  better  judge.  Mr.  Dixon 
presents  Audley  and  Crumwell  as  the  inexorable  enemies 
of  the  Queen; — no  doubt  they  were.  And  then  be  infers 
that  a  conspiracy  was  gut  up  by  those  men,  and  others,  in 
the  Papal  interest  to  destroy  the  Queen,  who  was  the 
patroness  of  the  Reformers,     "  No  one,"  writes  Mr,  Dii 
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"  could  say  how  far  a.  man  like  Audley,  moved  by  strong 
parly  rage,  would  fling  his  nets."     Was  not  Lord  Audley 
the  implacable,   uoflinchiug   enemy  of  the  Papal    party? 
Look  at  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop 
Fisher,  and  the   Carthusians.     Who  were   his   colleagues? 
Such  men  as  Rich  and  Fitzjamca.     If  a  Protestant  party 
did  exist  at  that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Audley 
snd  Crumwcll  were  its  chief  supporters.     They  were  both 
the  enemies  of  the  temporal  interests,  at  least,  of  the  olden 
Cbnrch.     Burnet  deseribes  Crumwcll  as  a  Lutheran ;  and 
he  was  everything  that    Mr.    Fronde  could   desire.     The 
"Hot-gospel"  writers,  from  Foxe  and  Speed,  down  to  Old- 
mijon,  all  claim  Thomas  Crumwell  as   the  "  heaven-bom" 
of  the  Reformers,  The  author  of  the  "  English  Chaurellors," 
and  several   other  writers,  have  placed   on  record  the  cha- 
racter of  Audley,  as  one  of  the  basest  and  most  unprincipled 
men  connected  with  Henry's  Court.     Archbishop  Cranmer, 
who,  Mr.  Dixon  informs  his  readers,  "was  the  friend  of  the 
Queen,"  was  also  the  confidential  adviser  of  Lord  Crumwell 
— that  "man  whom  the  Reformers  loved" — and  both  held 
the    same    religious    opinions,   if  any.     The    political   and 
religious  ties  existing  between  Cranracr  and  Crumwell  are 
well  known.     Strype  says  that  Cranmer  "  required  direction 
from  Lord  Crumwell  in  evei-ything  he  did."*    This  admission 
on  the  part    of  a   partizan  biographer  places  the  relations 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Crumwell  in  a 
Tciy  clear  light.    The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  King's  brother. 
in-law,   was   another  of  Auua  Boleyn's  enemies.     Suffolk 
was  the  attached  friend   of  Cranmer,  and  is  set  down  as  a 

■  S(ry[.e-B  CmDnier,  vol  i.  ]..  79. 
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promoter  of  the  Reformatioa ;  and  Sir  Francis  Bryan  i» 
noted  amongst  the  Reformers  who  were  "  suddenly  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  as  the  frienda  of  the  Queeu."  Brraa 
was  the  companion  of  the  King's  "  pleasures,"  and  not  Ukely 
to  belong  to  any  party  but  what  Lis  royal  master  desired. 
Lord  Clinton  was  of  the  same  sehool.  If  the  Quecu  was 
secretly  a  Reformer — a  Lutheran  say  some — it  was  very 
ungracious,  if  not  base  and  "  irreligious,"  on  the  part  of 
men  like  Crumwctlj  Auilley,  SuS'olkj  and  Clinton,  to  con- 
spire against  her  life.  But  in  the  sequel  Mr.  Diion,  with 
oblivious  candour,  presents  Anna  Boleyn  as  a  Latin  Catholic, 
receiving  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Latin  Church.  Mr. 
Dixon  is  fully  aware  that  the  Reformers  had  no  places  of 
worship,  no  liturgy,  no  formation — for  a  period  of  eleven 
years  after  the  death  of  Anna  Boleyn.  During  that  period 
Cranmer  and  his  friend  Latimer  were  annually  engaged  in 
trying  and  condemning  "  heretics"  to  the  stake — which 
signified  Protestants  of  some  mode  of  belief.  Dean  Hook 
states  that  Cranmer  was  not  a  Protestant  at  this  jieriod.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  nice  question  to  determine  what  he 
was  then  or  at  any  other  time.  Alexander  Alesse  professed 
to  be  a  Latin  Catholic  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's  fall.  In 
after  years  he  came  under  the  censure  of  the  Six  Acts, 
having  married  whilst  in  holy  orders.  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Dixon  has  placed  too  much  reliance  upon  the  statements  of 
Alesse.  Cranmer  was  very  friendly  to  him  ;  hu  was  an 
inveterate  gossipper,  and  made  public  many  matters  that 
his  patron  poJisibly  did  not  desire.  Beyond  doubt,  Alesse 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  jVrchbishop's  private  opinions 
on  most  important  public  aiiairs. 

Under  the   hcailiug  of  "  Gosiwl   Light,"  by  which  Mr.^ 
Dixon  meant  to  convey  somelhing  anti-Papal,  the  t 


s  followiDl^H 


passage  occurs : — "  The  Queen  set  a  high  example  to  her 
maids,  not  only  by  attending  Mass  and  going  to  confeision, 
but  by  callini)  in  her  cliaplains  and  desiring  them  to  admonish 
and  erkort  as  they  found  need,''*  Mr.  Dison  next  refers 
to  Latimer,  Shaxton,  and  Parker — ^the  latter  a  newly  ordained 
priest — holding  the  office  of  clmplaiu.  It  is  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  fact,  tliat  SliaTton  was  suspended  for  im- 
morality ;  and  as  for  Latimer,  he  Las  been  described  as  "  a 
strange  composition  of  good  and  evil,"  Surely  the  Queen, 
who  went  to  Mass  daily,  and  to  confession  so  frequently,  and 
caused  her  ladies  to  do  the  same,  was  not  likely  to  approach 
an  altar  where  such  men  were  the  officiating  priests.  To 
da  so  would  necessarily  detract  from  the  Queen's  merits. 
If  Mr,  Dison  wishes  to  present  his  heroine  as  a  Catholic, 
what  does  he  wish  the  reader  to  deduce  from   the  above 

I  statement  ?  Latimer  and  his  brethren  were  the  chief  lights 
of  Protestantism  in  the  next  reign ;  and  as  they  necessarily 
must  have  been  hypocrites,  if  they  are  truly  described 
by    Mr.   Dixon,    Queen    Anna's    Catholicity     could    gain 

:  neither  sanctity  nor  credit  from  the  dispensation  of  their 

[  offices. 

Mr.    Froude  vindicates   Henry,  and   places  him  in  the 

I  fioDt  rank  of  all  that  is  equitable  and  just. 

"  As  in  the  choice  of  the  commission,  as  in  the  conduct 

'  of  the  trial,  as  in  every  detail  through  which  the  cause  was 
passed,  the  King  had  shown  but  one  desire — to  do  all  which 
the  most  strict  equity  prescribed,"  And  again,  the  learned 
gentleman  observes: — "Twenty-seven  peers  of  '  unblemished 

'  IioQour' — the  noblest  blood  in  the  realm — were  charged  with 

[  investigating    the    Queen's    character,  and   each    of   them 
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severally  stated  on  their  oalh  and  their  honours  that  she  was 
guilty."  Never,  perhaps,  waa  there  a  greater  mistake. 
Those  nobles  were  either  poor,  embarrassed,  or  greedy  of 
patrouage ;  all  of  them  were  notoriously  servile  to  the 
Crown,  This  character  applies  with  equal  justice  to  nearly 
all  the  peerage  of  Henry's  reign. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  in  his  "  Two  Queens,"  differs 
widely  from  Mr.  Froude  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  merits  of  the  men  who  were  her  judges. 
"  The  King  and  his  Peers,"  he  says,  "  had  come  to  an 
arrangement,  and  the  trial  of  the  Queen  was  no  other  than 
a  sham."*     Very  true  indeed. 

Anon  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  "  unblemished 
honour"  of  those  nobles  There  is  still  preserved  a  long 
list  of  the  abominable  charges  made  against  the  Queen. 
Amongst  other  allegations  she  was  acmised  of  having 
poisoned  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  conspired  to  murder 
the  King.  There  is,  however,  no  record  extant  of  the 
"  proofs."  No  witnesses  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  accused  ;  a  long  indictment  waa  read  in  court,  and  the 
Attorney -General  stated  that  the  charges  therein  made  wtre 
proved.  The  Queen  was  allowed  uo  counsel.  The  whole 
scene  was  a  mockery  of  English  law  and  equity — even  m» 
then  understood.  The  next  scene  in  the  drama  was  to 
place  the  defenceless  woman  at  the  bar,  and  the  twenty- 
seven  "  unblemished  lords"  having  heard  the  Attorney- 
(Jeueral's  statement,  at  once  pronounced  her  guilty  of  the 
crimes  set  forth  in  the  indictment.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk^ 
iu  a  very  feeling  address,  passed  scoteuee  of  death — to  "  \ 


consumed  by  fire  at  s,  stake."  This  law  was  passed  specially 
by  Henry  for  the  puuisliment  of  women  who  might  commit 
treasan. 

When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  concluded  his  address,  the 
Queen  rose  from  her  chair.  She  was  much  excited  at  first, 
then  recovering  her  self-possession,  she  was  about  to  odilress 
the  court,  when  her  father's  glance  rested  upon  her. 
gave  a  faint  cry  and  fell  back  in  the  chair.  A  murmur 
ran  through  the  justice-hall.  Order  was  quickly  restored, 
by  Lord  Crumwell.  The  Queen,  who  summoned  ail  her 
courage  and  dignity  to  the  scene,  now  stood  forward,  and 
lifting  her  beautiful  hazel  eyes  to  heaven,  and  appealing  to 
the  Eternal  Judge,  she  said — "  O,  Father!  Creator!  Thou 
who  an  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  Thou  kuowe.st 
that  I  have  not  deserved  this  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  me." 

Here  the  spectators  became  dreadfully  excited,  and  some 
ladies  fainted ;  one  of  the  peers  fell  back  dangerously  ill ; 
bat  Lord  Wiltshire  was  in  no  way  moved  by  the  position 
of  his  daughter.  Order  having  been  restored,  the  Queen 
continued  her  address  for  nearly  two  hourSj  and  conclude<l 
in  these  words  : — 

"My  Lords,  I  will  not  say  that  your  sentence  is  ini- 
qaitons ;  nor  will  I  presume  to  say  that  my  opinion  ought 

to  be  preferred  to  your  judgment I  call  the  Eternul 

God  to  witness  that  I  am  entirely  iunoceut  of  all  these 
charges,  aud  for  these  things  I  cannot  ask  pardon  of  the 
Almighty.  I  have  always  been  a  faithful  and  loyal  wife  to 
the  King  i*  I  have  not,  perhaps,  at  all  timea  shown 


'  Barij  on  ihe  morning  of  Anna  Buleyn'e  trinl,  the  King  wrote  i 
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that  absolute  humility  and  reverence  which  his  graciousness 
and  generosity  deserved^  and  the  honour  he  has  done  me 
required.  I  confess  freely  that  I  have  had  fancies  and 
suspicions  of  him^  which  I  had  not  strength  and  discretion 
enough  to  conceal.  God  knows,  and  Grod  is  my  witness^ 
that  I  never  failed  towards  him  in  any  other  way ;  and  I 
shall  confess  no  other  at  the  hour  of  death.  Bring  before 
me  those  who  accuse  me.  They  must  doubt  their  evidence 
who  dare  not  produce  it  to  the  light  of  heaven.  I  am 
innocent  of  the  charges  made  against  me.  /  call  tipon  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  whole  Court  of  Heaven  to  witness  the 
tnUh  of  my  words.  My  Lords^  let  me  have  an  open  trial  ; 
a  fair  trial ;  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear ;  let  not  my 
sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges.^  Do  not^  my 
Lords^  imagine  that  I  say  this  in  order  to  prolong  my  life. 
God  has  taught  me  how  to  die,  and  He  will  fortify  my 
faith.  But  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  think  I  am  so  rapt  in 
spirit  as  not  to  lay  the  honour  of  my  chastity  to  heart,  of 
which  I  should  make  small  account  in  my  extremity  if  I  had 
not  cherished  it  my  whole  life  long,  as  much  as  any  Queen 
on  earth.  I  know  that  these,  my  last  words,  will  serve  no 
other  purpose;  but  they  will  serve  to  justify  my  honour 
and  my  chastity.  As  for  my  brother,  and  those  others  who 
are  unjustly  condemned  to  loss  of  life  and  honour,  I  would 
most  willingly  suffer  many  deaths  to  deliver  them.     But 


hiB  **  new  darling,**  Jane  Seymour,  who  was  residing  near  hii  own  reiideoce, 
that  all  would  soon  be  over ;  and  by  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  he 
should  be  able  to  send  her  word  of  the  "woman*s''  oondemnation.  The 
missiye  of  Mr.  Froude*s  hero  to  Jane  Seymour  is  still  extant.  How  interest- 
ing to  the  biographer  1 

*  The  Queen  here  alluded  to  Lords  Snffblk,  Crumwell,  Clinton,  and  Audlej. 


mace  I  see  that  the  King  will  have  their  livea,  I  willingly 
accept  their  doom ;  and  shall  accompany  them  in  their 
deaths ;  but  with  assurance,  that  I  shall  pass  with  them 
into  eternal  life."* 

When  the  final  sentence  was  pronounced  hy  the  Chief 
Cotnmissioner,  Anna  Boleyn — for  such  she  was  then  called 
—stood  for  some  moments  absorbed;  her  hands  upraised, 
ter  head  thrown  back,  "  and  at  this  moment,"  writes  a 
spectator,  "  she  was  the  fignre  of  a  wronged  woman," 
Then,  in  a  alow,  solemn  tone  the  Queen  again  uttered  these 
■oris,  "  Oh,  Father  of  Heaven,  Tlion  that  art  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life,  Thou  koowest  if  I  have  deserved  this 
dath."  Bowing  to  the  court  and  the  eseited  spectators, 
Anna  Boleyn  retired.  From  this  moment  her  character 
me  to  sublimity,  and  her  Christian  fortitude  became  more 
marked. 

The  peers,  as  if  to  please  the  King,  "  specially  recom- 
mcDded  that  Anna  Boleyn  should  be  sent  to  the  stake." 
Another  recommendation  was  to  the  effect  that  she  might 
"suffer  whatever  death  his  Highness  was  pleased  to  order." 
The  law  for  sending  women  to  the  stake  for  high  treason 
»u  on  the  statute  book  from  Henry's  reign  down  to  1791. 
Wy  Bulmer  was  the  only  woman  who  was  sent  to  the 
"ames  for  high  treason ;  several  women,  however,  suffered 


'  Criipin,  Lord  or  Milbeme  ;  Meterto'B  History  of  the  Loir  ConntrLea, 
'"I- L  p.  20;  Sir  Jaiiiei  Maoinloah.  Tytlttr,  and  Mibh  Striclilaml,  adopt 
"w  (bore  venioD  of  the  Queen's  Bpeech.  The  roreign  noble  referred  to 
*■•  prercnt  st  the  trial.  I  muat,  however,  call  the  reader' 
'''  the  fact  that  Biimet,  Lingard,  and  FrouJe,  questioD  the  accuracy  of 
*•*  ipoech  attributed  to  Anna  Boleyn.  The  Doapatchea  of  the  French 
Ambuudor  leave  do  doobt  a>  to  the  accuracy  of  Aiioa's  addieu  to  the  Court 
""^3 1  fragment  of  it  has  reached  posterity. 
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at  ^  stmke  for  their  religious  opinioiiB  in  the  days  of  tlie 
Tttdor  dynssty.  The  crimes  allq;ed  against  Catherine 
Uowaid  and  Lady  Bochford  came  within  the  range  of  this 
in&BMHis  law,  bat  the  mercy  of  hamane  Henry  handed  them 
over  to  an  expert  headsman.  The  next  woman  who  came 
to  die  for  tusson  was  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.  In  her 
case  ths  ''axe.^  and  not  the  *' stake/'  represented  the 
tTiant's  wilL*  Mr.  Hallam  remarks  : — **  Few  have  hesi- 
tated to  admit  Anna  Boleyn's  innocence  of  the  charges 
hiottgfat  against  her.  But  her  discretion  was  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  preserve  her  steps  on  that  dixzy  height  which 
she  had  ascended  with  more  eager  ambition  than  feminine 
delicacy  would  ^pproTe."t  Lingard  represents  Anna 
Bolevu    as   an   **  innocent    and    injured    woman    at   this 

period.  '* 

The  ^pixrtators  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  were  shocked  at 

the  tUs^iou  iu  which  the  proceedings  were  conducted.  The 
Lonl  Mayor  of  Loudon,  who  was  present,  subsequently 
statevl  ihat  he  eould  *ee  nothing  in  the  process  of  law  but 
that  oi  a  determined  plan  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  inno- 
eeut  woman.  The  opinion  of  London's  chief  magistrate 
was  that  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  citizens.  As  to 
the  *'  upper  classes,"  they  either  affected  to  adopt  the 
King's  views,  or  wore  silent.  Perhaps  the  commercial 
community  stocxl  more  independent  of  the  Crown  at  this 
time  than  any  other  class.  Henry  often  required  loans  of 
money  from  his  merchants,  and  in  return  was  very  compli- 
mentary to  them,  seldom  interfering  with  their  privileges. 


•  St^tntf ,  of  the  Realm  :  HallAin'i  CoMtituUiwud  Hirt.  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
t  UAiUiir*  Con»titutioDal  Hut.  vol.  L  ;  Lingard,  yoI.  v. 


provided  tliey  did  not  "chatter  too  loud,"  a  significant 
wying  of  the  monarch.  Wyatt  states  that  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people  of  London  and  other  places  was  that 
Anna  had  "  cleared  herself  in  a  wise  and  noble  speech,  and 
thst  her  conduct  throughout  the  day  was  that  of  an  innocent 
As  Thomas  Wyatt  caught  a  glance  of  the  Queen 
during  the  trial,  he  remarked,  "  She  now  looks  like  Nan 
of  Hever,  my  playmate  and  early  friend."  The  account 
given  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  to  the  effect — "  That,  having 
m  eicellent  quick  wit,  and  being  a  ready  speaker,  she  did 
w  answer  all  objections  that  her  acquittal  was  expected." 
But  the  "unblemished  lords"  understood  what  the  King 
'equired  them  to  do.  Camden,  always  a  correct  autburity 
■*  to  public  feeling  at  the  time,  mentions  that  "  the 
[*ople  who  were  present  at  the  trial  bad  no  doubt  of  the 
Uueen's  innocence;  but  she  was  nearly  circumvented  and 
worried  out  of  life  by  Ihe  judges."  "There  is,"  says 
Snaron  Turner,  "  a  combination  of  fceliag,  natural 
doquence,  and  good  sense  in  her  speech,  which  need  no 
panegyrist,  and  must,  with  her  beautiful  person,  have  made 
*  deep  impression  upon  all  present." 

Some  curious  incidents  occurred  during  the  trial  of  the 
Queen.  The  people  present  looked  with  horror  towards 
Lord  Wiltshire.  He  sat  like  a  statue,  and  uever  spoke 
until  the  Lords  Commissioners  retired  to  "  consider"  the 
king's  commands.  Of  how  he  acted  then  there  is  no  record. 
Another  figure  present,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  have 
been  an  object  of  sympathy.  A  careworn,  sottish,  elderly 
man,  who  looked  frequently  from  a  corner  of  the  (;ourt 
towards  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  suddenly  became  ill,  and 
was  removed  in  a  state  of  great  cjcitcmeut.     The  man  in 
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question  was  the  Earl  of  Northumberland^  once  known  as 
Harry  Percy,  the  early  lover  of  Anna  Boleyn.*  In  a 
distant  nook  sat  Thomas  Wyatt,  his  handsome  intelligent 
face  pale  and  thoughtful,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  calm  and 
dignified  being  who  had  every  moment  to  defend  herself 
against  "  fresh  accusations/'  Mai^aret  Lee,  Wyatt's 
sister,  and  another  lady,  were  '^  at  a  small  window  peeping 
into  the  hall,  sobbing  heartily/' 

Wyatt  and  Percy  were  early  friends,  and  often  met  at 
Hever  Castle.  The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was 
remarkable.  Wyatt  relates  a  conversation  he  had  with  Percy 
concerning  Anna  Boleyn  on  the  very  day  he  was  married  to 
Lady  Mary  Talbot.  ''  He  told  me,"  says  the  poet,  "  that  he 
had  an  honest  love  for  Anna  Boleyn,  but  he  did  not  think 
she  was  sincere  as  regarded  him.  ^  Tell  her,'  said  Percy, 
had  I  thought  she  had  been  true  to  me,  the  Cardinal  and 
the  King  should  have  torn  this  heart  from  me  ere  I  had 
wedded  another.  But  what  matter  it  now?  No  one 
shall  know  of  my  feelings  in  the  business.  All  rest  here' 
(pointing  to  his  heart)."  This  story  having  been  related 
by  Percy's  secret  rival,  makes  it  more  credible ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, borne  out  by  others  connected  with  the  family 
history.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Anna 
Boleyn  and  Harry  Percy  romantic  stories  were  current  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alnwick  and  Hever,  in  which  the 
people  placed  implicit  credence.  A  tradition  of  Hever 
states  that  a  person  disguised  as  a  pilgrim  stood  in  a  comer 
of  the  village  church  at  the  celebration  of  Percy's  marriage, 
and  when  he  passed  along  a  hedge,  on  his  way  from  the 
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^ 

cliapel^  the  pilgrim  threw  a  casket  in  his  way^  and  instantly 
retired  to  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The 
bridegroom,  who  believed  in  omens,  picked  it  up  and  found 
it  contained  a  ring  with  a  lock  of  dark  hair  \  the  initials 
"  A.  B."  were  on  the  ring.  The  pilgrim  was  supposed  to 
be  Anna  Boleyn.  It  is  certain  that  Anna  felt  delight  in 
romantic  scenes  and  stories,  but  she  cannot  well  have 
participated  in  the  one  alleged,  as  she  was  not  in  England 
when  Percy  was  married.  In  1548  Mary  Graham,  a  "  Border 
Poetess,"  wrote  a  very  feeling  sonnet,  entitled  "  Percy's 
Farewell  to  Nan  of  Hever.'^  Another  "Border  ladye'' 
wrote  a  story  upon  "  Brave  Harry  Percy  and  False  Nan," 
which  was  subsequently  printed  at  Madrid,  with  some  addi- 
tions by  Don  Francisco  de  Barbarine,  about  1550. 

In  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  three  histories  of 
Anna  Boleyn  were  published — one  in  Paris,  another  in 
Germany,  and  the  third  at  Venice.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  latter  work.  Two  of  these  books  differed  widely,  and 
^ere  evidently  written  for  party  purposes.  The  German 
writer  represents  Anna  "  as  a  most  God-fearing  Lutheran, 
brought  to  the  scaffold  by  the  plots  of  the  Papists.  At 
the  scaffold  the  Queen  kissed  Tyndale's  Bible,  and  told 
the  people  to  banish  Popery  out  of  the  land.''  And  again, 
"I  die  a  true  follower  of  Martin  Luther.''  The  French 
memoir  attributed  the  most  shocking  crimes  to  Anna.  It 
charged  her  with  having  poisoned  Katharine  of  Arragou  ; 
having  violated  her  vows  as  a  nun  in  France  when  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  "  the  patron  of  immoral  clerics  in  England ; 
a  woman  of  no  generosity,  pity,  or  humanity."  Mere 
assertions,  as  devoid  of  truth  as  the  German  fabrications. 
Many  works  have  been  published  in  England  during  the 


lut  260  years  on  the  career  of  Anna  Boleyn,  which  are  from 
beginning  to  end  "pare  and  unadulterated  lies."  Some 
Catholic  writers  seem  to  have  had  as  great  a  desire  to 
misrepresent  Auna  Boleyn  as  those  Protestant  hiatorians 
who  claim  her  as  the  "  standard-bearer  of  the  Reformation" 
in  England.  Both  parties  have  displayed  bad  taste  and 
little  regard  for  truth. 

To  return  to  the  "  judicial  iuquiry,"  The  circumstances 
which  occurred  subsequent  to  the  Queen's  trial  prove  how 
far  the  King  acted  iu  the  spirit  of  equity  ascribed  to  him. 
The  Queen's  statement  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
of  an  "  early  indiscretion,"  may  now  be  considered  just  as 
questionable  as  that  of  being  "  not  only  formally,  but  really 
and  completely  married  to  Lord  Percy  nine  years  preTious." 
But  it  happens  that  Percy  was  also  examined  before  Arch- 
bishop Cranmcr  and  Lord  Crumwell,  on  oath.  His  evi- 
dence was  solemn  and  remarkable.  "  I  do  swear,"  said  he, 
"  before  the  Blessed  aud  Most  Adorable  Sacrament,  that 
damnation  may  befall  me  hereafter,  if  ever  there  was  any 
contract  or  promise  of  marriage  between  Anna  Boleyn  and 
me,"  And  on  another  occasion  he  made  a  similar  declara- 
tion after  receiving  Holy  Communion.  In  the  face  of  this 
declaration  Archbishop  Cranmcr  declared  the  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  and  Anna  to  be  null  and  void  on  the  ground 
of  her  previous  engagement  to  Lord  Percy.  Cranmer'a 
own  register  places  him  in  the  wrong,* 

Archbishop  Cranmer's  letter  to  the  King  on  the  Queen's 
arrest,  whilst  speaking  of  her  former  goodness,  delicately 
insinuates  a   doubt   as  to  ber  present  inuooeucc.     "I  ■ 


■  Lunbttb  &IS.  i  State  Fitpen ;  Hiitory  of  Tiro  Qumiu, 


aceedingly  sorry,"  writes  the  Archbishop,  "  that  such  faults 
can  be  proved  against  the  Qucca  as  I  heard  of  iu  this  rela- 
tion."* This  was  just  the  kind  of  suggestive  sympathy  a 
idvice  Henry  desired  from  his  spiritual  councillor,  who, 
jodgiag  by  bia  conduct  in  the  divorce  of  Katharine,  aud 
other  matters,  in  all  probability  knew  his  master's  arrange- 
ments for  another  wife.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  _/f(ie 
doyt  before  the  arrest  of  the  Queen,  the  future  proceedings 
were  agreed  upon  as  to  her  trial.  A  special  commission — 
another  mockery  of  law — had  been  issued  on  the  25th  of 
April  to  various  noblemen  and  judges  for  the  investigation 
of  the  charges  to  be  preferred  against  the  Queen.  The 
Commissioners  having  been  duly  sworn,  they  adjourned  their 
proceediugs  to  the  10th  of  May,  to  send  bills  up  to  the 
grand  jury  against  the  Queen, f  Is  it  not  quite  clear  that 
these  preparations  were  known  to  many  persons  of  some 
distinction  and  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Court  ? 
Although  Cranmer's  name  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Commission  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  King's  wife,  five 
days  before  she  was  either  impeached  or  arrested,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Archbishop  was  not  fully 
aware  of  everything  that  was  beiug  concerted  for  the  ruin  of 
his  patroness.  Again,  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Cranmer  was  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  one  of  the  most  trusted 
of  that  body ;  he  was  also  the  King's  confidential  adviser. 
Henry  wrote  in  a  "  free  and  easy"  style  to  liis  Primate,  and 
couBolted  him  on  matters  which  he  revealed  to  no  other 
man  living.     It  is  evident  that  a  dark  and  murderous  plot 


was  concerted  for  the  deatnictioa  of  the  Queen.  The  King 
was,  nndoubtedljr,  at  the  head  of  that  conspiracy ;  the 
Seymour  intrigue  is  one  of  the  proofs  in  that  direction. 
C'rumwell  was  the  man  who  arranged  and  carried  out  the 
whole  Bchcme.  Could  Crumwcil  have  acted  without  Cran- 
nier's  knowledge?  They  were  on  close  terms  of  intimacy 
for  years,  and  on  ail  important  public  questions  they  were 
known  to  agree.     What  are  the  probabilities  of  the  ea»e  ? 

Sharon  Turner,  with  endent  reluctance,  considers  Cran- 
mer'a  letter  to  the  King  on  this  occasion  "open  to  some 
criticism."  "  Coidd  the  Archbishop,"  remarks  Mr.  Turner, 
"  forget  hia  own  obligations  to  the  Queen,  or  his  previous 
estimation  of  her  general  merits  ?"*  A  most  puerile  remark 
iu  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  approaches  Lord  Wiltshire' 
tiou  at  this  period  with  much  delicacy.     "  Lord  Wiltshire 
received  a  royal  order  to   attend  as  one  of  the  Peers   who 
were   to  hear   and   determine   the   fate    of   hia    daughter. 
He  obeyed  in  silence.     Those  who  had  meant  to  crush 
were  deceived.     Anna's  father  was  a  masculine  version 
herself.     For  many  years  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  em 
and  length  of  days  seemed  Icsa  to  him  than  to  almost 
other  man  on  earth.     Erasmus   had  not  written  for  him 
vain  Mb   noble    treatise    on    the    Preparation   for    Deatluj 
If   death    were    now    come    by    either    suddeu    stroke 
lingering    pain.    Lord    Wiltshire    and    his    children    wera| 
prepared  to  die."t 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's   enthusiasm   goes   too  far  wheo 
he  writes  in  this  fashiou  of  a  man  who  forced  hia  daughteC' 

•  Sbitron  Turner,  vol.  x.  p.  *37. 
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from  the  home  of  virtue  and  honour  at  Brie  Convent^  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  another  woman^s  husband.  Lord 
Wiltshire's  d^radation  did  not  end  with  the  immolation  of 
his  daughter.  A  lower  depth  of  shame  and  infamy  awaited 
him^  before  the  grave  closed  over  the  quondam  diplomatic 
agent  and  clever  envoy  of  Henry  Tudor. 

Mr.  Froude  contends  that  '^  Lord  Wiltshire  was  absent 
firom  the  trials  of  his  son  and  daughter^  but  was  present 
at  the  trial  of  the  other  prisoners.^'*  Lord  Wiltshire  being 
a  peer  of  the  realm  could  take  no  part  in  the  investigation 
of  the  charges  against  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton^  and  Smeaton. 
In  another  passage  Mr.  Froude  states  that  a  petty  jury 
was  returned  at  Westminster  for  the  trial  of  the  above* 
named  prisoners.  .  .  .  '"The  four  prisoners  were  brought 
to  the  bar.''  Mr.  Froude  does  not  explain  what  part  Lord 
Wiltshire  could  take  as  a  peer  in  the  trial  by  a  petty  jury. 
He  forgets  to  inform  his  readers  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  trial  was  conducted  was  almost  without  a  precedent  in 
English  history .f  Mr.  Froude  feels  displeased  at  posterity 
attributing  '^  wicked  or  unworthy  motives''  to  his  amiable  hero, 
Henry  Tudor.  Let  the  reader,  however,  closely  consider 
the  antecedents  of  the  monarch,  and  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  Jane  Seymour  at  the  very  period  of  Anna's 
impeachment  and  judicial  murder,  and  the  marriage  which 
took  place  in  a  few  hours  subsequent,  then  say  what  were 
the  King's  motives. 

Again  Mr.  Froude  remarks  of  the  Queen's  trial — 
''  We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  evidence,  for  we  do 
not  know  what  it  was.     We  cannot  especially  accuse  the 
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form  of  the  trials  for  it  was  the  form  which  was  always 
observed/'*  There  appears^  however,  to  have  been  but  one 
precedent  ''for  the  form*'  of  trial, — namely  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  judicial  murder  covers  with 
infamy  all  those  connected  with  it.  Simon  Featherstone, 
an  experienced  lawyer  in  Henry^s  reign,  has  recorded  his 
'conviction  that,  illegal  and  arbitrary  as  had  been  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  they  were 
marked  by  a  special  degree  of  equity  when  compared  with 
those  which  attended  the  case  of  Queen  Anna,  wherein,  at 
every  phase,  the  vengeful  intention  of  the  King  was  to  be 
distinctly  recognised.  Featherstone  regards  the  Seymour 
family  as  the  nucleus  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Queen. 
It  was  their  interest  to  be  so,  and  interest  in  those  times 
was  action. 


*  Froude,  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

LORD  ROCHFORD  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

Lord  Rochford  was  charged  with  crimes  amounting  to 
high  treason^  in  connection  with  his  sister's  case^  and  like 
the  Queen,  he  was  allowed  no  counsel  to  plead  his  cause. 
No  witnesses  were  called,  but  it  was  understood  that  his 
vnfe  was  the  chief  accuser.  He  was  confronted  with  no 
witness;  not  one  word  was  proved.  Yet,  judging  from  Mr. 
Fronde's  reasoning,  he  was  tried  "according  to  law,  and 
legally  condemned."  Some  of  the  jurors  expressed  their 
horror  at  a  man's  life  being  forfeited  upon  the  eyidence 
of  one  witness — and  that  witness  his  own  voife;  others 
referred  to  the  fact  that  no  witnesses  appeared  in  court  to 
prove  the  case  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  ''as  was  right 
in  law."  The  Attorney-general  replied  that  such  was  not 
necessary ;  the  Crown  prosecutors  were  satisfied  with  the 
statements  they  received,  and  the  Commissioners  and  Judges 
should  perform  their  duty  to  the  King.  ''  Is  the  prisoner 
guilty  or  not  guilty?"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  Audley.  A 
silence  ensued  for  some  minutes;  the  question  was  again 
put,  when,  with  a  shout,  the  Lords  Comm.issioners  pro- 
nounced the  words,  "  Guilty,  Guilty."  The  petty  jury  also 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  "  Stand  forward,  George 
Boleyn,once  known  as  Viscount  Bochford,"  was  uttered  by  the 
hoarse  voice  of  a  Crown  official.  Sentence  of  death,  with 
all  the  barbarous  concomitants  applied  to  treason,  was  at 
once  pronounced. 

E  B  2 
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''Since  I  am  to  die/'  said  Lord  Bochfoid,  ''I  will  onlj 
say  that  I  am  innocent.^'     He  leqnested  that  his  debts 
might  be  discharged  before  his  property  was  confiscated  to 
the  Crown.     This  was  a  reqnest  that  Lord  Cromwell  and 
his  Royal  Master  seldom^  if  erer,  granted  to  the  condemned. 
The  prisoner  was  immediately  lemoTcd  to  his  room^  where 
he  was  sabseqnently  Tisited  by  the  Judges,  and  intenrogated. 
He  calmly  listened  to  the  Tarions  charges,  renewed  again 
and  again.     At  length  he  said,  "Do  not,  my  lords,  imagine 
that  I  fear  to  die.     My  sister  has  to  share  my  misery.    On 
my  conacienoe,  I  dedaie  befixe  God  to  you  that  we  both  die 
innocent;  and  again  I  call  the  Almighty  God  to  witness  the 
trath  of  what  I  say.     Too,  my  lords,  to-day  are  high  and 
mighty;  bat  for  many  yean  past  yon  hare  seen  me  snch  as  yon 
are  now.    Tonr  torn  may  come.    If  yon  jndge  me  tmly  and 
honestly,  yon  will  say  that  I  am  free  from  gnilt.  ...  I 
hare  always  treated  the  Queen  as  a  sister,  and   as  a  lady. 
To  be  found  guilty,  and  to  be  ptyyrtd  guUtyj  by  an  honest 
jury,  is  a  very  different  thing." 

One  of  the  "  unblemished  lords ''  who  was  standing  in  the 
rdom  said  that  the  remarks  of  the  prisoner  were  audacious 
and  un-Christian.  Another  peer — I  believe  Lord  Clinton 
— observed  that  the  "  wicked  saying  deserved  death." 
The  Commissioners  ne^t  visited  the  Queen's  cell,  and 
cross-examined  her  in  a  manner  the  most  gross  and  un* 
fcelinir.  In  her  answen  she  was  dignified  and  queenly. 
•"*  My  lonis."  she  said.  -  I  am  broken  down  in  health,  and 
v^^x^rwheime^l  with  misery  and  sorrow.  I  am  desolate  and 
frieudlcs^.  Why  strive  to  add  more  bitterness  to  my  grief? 
AU  I   can  «ay  is  tltat,  on  my  salvation,  I  hare   committed 
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no  crime  nor  offence  in  any  form  against  the  King^s 
Highness/' 

Sir  Francis  Weston  is  represented  as  gentle,  kind-tern- 
pered  to  a  degree,  somewhat  romantic;  extravagant  and 
vain  in  the  splendour  of  his  dress ;  he  was  brave  and  single- 
Hearted,  honourable,  generous,  the  beloved  and  sole  object 
of  a  widowed  mother,  and  an  only  sister.  Sir  Henry 
Norris  was  blunt  and  rough,  but  brave  and  handsome; 
expert  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  possessing  a  vein  of 
pleasantry,  and  an  uncultured  but  ready  wit,  peculiarly 
acceptable  among  the  formalities  of  a  Court  like  Henry's. 

AU  the  accused  were  speedily  condemned.  The  prisoners 
wked  no  other  favour  than  a  little  time,  in  order  to  "  con- 
fess their  sins,  and  receive  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
4ttd  die  in  peace  with  God.''  That  favour  was  denied. 
Sir  William  Kingston  specially  waited  on  Lord  Crumwell 
concerning  the  request.  The  King  at  length  permitted 
them  to  have  a  confessor.  It  was  late  at  night  when  an 
old  Franciscan  friar.  Father  Barlow,  entered  Rochford's 
cell  The  good  father  had  been  the  schoolfellow  of  George 
Boleyn's  uncle,  and  had  known  him  from  childhood.  The 
meeting  and  parting  were  affecting.  It  is  stated  on  con- 
temporary authorities  that  Lord  Rochford  sent  messages  to 
^e  King  begging  for  mercy ;  and  it  is  even  alleged  that  he 
cjitreated  (in  a  long  letter)  his  wicked  wife  to  intercede  for 
mm  with  his  Highness.  This  statement  is  scarcely  pro- 
oable;  but  Cavendish,  who  was  about  the  Court  at  the 
ume,  affirms  that  Rochford  '^  petitioned  most  humbly  to 
•ftve  his  life  after  he  was  condemned."  If  Rochford's  life 
^ere  spared,  why  not  his  sister's  ?  Lady  Rochford  never 
troubled  herself  about  auy  message  of  mercy.     She  inclined 
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die  other  way.  Heniy,  bowefcr,  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
ahj  the  farother  and  lister;  and  in  soch  cases  he  always 
fulfilled  his  intention. 

Lord  Bochfofd  was  a  poet  of  some  merit,  and  also  well 
Tersed  in  mnnc.  He  was  the  author  of  a  lyric  popularly 
known  as  '^Farewell,  my  Late,''  which  it  is  said  he  sang  on 
the  night  hefore  his  ezecation.  A  doobtfnl  stoty.  He  was 
veiy  differently  employed  on  that  last  ni^t  of  his  existence. 
Here  are  the  words : — 

''  Farewell,  my  lute,  this  is  tiie  hst 
Lsbofur  tlist  tiioa  and  I  ihall  tasle, 

For  ended  is  that  we  began; 
Now  is  the  song  both  song  and  psst; 

My  lots  be  still,  lor  I  have  done." 

Some  moomfbl  lines  have  been  attribnted  to  Anna 
Boleyn,  and  it  is  contended  that  they  were  written  on  the 
night  of  her  condemnation.  Many  cirenmstances  tend  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  assertioii.  From  the  time  the  Queen 
received  sentence  until  the  next  morning  she  was  in  a  state 
of  dreadful  excitement^  and  quite  incapable  of  such  mental 
exertion. 

Father  Barlow  likewise  risited  the  other  prisoners^  all  of 
whom  he  had  known  in  happier  days.  The  unfortunate  victims 
seemed  much  reconciled  to  their  fate  after  they  had  received 
Holv  Communion.  The  Confessor  continued  his  labouTb 
all  night,  remaining  half  an  hour  with  each.  They  were 
a^suivd  bv  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  that  there  was  no 
chanco  of  their  lives  being  spared;  the  King's  constant 
exclamation  Ixnng.  "  Hang  them  up,  hang  them  up/'  If 
the  tyrant  believed  them  to  be  guilty,  he  could  not  have 
manifested  a  more  ardent  thirst  for  their  blood.  Great 
exertion  was  made  to  save  them.     The  dear  little  children 
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of  Norris*  were  thrown  in  the  King^s  way  to  beg  their 
father's  life ;  but  they  pleaded  in  vain.  He  dashed  them 
aside  with  a  fearful  oath.  The  relatives  of  Sir  Francis 
Weston  used  every  interest  to  procure  mercy.  The  French 
Ambassador  pleaded  for  him  in  the  name  of  his  Royal 
Master.  Lady  Weston  flung  herself  at  the  King^s  feet 
and  besought  him  to  have  pity  on  her  son.  The  beautiful 
young  wife  likewise  appealed  to  Henry  to  save  her  husband. 
She  offered  "  to  give  up  everything  in  the  world,  all  the 
property  the  family  possessed^''  "  Oh,  great  King,  do  not 
take  from  me  my  husband,  my  first  and  only  love ;  have 
mercy,  have  mercy,  as  you  will  some  day  yourself  appear 
before  the  Eternal  Judge.''  In  a  gruff  voice  the  tyrant 
King  replied,  ''No,  no,  I  will  not  /'  and  then  with  a  ferocious 
roar,  "  Let  him  hang,  let  him  hang.'^f 

The  night  preceding  the  execution  of  Lord  Rochford  and 
his  companions  the  King  gave  an  entertainment  at  Green- 
wich Palace.  His  Highness  led  Jane  Seymour  to  the  dance  ; 
''  trumpets  and  tabors  resounded  from  the  music  loft  /'  and 
their  notes  were  not  the  less  merry  that  she,  who  was  once 
the  brightest  when  those  sounds  of  revelry  were  heard,  then 
lay  in  the  Tower  awaiting  her  cruel  doom.  No  seemiug 
consciousness  of  a  proximate  tragedy  visited  the  ''  high* 
bom  guests ;''  no  throb  of  sorrow  mingled  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  music.  The  King  was  ''  all  courtesy,  and 
seemed  full  of  noisy  merriment,''  whilst  Jane  Seymour  was 
the  centre  of  attraction.  Next  to  her  in  beauty  and  magni- 
ficent robes,  blazing  in  diamonds,  appeared  Lady  Rochford, 
whose  husband  was,  through  her  unnatural  instrumentality, 


*  Sir  Henry  Norris  was  one  of  the  witneflses  to  the  clandestine  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Anna  Boleyn,  and  was  known  to  the  King  from  childhood. 
t  Letters  of  Carlo  Logsrio  to  Father  Cabrera^  of  the  Spanish  Embassy. 


to  die  a  fev  hours  later.  Shortly  before  the  morning  dawn 
the  revellers  departed  from  Greenwich,  and  many  of  tbem 
tnufct  have  heard  the  solemn  tones  of  the  great  bell  of  a 
neighbouriag  church  announcing  prayers  for  those  who  were 
at  that  moment  walking  in  chains  to  the  Tower  Hill,  to  bid 
a  long  farewell  to  a  world  which  had  proved  to  them  at 
their  last  hour  to  be  one  of  deception  and  injustice.  Ere 
the  lark  hod  commenced  its  melodious  welcome  to  the 
ere  the  May-dew  evaporated  in  his  expanding  rays, 
the  gossamer  had  vanished  from  the  grass,  or  the  eh 
heather  had  been  flit  over  by  startled  bird,  or  trodden  by 
wandering  lamb/'  Rochford  end  his  companions  reached  the 
scaffold,  where  some  hundred  people  had  loitered  from  mid- 
night. The  iucidents  were  marked  and  painful.  On  the 
way  to  the  scafl'old  young  Lord  Surrey,  the  companion  and 
friend  of  Rochford,  rushed  forward  to  take  his  farewell.  The 
"  leave-taking"  of  two  youug  and  gitVed  poets  was  a  scene 
which  moved  even  the  thoughtless.  In  the  words  of  Maietcr 
Featherstone, "  Meo  cried  and  sobbed  like  children.  Maister 
Kingston  turned  his  head  aside,  for  gaoler  thongh  he  was,  he 
felt  a  human  sorrow  at  seeing  four  fine  young  men  going  to  a 
death  so  preconcerted,  and  so  Bagitiously  compassed.  Sir 
Francis  Weston  asked  the  people  to  pray  for  them,  to  which 
all  replied,  '  We  will,  we  will.'  Lady  Weston  waa  present, 
and  held  up  a  crucifix  to  her  son.  A  broken-hearted 
scream  was  heard  from  several  young  dames  of  high  qualitie 
and  noble  blood,  hut  the  guard  did  not  }>ermit  them  to 
approach.  It  was  three  of  the  clock,  and  tlie  morning  looked 
gloomy  for  the  month  of  May."* 


*  Tb*  sbova  liM  beta  modarnUed  tod  oondaatMi. 
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A  London  alderman^  who  was  present^  has  left  a  de* 
■cription  of  the  scene^  and  noted  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  ;  many  inquiring,  ''  Where  is  all  this  to  end  V^  The 
old  burgher  adds  : — ''  The  Ladye  Anna  was  not  much  liked 
by  the  people.  The  women^  in  particular^  hated  her,  and 
swore  by  the  Virgin  Mother  that  she  was  not  a  'true 
woman/    They  loved  the  memory  of  good  Queen  Kate/'* 

The  King  had  so  far  commuted  the  sentence  that  the 
''  gentlemen^'  were  to  suffer  by  the  axe,  and  not  the  rope. 
The  good  Franciscan  father  stood  by  his  penitents  to  the 
last  They  kissed  the  Cross,  embraced  each  other,  and 
'^  spoke  their  last  adieux/'  Lord  Rochford  exhorted  his 
companions  to  die  nobly  in  their  innocence.  They  gathered 
close  to  him,  held  him  by  the  hands ;  all  were  intensely 
affected,  each  asked  pardon  of  the  other  for  any  offence  he 
might  have  committed  at  any  time.  Rochford,  on  behalf 
of  his  ill-fated  friends  and  himself,  addressed  the  populace.f 

It  is  stated  that  Lord  Rochford  made  a  second  declara- 
tion of  his  innocence,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  and  within 
a  few  moments  of  his  final  preparation.  His  last  words 
were  : — "  Mother  of  God,  intercede  for  me ;  Lord  Jesus 
have  mercy  on  my  soul.''  Having  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  with  much  reverence,  his  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  he 
was  led  to  the  block  by  the  Sheriff's  men;  he  knelt  down, 
the  signal  was  given ;  the  headsman  advanced,  the  '^  five 


*  The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  London  oould  never  be  induced  to  style 
Adda  Boleyn  Queen.  Every  circumstance  in  connection  with  Anna's  private 
and  public  history  proves  that  she  was  merely  the  Queen  of  a  party — a  party 
who  were  alike  indifferent  to  religious  principles  and  to  national  honour. 

t  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign ;  Lingard,  vol.  v.  ;  Strickland, 
voL  ii. ;  History  of  Two  Queens,  vol.  iv. 
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minutes'  grace''  expired;  no  messenger  of  mercy  arrived.  The 
Sheriff  waved  his  wand  for  the  last  time^  and  after  two  terrific 
blows  from  the  executioner's  weapon  the  head  of  George 
Viscount  Bochford  was  severed  from  the  bodj.  Unit 
perished  in  the  bloom  of  manhood  an  accomplished  acholarj 
a  man  of  genius^  a  sweet  poet^  a  musician^  and  an  amiable 
gentleman. 

Walpole  remarks  that  ''  Rochford  rose  to  a  position  like 
Lord  Bivers^  through  his  sister  Eliiabeth  Woodevylle,  and 
was  innocently  sacrificed  on  her  account''  There  is  no 
case  ir  point  between  the  alleged  crimes  of  Bivers  and  thoee 
of  Rochford.  Both  men  were  unlike  in  abilities  and  men- 
tal culture.  Anthony  Woodevylle  was  young,  handsome^ 
brave,  and  learned,  but  possessed  by  that  sordid  feeling 
which  characterized  his  fiunily,  and  sometimes  won  the 
contempt  of  the  populace.  So  much  for  being  Court 
favourites  of  those  times. 

To  return  to  Henry's  victims.  The  tragedy  was  not 
yet  coucluded.  The  other  three  gentlemen  were  com- 
pelled to  stand  by  at  this  fearful  scene.  They  did  so 
with  brave  hearts^  each  awaiting  his  own  turn  with  calm- 
ness and  fortitude.  Few  words  were  spoken.  Father 
liarlow  aceompauied  each  of  them  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, where  tliey  ealled  on  the  Almighty  to  witness  their 
iiuK>eeiK*e  of  the  erimes  with  which  they  were  charged ; 
they  further  deelared  the  Queen  to  be  an  innocent  and  a 
dtvply  injured  woman ;  they  begged  of  their  friends  and 
rt^latives  to  pray  for  their  souls'  health,  and  told  the  people 
to  n-meuibiT  that  they  died  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Miu-riee  relates  something  to  the  same  eflTect.  No  one 
doubted  their  religious  sentiments.      Everyone  present  was 
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affected  by  the  personal  appearance  and  simple  address  of 
Sir  Francis  Weston.  "  Even  the  executioner,"  writes 
Cohbam,  '^  shed  tears/'  This  softness  of  heart  in  a  busy 
headsman  of  Henry's  reign  is  exceptionally  noteworthy,  if 
true.  A  Flemish  gentleman,  Paul  Deboch,  who  was  pre- 
sent, states  that  the  blood  was  flowing  copiously  about  the 
scaffold,  and  the  headless  bodies, ''  half  undressed,''  remained 
there  for  some  hours.* 

It  has  been  stated  by  spectators  that  Anna  Boleyn  wit- 
nessed the  execution  from  a  window  in  the  Tower.  There 
is  as  little  foundation  for  this  story  as  for  that  of  her  father 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  visiting  her  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  her  own  death.  The  unhappy  lady  was  aban- 
doned by  all  her  kindred,  and  those  who  guarded  her  in  the 
Tower  were  "  cruelly  exacting  in  their  watching."  So  says 
Margaret  Lee.  Crumwell's  brother  was  present  at  the 
Tower  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  has  left  on  record 
an  account  of  the  ''  brave  and  Christian  manner  in  which 
Lord  Bochford  and  his  companions  died,  and  that  the 
Queen  was  not  allowed  to  witness  the  scene." 

At  five  minutes  to  four  of  the  clock  on  this  sad 
May  morning  the  slaughter  had  ended,  and  the  executioners 
sat  down  in  a  businesslike  manner  to  divide  their  blood- 


*  Godwin*!  Annals.  There  is  no  oificial  record  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Roch- 
fbrd  and  his  companions  extant ;  every  document  was  destroyed.  The  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  aro,  in  many  instances,  gathered  from  foreign  sources — 
letters,  diaries,  and  traditions.  Scant  as  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
those  sources,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  King  and  bis  Council  acted 
in  a  most  murderous  spirit  towards  those  unfortunate  gentlemen.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  are  MSS.  in  some  of  the  Continental  libraries,  Venice  in 
particular,  that  will  yet  reveal  the  true  history  of  the  plot  to  murder  Anna 
Boleyn. 
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itttbwd   sfoiL      The    suMnble    servitor   Smatea,  'not 

Wiojt  a  gmtinttB^*'  nt  consigned  to  tbe  huieBSB,  and 

dc^tttirbed  bgr  Ae  rope  awarded  to  oommon  Balebcton. 

It  is  Bov  ccrtaia  tkat  Smcaton  was  racked  to  estott  a  com* 

kssuB^  and  W  if  aiiiid  fiim,  bat  being  threatened  wiA  a 

MK  "^simve  iroma^''  be  cried  oat,  ''I  wiU  teU  aIL*» 

Tbn  die  Taift  kmab  mscian  of  the  Qaeen,  who  Ibflowed 

bcr  '^  tmfTwbiefle  like  a  spoiled  child,''  as  Thomas  Wjatt 

woaU  have  i(^  etuatiaated  bb  rojal  patroness  in  a  vile 

■Kaannr.     GraftiM   states    that    Admiral    FitsWilliam,   a 

*^  cfleatue  of  the  King:,  iadaccd  Smeaton  to  sign  a  oonfies- 

«M..  and  theft  be  vimU  riKcive  an  immediate  pardom.     Tht 

<«j«jfeMkva  was  s^aed.  a»d  SammMaammMhamffedikaikemiifki 

$ft  m  ftt&fs  ^n  tkt  /effc  ef  wrkmi  meemrred/*     This  was 

^«ffT  bke  LmI  Ortusirell  s  mode  of  action.     ''  Two  boors 

UMr.*^  wR^es  IVowtcT.  *''**caase  a  BKssage  from  the  King 

vuk  ibir  vvcuj^  *  HatjC  b&m  ap  at  once/  "     It  is  supposed 

;>.a:  >r::!^A"oT,  ,l>^i  vt^lunL:   rW   ri^*^  of  religion.     Neither 

V*:-^'  'ivifcrl»,-*  v,x  IVt'rc^  ib?  Almorer  were  permitted   to 

>of  >.'"'.      ■'  v>;:ti^  rL  JlIC  :irf   K::i£:/'  observes  Pomeroy, 

"  y.j*.v  CAX\  Tif*A:.r*  ?,'ir  TC^TfVT.i:T,i:  :i.»  wretched  man  from 

s.-v.rx  *  .^■i•^^  "*jiv    X'\Ti:»if  i:jfT  4-:icapated  that  at  the  last 

Tr^.r..v;T.;  V^i"  ^v»3;V.  r,v'j.r:  :ii   o:ci:rt«ion  thev  had    extorted 

:- .*•  >■>  -A^  '•'    ^•'''  *i'-"*^   *  «wcA  lime.''      So  Smeaton 

vv*">*>vv.     ^^*'i  -:■■'*''  ^  ''^-"  ^'-•-  ^"-'^  ''"^'•i^  *^  existence  in  the 

\.>.'T       .VT..1  "iv'-A^T.   ^-w.  T«7iiir.rx  to  meet  death  upon 

\j»,^    N.x:  v.-.\  *r.*  :•■ :  :•:  "'i^'    ""^.tj^:  brATiless  and  unna- 

•  V..I.V.VI   -\s,  »    \  .  iii.i>.».t>       S     ."miio  V»riT'i«>a  f  iitfL.    of   EngUnd; 
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tural  characters  connected  with  Henrv's  Court.     She  was 

the  daughter  of  Lord  Morley.*    At  the  time  of  her  marriage 

with  George  Boleyn  she  was  a  young  widow.     She  dressed 

magnificently^  whether  as  Jane  Parker  or  Lady  Bochford. 

The  courtiers  feared  and  hated  her.     There  was  something 

ungracious  and  insolent  in  her  smile ;  the  white  teeth  which 

it  fully  disclosed  adorned  a  mouth  of  symmetrical  beauty. 

She  was  very   handsome^  tall^  somewhat  large  in  person^ 

And  commanding  in  manner,  with  a  pale,  almost  brunette, 

oomplexion,  and  hair  of  jet  black.     Her  brow  was  ^'  wide 

sind  full  of  intellect/^  her  dark  eyes  seemed  to  read  the  very 

80ul  of  those  who  addressed  her.     Weston,  Wyatt,  and  the 

^ntlemen  of  the  Court  disliked  her ;  the  Queen  and  her 

ladies  feared  her  malice ;  she  had  a  violent  temper,  and  was 

deceitful  and  treacherous.     During  the  divorce  controversy 

the   ladies  of  Henry's  Court  had  several  sharp  discussions 

upon  the  projected  elevation  of  Anna  Boleyn  to  the  throne. 

The  King  interposed  and  sent  three  of  the  '^  noisy  dames'' 

to  the  Tower  for  a  month ;  they  were  then  discharged  with 

a  reprimand.     Strange  to  say.  Lady  Rochford  was  one  of 

the  "  patriotic  three,"  as  a  writer  of  the  last  century  styled 

them.       Lady  Rochford  held  the  ofiSce  of  maid  of  honour 

to  Queen  Katharine  for  several  years.     At  a  subsequent 

period  she  joined  the  King's  party,  and  became  a  royal 

favourite. 

Tradition  states  that  one  person  listened  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Lord  Rochford's  execution  with  a  smile.     As  the 


*  Lord  Morley  was  the  literary  friend  of  the  PriDceea  Mary,  and  to  his  honour 
be  it  told,  did  not  forsake  the  Prinoess  at  the  period  of  her  father's  penecntion 
of  his  "  onoe-beloved  daughter.''  I^dy  Morley  was  a  true  woinan«  and  the 
devoted  friend  of  Queen  Katharine. 


Bound  of  the  minute-gun  reacbed  Greenwich,  Jane  Hochffrd 
stood  before  her  toilet-glass,  her  maguificent  dress  &ud 
jewels  not  yet  withdrawn  after  the  night's  revelry ;  her 
cheek  was  flushed  with  evil  passions,  her  frame  trembling 
with  emotion.  She  spoke  not,  but  those  who  were  near  her 
taarked  her  countenance  and  read  her  fearful  glance  when 
the  concerted  signal  announced  that  her  husband  was'  no 
more.*  How  pregnant  with  memories  must  have  l)een  the 
mind  of  that  unnatural  and  foresworn  wife  as  she  contrasted 
the  pomp  of  her  dress,  the  heartless  revelry  in  which  she 
had  just  participated,  and  the  gallant  but  deserted  victim 
who,  in  the  pride  and  confidence  of  love,  had  led  her  to  the 
altar,  and  whom  her  perjured  tongue  had,  in  return,  con- 
signed to  the  scaffold.  The  dangerous  court  of  a  tyrant 
should  be  the  natural  region  for  apprehensive  thought.  Did 
no  premonition  of  her  own  fate  visit  the  brain  of  the  guilty 
wife,  whose  husband  through  her  means  now  lay  headless  in 
the  Tower  ?  Are  not  such  offences  the  result  of  a  dominant 
wickedness  ?  The  crimes  of  the  King  begat  the  wickednesw 
of  his  surroundings,  and  men  and  women  were  gradually 
led  into  the  path  of  unrighteousness,  by  ambition,  by  fear, 
or  by  example.  All  in  high  places  have  responsibilities 
graduated  by  their  power.  How  incalculable,  then,  is  the 
responsibility  of  a  monarch  who  owns  no  guide  but  his 
passions  and  his  pride,  and  with  no  limit  to  his  ability  to 
gratily  them  I  ^B 


*  Umj  I^ngtoo,  a,  raUtivB  of  Lkdj  Rochford'i,  wai  prsHnt,  mDd  dtminbam 
bar  friBtul  u  the  molt  beautiful  woman  at  Henry's  Coart  :  and  fnrtlwr,  that 
Jkne  Seymour  waa  loniatimei  jealoui  at  bm.  Many  yean  aubeequent  Dams 
LangtoQ  Turaiahed  liuly  Fitzwmller  with  a  minute  aocaunt  of  I^^  B 
daiiieftnour  on  tha  night  in  qucaUon. 
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In  Dublin^  and  other  parts  of  the  Pale^  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion was  raised  for  the  fate  of  Sir  Thomas  Brereton ;  and 
also  for  that  of  Anna  Boleyn^  who  had  long  previously  lost 
her  Irish  popularity^  which  must  have  been  very  briefs  and 
probably  contingent  on  Wolsey^s  proposed  espousal  of  her 
with  her  Irish  cousin^  James  Butler.  Some  time  before  the 
overthrow  of  Anna^  Sir  Thomas  Brereton  was  despatched  to 
Ireland  to  put  down  an  insurgent  moTcment  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pale.  He  obeyed  the  King's  command  with  great 
barbarity^  burning  houses  and  slaying  women  and  children.* 
Hence  the  cause  of  his  memory  being  so  execrated  in 
Ireland. 


*  IriiOk  Stftte  Papen,  yoL  iL 


» 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  QUSKN'S   DIATH-WA&RANT. 

Thi  reader  lias  seen  the  levity  of  the  King  at  the 
Greenwich  bell — **  time  end  curcumatanceB''  oonaideied,  it 
aeems  elmoet  impoesible  to  realise  facts,  but  that  they  are 
ao  thoroughly  anthenticated.  In  a  few  hours  later  the 
heartless  monarch  attended  the  Council  Chamber,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  his  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  Lord 
Crumwell,  his  councQ,  and  the  secretaries,  he  signed  the 
death-warrant  which  consigned  the  once  idolized  Anna  to 
the  headsman  on  the  following  day.  Sir  Richard  Crumwell, 
a  Royal  favourite,  states  that  the  King  evinced  no  emotion 
on  signing  the  warrant,  but  seemed  rather  in  good  humour, 
handing  it  (the  fatal  parchment)  to  the  Chancellor  saying, 
with  a  smile — "  There,  I  have  done  my  part  in  vindicating 
the  Imry  What  law  ?  The  tyrant's  capricious  will. 
Crumwell  adds: — "The  King  immediately  retired;  and 
the  Lords  looked  one  at  another,  but  did  not  dare  to  wag 
their  tongues  for  fear." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  warrant  was  signed  by 
tN^wmisd^ion  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  warrant 
>KUh  Uenrv^s  wcIUknown  signature  was  amongst  the  State 
)VA)><'r»  of  Sl^mo  twenty  years  ago,  and  is,  perhaps,  there 
%\\\\  T\\cvt  Ktc  so^-eral  cases  on  record  where  Heury 
iUihuHsl  lW  nuv^t  nndictive  feeling  in   signing  the  death- 
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warrants  of  illustrious  subjects.  In  after  years  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  followed  his  example  in  this  mode  of 
action,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

Anna's  fate  was  decided  without  pity  or  remorse.  On 
the  day  the  King  signed  the  death-warrant  he  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  when  "  he  made 
final  arrangements^'  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen  on  the 
following  day.  Henry's  instructions  were  of  a  minute  and 
business-like  character,  and  he  spoke  in  high  spirits.  This 
information  is  derived  from  Kingston's  confidential  note  to 
Lord  Crumwell,  now  to  be  found  amongst  the  MSS. 
records  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor. 

On  Thursday  Anna  was  occupied  at  intervals  in  prayer 
.and  writing  letters  to  persons  whom  she  had  injured  at 
different  periods.  On  the  same  day  she  sent  Lady 
Kingston  '^  on  a  second  mission  "  to  the  Princess  Mary,  to 
implore  of  her,  ''  on  bended  knees,  to  pardon  the  wrongs 
and  insults  she  had  offered  to  her,  when  exercising  a  step- 
mother's, authority."* 

In  the  face  of  this  statement,  so  well  authenticated, 
Mr.  Dixon  contends  that  the  Princess  Mary  was  treated 
very  kindly  by  her  step-mother.  Miss  Aikin,  a  high 
Anglican  authority,  states  that  Anna  Boleyn  ^^  exercised 
towards  the  Princess  Mary  a  high  degree  of  insolence  and 
harshness/'t  Nothing,  however^  could  exceed  the  sorrow  of 
the  fallen  Queen  for  her  ill-treatment  of  the  Princess  Mary. 
The  day  passed,  and  with  the  twilight  of  the  May 
evening  the  hopes  of  the  Queen  had  fled.    The  preparations 


*  John  Speed  first  published  this  iucideot;  Queens  of  England,   vol.  il. 
p.  600 ;  Lingard,  toI  y.  p.  75. 

t  Lucy  Aikin'i  Court  of  Slizabeth,  voL  i.  p.  29. 

VOL.  I.  r  p 
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for  her  execution  were  going  on^  almost  within  her  hearing. 
In  this   last  sad  night  what  shadows  of  the  past  must  have 
risen  before  her !     She  paced  the  room  many  times ;  then 
retired   to  her  humble   oratory^  and   knelt  before  a  silver 
crucifix^  the   gift  of  her  early  friend^   Claude^    Queen   of 
France.     Another  memorial  of  the   past    was    the    beads 
which  Dr.  Oardyner  brought  her  from  Rome.     Here  Anna 
prayed  for  some  time  alone.     Again^  she  would  speak  to 
her  ladies,  and  make  some  loving  allusions  to  Hever  Castle ; 
the   hazel   walk,  the  grotto,  and  her  old  domestics.     At 
times   she  became  intensely  excited,  exclaiming,  ''Wher&-  ^ 
is   my    father  V^     "  Has  he   deserted  me  at  this  dreadful^r3 
moment?''     "Oh,    father,  why  have  you  joined  with  m^  ^j^V 
enemies V^     "Do  you  believe  me  guilty  V*     " Oh,  no,  yoiK-w^^u 
do  not;  you  cannot.'*     "Where  am  I?"     "Oh,  my  braiDdx-^iv 
is  distracted."     "Oh,  mother,  mother,  dear  kind  mother^ -ar ^r, 
where  are  you  ?     Have  you  forgotten  your  own  Nan  ?''■*'  ^  *•'* 
"I  have  been  cruelly  handled  by  the  King's  Council.     Alf  ^^^U 
my  friends  have  abandoned  me;  and  even  the  poor  whoocB'om 
I  aided  have  shouted,  'Down  with  her.'    Oh,  Mother  of  Ood  Mz^^ ; 
oh,  Jesus,  give  me  strength  to  meet  death  as  I   should.^  ^  M!* 
The  entrance  of  Father  Thirlwall  gave  her  some  comforr— ^-rt 
He  prayed  with  her  for  nearly  an  hour.     The  holy  wat^^*^:^/ 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  which  she  desired^  was  broughM'^'fit 
to  her  this  eveniDg  by  Margaret  Lee.     Lord    Crumw4 
gave  full  permission  for  the  free  exercise  of  every  religio 
rite  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.      So  wrote  her  confessor.f 


*  Lady  Wiltshire  was  AnDa*s  stepmother.     Her  own  mother  was  dead  Ibi^-'^ 
and- twenty  years  at  this  period. 

+  Tbirlwairs  Last  Hours  of  Anna  Boleyn ;   Kingston's  Letters  to  hiBrd 
Crumwell ;  AichsBlogia^  vol.  ii  ;  Liogard,  vol.  ▼.  *  ^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV, 

WAS  ANNA  A  LUTHERAN  OR  A  CATHOLIC? 

Much  misrepresentation  has  taken  place  on  the  question  of 
the  Queen^s  religion.  I  am  therefore  compelled,  again  and 
again,  to  return  to  this  matter,  so  obstinately  debated  by 
Tiuious  writers  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  others  of  the  same  ^  disguised  party/'  it  is 
alleged,  visited  the  Queen  on  several  occasions,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  last  night  of  her  existence  they  brought 
her  ''  Gospel  comfort  /'  that  "  the  King  sent  Dr.  Cranmer  to 
her  as  a  confessor;"  then  again,  ''Cranmer  gave  her 
comfort  from  the  Reformed  faith.'^  Did  the  "  Reformed 
faith"  acknowledge  ''confession  or  the  Real  Presence?" 

No  one  but  those  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Latin  Church 
could  assert  that  Henry  sent  Cranmer  to  the  Queen  as  a 
confessor.  Sharon  Turner  contends  that  Dr.  Cranmer 
visited  the  Queen  on  the  1 6th  of  May — three  days  before 
the  execution — as  a  confessor.  For  this  statement  he  gives 
a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Kingston.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  letter  named  is  genuine,  because  it  is 
contradicted  by  so  many  circumstances.  It  is  afSrmed  by 
other  historians — Protestant  historians — that  the  Queen 
desired  to  have  Father  Devett,  a  "  good  old  priest  who  was 
long  known  to  her  family."  All  the  "  intricate  surround- 
ings" of  the  case  at  once  pronounce  that  the  Archbishop 
would  be  the  last  man  living  she  would  have  selected  for  a 

F  f2 
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confessor  on  that  special  occasion.    Even  Heniy  would  recoil 
from  such  a  sacrilege;  for  base  and  reckless  as  he  was  at 
this  juncture^  he  would  not  send  as  a  ^  confessor*'  to  his 
dying  wife  a  man  whol^k  he  knew  had  violated  his  religious 
vows.     Anna  Boleyn  likewise  was  aware  of  the  Archbishop 
having   a  wife ;  and  further^  that  his  morals  unfitted  him 
for   any  office  of  religion.     As  a  Latin  Catholic  she  could 
not  accept  his  "  spiritual  labours'*  on  her  behalf.     However 
repentance  may  be  shunned  or  adjourned^  a  settled  hour  of 
death   compels  the  human  soul  which  desires  salvation  to 
an  iron  earnestness.     This  was^  for  Anna,  no  moment  for 
self-deception,   or  for  the  acceptation    of  deceit.     What, 
then,  was  the  nature  of  Cranmer's  visit  ?     His  '^  diplomatic 
note'*   to  the   King  may   be   considered  as  the  key  to  the    ^^^^e 
alleged  interview.     Father  Thirlwall  was  in  fact  the  con-  — . 
fessor  chosen  by  Anna  Boleyn  on  the  occasion ;  he  visited 
her   daily,  and   to  him   she  made,  what  is  known  in  the  ^»  .die 
Catholic  Church  as  a  "  general  confession.**     Father  Devett^;^^t1 
also  attended,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is   describedE>^»Ned 
as  a  '^  hard-hearted  man,'*  sent  specially  Father  Lavenue,  is       ^  a 
French  theologian,  to  '' instruct  the  Queen  in  all  the  intri.ir*:K:ri- 
cate   doctrines  of  the   Church.'*     Father  Lavenue  report-^  r^Kfts 
that  '^  her  Highness  was  well  informed  upon  all  the  doctrine^^ -cies 
of  the  Catholic   faith  in  her  youth."     No  doubt  she  Trnarw  "^u 
well  instructed  in  her  youth.     Her  two  uncles  were  priests ^^'^to, 
and  men  of  an   exemplary  character;  besides,  the  fSuniLC-Kiiy 
had  two  chaplains.     Nothing,  however,  was  more  abhorrei^r'^iit 
to  the  Boleyn  family  than  the  '^  religious"  movement  th^^  .ea 
going  forward  in  Germany. 

Matthew  Parker  has  been  frequently  named  as  a  *'  Boj      »a/ 
Chaplain  and  confidential  friend"  of  the  Queen.     Again^^  / 
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repeat^  that  there  were  many  royal  chaplains ;  the  office 
was  ''  honorary'*  as  to  most  of  them ;  it  was  a  road  to  pro- 
motion through  Court  intrigue  or  favour — a  very  dis- 
creditable manner  of  gaining  preferment.  Parker  was  not 
CMrdained  until  1527^  and  he  received  no  licence  to  preach 
for  six  years  subsequently.*  The  first  pulpit  discourses  he 
ever  delivered  were  in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  Katharine ; 
he  was  recommended  to  the  Court  party  for  this  purpose  by 
Dr.  Skype,  Bishop  of  Hertford,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
Boleyn  family.  Peto  describes  Parker's  sermons  in  favour 
of  Anna  B(deyn  as  '^  lying  discourses,  filled  with  shameful 
flattery  of  the  King  and  his  brazen  mistress/'f  Peto  is  a 
high  authority.  For  his  pulpit  advocacy  of  the  divorce 
Parker  was  appointed  to  a  deanery  in  Norfolk,  and  '^  other 
favours  followed.*'  Posterity  owes  to  several  historians  the 
statement  that  Parker's  ''  Reformation  sermons  aroused  the 
King  and  Anna  Boleyn  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the 
Church."  But  Parker  preached  no  such  sermons  in  the 
presence  of  either  King  or  Queen.  He  was  too  astute  and 
too  timorous  to  endanger  his  liberty  or  his  life  in  a  cause 
like  that.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having  done  so,  but 
there  are  letters  and  other  documents  still  to  be  seen  which 
prove  that  he  was  ready  to  promote  the  divorce  of  Katharine 
by  any  means  the  King  suggested.  Nothing  creditable 
can  be  related  of  Parker  in  Henry's  reign.  In  the  case  of 
the  Six  Acts  his  conduct  was  characterised  by  the  circum<- 
spect  cowardice  then  prevailing)  and  by  the  ^exibility  of  a 
man   who  had  no  regard  for  truth.     For  years  he  was  in 


*  Arohbishopi  of  Canterbury,  yoL  iz. 
t  Letter  of  Father  Peto  to  Maurice  Chaonoy. 
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the  habit  of  oelebratmg  Massj  ftlmoat  daily,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  had  violated  his  tows  of  celibacy.     In  truth 
he  was  a  fearful  hypocrite.    Etch  his  firiendj  Jcdin  Bradfivd, 
considered  him  a  master  of  deception,  "  celebrating  Mi 
with  Popish  piety,  and  immediately  after  calling  the  Mi 
a  Popish  &ble.^*     Who  could  have  fidth  in  the  principles 
of  such  a  "  reformer  of  religion?^     Yet  sereral  writers  of 
high  repute  place  his  name  amongst  ''  The  Apostles  of  the 
Beformation."     The  reason  is  obrious.     Matthew  Ptaiker 
became  EUiabeth's  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Amongst 
the  renal  and  obsequious  prelates  of  Elisabeth's  reign  none 
more  willingly  yielded  to  her  whims  or  her  de^otiam  than 
did  Matthew  Parker.     Hie  reason  I  introduce  the  name  of 
Parker  here  is  in  rdation  to  Anna  Boleyn,  and  his  '*  in- 
teiesting  interriew  with  her  in  the  Towo'.''     Tlie  reader  is 
aware  with  what  religious  sentiments  Anna  died;  therefbte, 
th«f^  i»  the  strongest  probabilitT  that  she  did  not ''  recom- 
mend her  child  EUiabeth  to  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  yuung 
pritft^t  who$o  dr»t  sermons  wei^  pn^ached  in  favour  of  the 
div\>rve    of    Kacharine    of    ArragoD/>     Although    Anna 
Bs>IeYU   made  no  public  maniftescation  of   her  regret   for 
haviu^  vkxie  a  dreadful  wrong  to  Queen  Katharine,   ncTcr- 
lheietf»   it  is   «ell  auchentioated  that   she  looked  on  that 
iucikleuc   as  the  blacke«c  and  most  deadly  crime  of  her  life, 
le«fthlir^c  ^  it  did  Co  so  manT  juhik'ial  murders  and  massacres 
ik^Hx^asHxt   the   Land.     Tbembre*  in  the  hour  of  her  re- 
|Hmcausre.  Atuia  Boiieva  aiu;»t  iuve  looked  upon  the  denes 
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who  promoted  the  divorce  as  heing  far  more  wicked  than 
herself.  She  repented  with  the  tears  and  humility  of  a 
Magdalen,  hut  those  who  gave  her  evil  counsel  had  no 
regret — no  remorse  for  the  part  they  had  taken.  Standing  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity  the  fallen  Queen  shrank  from  the 
presence  and  advice  of  spiritual  counsellors  like  Parker. 
In  fact,  the  whole  narrative  of  the  *'  interesting  interviews 
at  the  Tower''  is  pure  fiction;  It  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Foxe,  Burnet,  and  men  of  similar  veracity.  It  is 
curious  that  Dean  Hook  also  clings  to  this  assertion  so 
obstinately  put  forward  by  unreliable  historians.  The 
Dean,  in  alluding  to  the  ''  friendly''  relations  which  existed 
between  Dr.  Parker  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  observes  : — 

''  Parker  could  never  banish  from  his  mind  his  last  in- 
terview with  the  unfortunate  Queen  Anna,  and  her  solemn 
appeal  to  him  to  be  the  friend  and  protector  of  her 
infant."* 

The  closing  scene  of  Anna's  life  should  satisfy  Dean 
Hook  that  there  is  no  probable  proof  of  the  "  interview  " 
with  Parker.  In  another  chapter  of  the  same  volume  the 
Dean  says — ''Dr.  Parker's  visits  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween." This  passage  is  in  reference  to  his  office  of 
chaplain. 

Amongst  the  many  admissions  of  Dean  Hook  as  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Anna  Boleyn  about  the  period  of 
her  fall,  he  remarks : — ''  If  Queen  Anna  had  expressed  a 
doubt  on  Transubstantiation  or  Purgatory,  or  the  Invocation 
of  Saints,  or  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  or  Auricular  Con- 
fession, or  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Royal  controversialist 


*  ArchbUbops  of  Canterbury  (Life  of  Parker),  vol  ix.  p.  480. 
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would  have  translated  her  from  the  matrimonial  conch  to 
the  scaffold/^*  These  admissions  are  valnable,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  other  evidence. 

Speed  declares  that  Anna  was  '^  a  pillar  of  the  Gospel,'' 
meanings  says  a  Puritan  commentator— that  she  was  ''a 
Ood-fearing  Protestant/'  In  another  chapter  the  same 
author  states  that  the  Queen  was  '^  accounted  a  Lutheran ; 
and  her  '^  religion  was  different  from  all  Papal  forms. 
Speed  is  silent  as  to  the  Queen's  preparation  for  death. 
Burnet  wishes  his  readers  to  believe  that  Anna  ''  received 
some  impressions  of  the  Reformation  at  the  Court  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Alen9on."  And  again: — "  The  people  generally 
understood  that  she  was  a  Lutheran.^'  Now^  these  allega- 
tions  are  overthrown  by  well-certified  fact8. 

Rapin  dissents  from  his  personal  friends,  Burnet  and 
Strype,  as  to  the  services  rendered  by  Anna  Boleyn  to  the 
Reformation.  He  "  cannot  discover  where  the  Queen  pro- 
moted Protestantism.'^f  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
alleged  visits  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  the  Tower,  *'  bear- 
ing Gospel  comfort  to  the  Queen."  He  indulges  in  none 
of  this  Puritan  cant.  The  only  allusion  Rapin  makes  to 
Dr.  Cranmer,  as  connected  with  Anna  Boleyn's  affairs  at 
this  juncture,  is  that  of  her  divorce,  for  which  he  censures 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 


*  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  toI.  iz. 
t  Bapin  de  Thoyras*  History  of  England,  toL  L  This  woik  was  first 
printed  in  French,  and  published  at  Antwerp,  next  at  Berlin,  Potsdam  and 
Vienna.  The  author  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  army  of  William 
the  Third.  The  work  was  translated  into  English  by  the  Boy.  Nicholas 
Tindal,  and  dedicated  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  King  George  t]i» 
Third.  In  the  third  vulume  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Conflicting 
Authorities,"  I  shall  recur  to  the  merits  of  Bapin  as  an  aathor. 


aiders  "he  was  forced  to  do  this  unjust  action."  A  poor 
defence.  Rapin  passes  over  the  scene  at  Ihe  Tower  ;  yet 
lie  prints  a  letter  of  Sir  \\'illiam  Kingston's  to  Lord  Crum- 
irell,  describing  the  "  preparations "  for  the  execution. 
This  despatch  differs  from  others  written  by  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower  about  tlie  same  period.  Here  ia  a  passage ; — 
"'She'"  sent  for  me  this  morning,  that  1  might  be  with  her 
at  such  a  time  as  '  she  '  received  i/ie  good  Lord :"  signifying 
the  Holy  Communion. 

Echard,  a  respectable  Protestant  historian,  is  quite  satis- 
fied  tJiat  Anna  Boleyn  "  gave  particular  encouragement  to 
the  Reformation ."t  He  gives  no  authority  for  this  state- 
ment. Of  course,  either  Foxe,  Speed,  Burnet,  Strype,  or 
Oldmison,  were  his  guides. 

Hume  ia  silent  as  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
Queea  when  condemned.  He  significantly  remarks  that 
"  when  brought  to  the  scaffold,  she  softened  her  tone  a 
little  with  regard  to  her  protestations  of  innocence."!  ^^ 
another  passage  he  states  that  "  the  whole  tenour  of  her 
conduct  forbids  us  to  ascribe  to  her  an  abandoned  character 
such  as  is  implied  in  the  King's  accusation."  Burnet,  in 
remarking  upon  the  incidents  connected  with  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  tragedy,  contends  that  the  King  made  the 
most  effectual  apology  for  Anna  by  marrying  Jane  Scymoui 
the  day  after  the  judicial  murder  of  his  wife.§  S 


*  On*  of  the  orderB  iuued  bj  Lord  CrniDwcIl  wu,  Uut  tba  title  of  "  Qomd 

arUdj"wu  not  to  bBajiplinl  to  tlio  "  wonmn  ia  thBTover."    So  tbeCoDit»Ue 
■polte  of  bii  priwineru  "iibB." 

t  EchirJV  History  ot  BugUnd,  »ol.  i.  p.  284. 

X  liumu'*  HiaUiry  of  Eu^^lanJ,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 
g   Burnct'i  GefonuKlioD,  voL  i.  p.  !07. 


Some  curious  incidents  have  been  noted  in  connection 
with  Anna's  alleged  Lutheranism,  when  at  the  height  of 
her  power.  Ghyt,  one  of  the  Observant  Fathers,  wlio  was 
retained  by  the  Queen  as  a  spy  upon  his  brethren,  having 
supplicated  frequently  for  a  secular  appointment 
Church,  and  having  been  as  often  refused,  wrote  to  hecj 
Highness,  promising  to  celebrate  "fifty  Masses  annually," 
for  her  sours  health;  she  at  once  complied  with  his  request,  1 
and  gave  him  the  desired  preferment.  This  was  very  un- 
like the  action  of  one  who  was  a  "  staunch  Lutheran,"  as 
Burnet  and  many  others  have  asserted. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  sequel  of  the  misrepresentations  s 
Anna  Boleyn's  religious  principles. 

Miss  Strickland,  in  an  evident  tone  of  regret,  avows  thaf 
Anna  Boleyn  "  did  not  die  a  Protestant."     "  The  Queeu^ 
particular  desire  of  having  the  consecrated  elements  to  re- 
main in  her  little  oratory — which  in  such  cases  is  always 
for  the  purposes  of  adoration — and  the  fact  that  she  termed 
the  sacrament  '  the  good  Lord,'  proves  plaiuly  that  she  t 
not  die  a  Protestant.     Wheu  she  was  about  to  receive  t 
sacrament  she  sent  for  Sir  William  Kingston,  the  Constable  ' 
of  the  Tower,  that  he  might  be  a  witness  of  her  last  solemn 
protestation  of  her  innocence  of  the  crimes  for  which  she 

3  sentenced  to  die  be/ore  she  became  a  partaker  of  the  h 
rile."*  "  It  is  very  difBcnlt,"  adds  Miss  Strickland,  ' 
imagine  any  person  wantonly  provoking  the  wrath  of  ( 
by  incurring  the  crime  of  perjury  at  such  a  moment, 
had  evidently  no  hope,  none  whatever,  of  prolonging  1 
life  ;  she  was  quite  resigned  to  die." 
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Lingard  and  Froude^  though  differing  widely  on  many 
subjects^  in  substance  agree  in  their  account  of  the  Queen's 
"  religious  rite/'  They  state  she  used  the  words,  ''  I  will 
receive  our  blessed  Lord."  Several  Protestant  historians 
are  silent  as  to  this  '^  ever  memorable  sacramental  inter- 
view,''  as  Paul  de  Lavenue  describes  it. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  is  very  minute,  yet  brief,  in  his 
account  of  this  important  subject,  upon  which  so  many  con- 
tradictory statements  have  been  made.  ''  The  Constable  of 
the  Tower/'  he  says,  "  appeared  at  the  Queen's  request  to 
witness  a  scene  which  stirred  his  adamantine  heart.  He 
heard  the  priest  celebrate  the  Mass ;  he  saw  the  Queen  kneel 
down  brfore  the  Host,  and  when  the  sacred  wafer  was  placed 
on  her  Up  he  heard  her  call  on  the  Almighty  God  to  witness 
for  her  innocence/^  These  accounts  quite  agree  with 
Father  ThirlwalFs  ''  Last  Hours  of  Anna  Boleyn/'  Thiri- 
wall  relates  that  the  '^  Queen  knelt  on  her  bare  knees  for 
nearly  two  hours  before  the  Mass  commenced,  her  face 
bathed  in  tears ;  that  she  was  quite  exhausted,  yet  still  re- 
mained at  prayer.  Two  of  her  ladies  also  received  Holy 
Communion,  and  a  little  boy  some  nine  years  old,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Constable  Kingston,  made  his  first  communion 
kneeling  beside  the  Queen/'  Father  Devett,  the  Almoner, 
and  Father  Lavenue,  the  French  priest,  and  himself,  each 
celebrated  Mass  for  the  Queen  at  different  hours  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  May.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
Cranmer  or  Latimer  having  visited  the  condemned  lady.f 
Mr.  Dixon  no  doubt  derives  his  information  from  several 


*  Hepworth  Dixon's  Two  Queens,  yoI.  iy.  882. 
t  Father  Tbirlwall*B  Last  Hoars  of  Anna  Boleyo. 
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ca :  Dut  here  he  quotes  Sir  William  Kingston  as  the 

witDCsa   of  the   Queen's   Catholicitv.     The   above  is 

jatou's  official  report  to  Lord  CrumwoU  ;  but  he  wrote 

in  detail  to   Dr,  Gardjuer,  who  deplored  the  fate  of 

iarly  friend;  yet  Mr,  Dixon  describes  that  prelate,  then 

Paris,  as   engaged   in    the  Popish   plot  to  murder  the 

jn.     Gardyner  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the 

il  character  of  the  Queen.      He  had  known  her  family 

lis  lifetime,  and  was  her  confessor  for  some  years.* 

"  There  is  no  name  in  the  annals  of  female  royalty  over 

ch  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  romance   have    cast 

ich  bewitching  spells  as  that  of  Anna  Boleyn.      Her  wit, 

T  beauty,  audthestrikttigvieissitudesof  her  fate,  combined 

rith  the  peculiar  mobility  of  her  character,  have  invested  her 

h  an  interest  not  eommonly  excited  by  a  woman  in  whom 

vanity  and  ambition  were  the  leading  traits."    So  writes  Misi 

Strickland,    Anna  Boleyn's  powers  of  deception  often  baffled 

her  contemporaries  and  have  left  her  biographers  in  donbl 

as  to  her  real  opinions  upon  some  of  those  great  questiona 

with  which  her  name  has  been  linked  for  sectarian  or  paitf 

purposes.     It  is  evident  that  she  deceived  the  anti-Papal 

party,  and  they  in  turn  practised  deception  to  a  shameful 

extent.     Anna  Boleyn  aided  in  the  persecution  of  the  Latin 

Catholic  party,  not  on  account  of  any  doctrine,  but  because 

they  denounced  her  claim  to  the  position  of  a  Qoeea.     She 

warred  against  the  Observant  Fathers  at  Qreenwich  and  the 

martyred    Carthusians,   who  went   to  the  acaffi)ld  singing 

hymns  of  joy.     Elleston  and  Peto  and  their  brethren  did  not 


*  G>rd;ner'i  interMting  letton  to  hi«  yaanit  praiteot  >ra  ati 
ue,  I  think,  in  tlw  mnhiTca  of  tome  French  othednl  st  the  pi 
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accuse  Anna  Boleyn  of  sustaining  or  promoting  the  Oerman 
Reformation  in  England.  With  them  it  was  a  question  of 
morality^  not  one  of  doctrine.  The  hostility  of  the  Queen 
to  Fisher  and  More  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  future  Reformers  promulgated 
the  divorce  to  meet  the  King's  desires^  thus  declaring 
''  right  to  be  wrong.''  Cranmer  and  his  coadjutors  deceived 
both  Henry  and  Anna,  and  in  the  persistent  deception 
which  they  practised  afcer  their  first  success  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Katharine,  was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Re- 
formation in  this  realm.  Of  course,  there  may  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  issue  raised  by  many  com- 
mentators upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  English 
Reformation. 

Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  review  of  King  Henry's  reign, 
frankly  admits  that  ''  if  the  English  Monarch  attained  the 
divorce  he  sought  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  there  would 
have  been  no  Refomiatian  in  England"*  The  Crown 
would  have  opposed  it,  and  the  subsequent  confiscations 
were  not  likely  to  have  taken  place.  Again,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  words  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt : — "  Many 
were  for  confiscation,  few  for  the  reform  of  religion"  This 
phase  of  the  history  of  those  troublous  times,  so  long  the 
subject  of  misrepresentation,  may  be  fitly  closed  by  a  vigo- 
rous axiom  of  Dean  Hook,  that  '^  7%e  exposure  of  a  lie  is 
the  triumph  of  Truth/' 

Mr.  Fronde,  who  so  ardently  admires  the  Reformers, 
pursues  the  alleged  patroness  of  that  party  with  as  much 
invective  and  fury  as  if  he  belonged  to  King  Henry's  Council. 


*  Brewer*!  State  Papen  (Introduction),  vd.  !▼. 
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He  states  that  Sir  William  Kingston^  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  "  was  too  convinced  of  the  Queen's  guilt.'*  But  the 
stem  Constable's  conduct  towards  his  prisoner  at  once  con- 
tradicts Mr.  Froude's  assertion  on  this  point.  Here  are 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Kingston  : — ^'*  I  have  seen  many 
men,  and  women  too^  upon  the  scaffold  ;  but  none  appeared 
so  resigned^  so  Christian-like^  as  she  did."*  Mr.  Dixon 
represents  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  leagued  with  Lord  Crum- 
well  and  others  to  '^  undo  and  bring  to  a  shameful  death 
his  own  niece."  These  statements  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Norfolk  was  a  stem  old  soldier^  impregnated  by  the 
servile  feeling  of  loyalty  which  characterised  the  times. 
His  conduct  at  the  trial  of  his  niece  might  have  been  un- 
paralleled but  for  the  part  played  by  the  Queen's  own 
father,  who  was  present  as  one  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  was  another  of  those  engaged  in  this  mock 
trial.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Queen,  not  as  a  Papal 
Catholic,  for  the  Reformers  claim  him  as  a  disciple  of  the 
"  new  learning."  He  was  the  friend  of  Audley,  Crumwell^ 
Clinton,  and  Cranmer.  It  appears  strange  that  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  is  represented  as  the  ''  real  friend"  of  Anna 
Boleyn,  should  likewise  be  the  "  prophet  and  guide"  of  the 
above  and  other  Reformers  just  named,  who  rank  amongst 
Anna's  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  could  not,  and  did 
not,  act  from  any  religious  feeling  in  this  case.  He  avowed 
that  it  was  his  interest  and  pleasure  to  perform  what  the 
King  desired,  and  he  accordingly  concurred  in  the  prede- 
termined decision  against  the  Queen.  For  many  years, 
however,  Norfolk  was  known  to  be  unfavourable  to  Queen 

*  Sir  William  KingstoD^s  Despatches  from  the  Tower,  May  19,  1536. 
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Katharine.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  wife  (Henry's 
sister)  were  for  a  time  opposed  to  the  divoree,  but  ultimately 
yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Cranmer.  The  old  nobles  and 
gentry  were  always  hostile  to  Anna  Boleyn.  If  Mr.  Dixon's 
Tiew  of  the  case  be  considered  correct^  then  two  of  the  most 
deadly  enemies  are  brought  to  act  together  against  the 
Queen — namely^  Lord  Crumwell  aud  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
By  inference,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Queen  was  in  reality  a  blow  struck  at  the 
Reformation.  Crumwell  is  pointed  at  as  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  plot;  yet  it  is  well  authenticated  that  he  was  the 
very  man  who  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Latin  Church, 
and  crimsoned  the  scaffold  with  the  blood  of  its  clerics. 
Whatever  were  Norfolk's  faults — and  they  were  many — he 
never  persecuted  men  for  a  religious  sentiment ;  but  with 
singular  inconsistency  he  crushed  down  everyone  who 
opposed  the  King's  supremacy  in  his  claim  to  Spiritual 
Headship.  He  was  well  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
clergy ;  yet  he  has  assigned  no  reason  for  his  enmity. 
Hume  states  that  no  matter  what  Norfolk  appeared,  he  was 
a  Latin  Catholic  at  heart,  but  a  man  of  much  worldly  am- 
bition and  pride.  It  is  true  he  was  not  a  man  of  delicate 
or  tender  feelings ;  and,  perhaps,  he  only  regarded  his  niece 
so  far  as  the  shame  her  impeachment  had  cast  upon  his 
princely  family.  He  was  a  mixture  of  loyalty  and  chivalry, 
as  such  sentiments  were  then  understood.  The  astute 
Capucius  described  him  as  a  ''  bad  dissembler."  a  descrip- 
tion which  might  be  taken  in  those  perilous  times  to  have 
fairly  depicted  a  man  who  generally  desired  to  be  honest, 
although  sometimes  compelled  to  duplicity. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

INCIDENTS    OP   THE   LAST   DAY. 

The  reader  has  been  already  conducted  to  the  scene  where 
early  on  this  May  morning  the  Queen  heard  three  Masses 
specially  celebrated  for  her,  and  then  received  Holy  Com- 
munion. Shortly  after  the  religious  ceremonies  were  over, 
her  Highness  and  Margaret  Lee  partook  of  breakfast. 
Mildred  Wyatt  and  Lady  Kingston — a  good,  kind-hearted 
woman — were  of  the  party.  The  Queen  spoke  little,  but 
looked  frequently  at  Margaret  Lee,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  putting  her  arm  around  Margaret  Lee's  neck,  she 
embraced  her  again  and  again.  "  Oh,  Meg,  I  never  knew 
how  much  I  loved  you  till  now.  Will  you  remember  me  ? 
I  suppose  Tom  (Wyatt)  will  write  a  baUad  on  his  old  play- 
mate and  friend — unfortunate  Nan.  Remember  me  to  the 
young  maidens  of  Hever.  Ask  them  to  pray  for  me  at  the 
Mass.''  Anna  Boleyn  sobbed  and  cried  at  this  ''  first  of 
the  leave-takings."  She  then  retired  to  her  oratory.  *'  The 
Host,  surrounded  by  several  lights,"  was  placed  on  the 
temporary  altar  by  Father  Thirlwall.  Here  she  knelt  alone 
for  nearly  two  hours.  No  human  voice  disturbed  her  com- 
muning with  the  Eternal.  At  eleven  of  the  clock  she 
again  joined  her  ladies.  She  appeared  happy,  and  con- 
versed with  them  for  a  few  minutes,  again  recurring  to 
Hever,  the  Hazel  Walk,  and  the  grottoes  of  other  days; 
the  ^'  poor  orphans  whom  she  fed  and  taught,  and  also  her 
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little  ponies '"  and  then^  with  fresh  tears^  she  named  ''  her 
old  nurse^  Mary  Oreharde/'  "  I  must  now  turn  every 
minute  of  earthly  time  to  account/'  said  the  Queen.  ''  I 
must  prepare  for  the  last  scene/'  In  less  than  half-an- 
hour  her  toilet  was  completed.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
damask  robe^  a  white  cape  falling  from  her  neck.  She 
held  a  Latin  prayer-book  in  her  hand^  and  a  gold  cross 
hung  from  a  chain  at  her  right  side.  Her  dress  was 
arranged  with  taste  and  simplicity.  She  looked  around 
the  room  as  if  to  say  farewell.  Fathers  Thirlwall,  Devett^ 
and  Lavenue  were  at  hand.  The  litany  for  the  dying  and 
other  prayers  were  recited,  and  the  Queen  answered  the 
responses  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers — in  which  her  ladies  all 
fervently  joined — a  silence  ensued  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
an  authoritative  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  arrival  of 
Sir  William  Kingston  and  his  guard.  The  hour  had  come  I 
Kingston  bowed  most  respectfully  to  the  doomed  lady  and 
her  friends.  Her  courage  seemed  for  a  moment  to  fail, 
and  in  a  faint  voice  said,  '^  Well,  I  am  ready,  Maister 
Kingston.''  Then  turning  to  her  ladies,  who  all  burst  into 
tears,  in  the  softest  and  sweetest  accents  she  observed,  ''Ah, 
dear  loved  friends,  be  firm ;  pray  for  nw,  pray  for  me  now.'* 
It  was  arranged  that  Margaret  Lee  should  walk  beside  her, 
ascend  the  scaffold  with  her,  and  perform  the  last  sad  office 
of  removing  her  dress.  The  other  ladies  were  to  remain  at 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  till  the  judicial  murder  was  completed. 
The  procession  moved  along  to  the  little  green.  A  file 
of  soldiers  armed  with  musquetoons  (afterwards  called  mus- 
keteers) went  first,  then  the  officials  of  the  Tower,  Kingston 
walking  gravely  and  solemnly ;  immediately  after  appeared 
VOL.   I.  00 
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two  masked  executioners^  then  came  the  Queen.  '^  She 
seldom  looked  so  interesting/^  says  Cobham ;  the  great 
powers  of  her  mind  gave  vigour  to  the  body.  When  she 
heard  ^^sobbing^'  along  the  route^  she  several  times  ex- 
claimed^ ''  The  will  of  God  be  done ;  pray  for  me,  good 
people.'^  Father  Thirlwall  was  on  her  right,  Margaret  Lee 
on  her  left,  the  other  priests  followed,  reading  the  service 
for  the  dead ;  then  came  the  faithful  Mildred  Wyatt  and  four 
other  ladies.  About  two  hundred  people  were  admitted  to 
the  scene,  besides  the  numerous  officials  of  the  Tower.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  several  aldermen  and  merchants 
of  the  City  were  ranged  on  one  side,  together  with  a  few 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Paris,  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Lisbon.  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  old  retainers  of  Hever 
were  concealed  in  a  distant  window.  Amongst  this  group 
was  the  aged  nurse  of  Anna  Boleyn,  Mary  Orcharde.  On 
a  raised  platform  to  the  right  of  the  scaffold  were  seated 
the  King^s  Commissioners.  Here  was  to  be  noticed  the 
well-known  face  of  Lord  Crumwell,  and  there  were  likewise 
present  Chancellor  Audley,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  young 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Maister  Rich.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  not  present,  as  so  frequently  stated.  When 
the  procession  reached  the  scaffold,  a  startling  scene  took 
place.  A  burst  of  female  shrieks  issued  from  some  distant 
part  of  the  buildings;  the  soldiers,  the  warders,  the  jailer^ 
every  one  was  affected  but  Lord  Crumwell  and  his  col- 
leagues. At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  the  Uueen  parted  with 
her  attendants,  to  each  of  whom  she  had  given  a  cross  and 
a  prayer-book  that  morning,  and  said  some  words  of  com- 
fort, even  at  this  dread  moment.  With  a  firm  step  she 
mounted  the  scaffold.     Eangston  stood  apart,  for  in  the 
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words  of  Mr.  Dixon^  "  there  was  something  not  of  earth 
about  this  woman  on  the  verge  of  death/'  Having  received 
permission  from  Sir  William  Kingston  to  address  the 
spectators^  she  came  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  and  sor- 
Tcying  the  crowd  for  a  few  moments,  the  Queen  commenced 
her  speech,  which  was  heard  with  breathless  sUence.  ''  Grood 
people/'  said  she,  '^  I  am  come  here  to  die.  And  according 
to  law  and  by  law  I  am  adjudged  to  death — ^therefore  I  will 
speak  nothing  against  it.  I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no 
man,  nor  to  speak  anything  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused 
and  condemned  to  die.  But  I  pray  God  save  the  King 
and  send  him  long  to  reign  over  you,  for  a  gentler  and 
more  merciful  prince  there  never  was,  and  to  me  he  was 
ever  a  good  husband.  If  any  person  mil  meddle  mth  my 
cause,  then  I  require  him  to  do  me  justice,  and  tell  the 
world  tfie  true  story  of  Anna  Boleyn,  sometime  Queen  of 
England.  With  these  words,  good  people,  I  take  leave  of 
you  all,  and  bid  farewell  to  this  world.  One  poor  request 
I  now  ask  you  all  is,  to  pray  for  me  at  this  awful  moment, 
when  I  am  about  to  appear  before  the  Eternal  Judge.'' 
Then  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  heavenwards  she  said, 
'' Mother  of  Jesus,  intercede  for  me.  Lord  Jesus,  have 
mercy  on  my  souL"* 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  Queen  as  she  stood  preparing 


*  Thirlwall's  Last  Hours  of  Anna  Bolejn.  The  speech  given  by  Father 
Thiriwall  di£brs  slightly  from  the  addresses  generally  attributed  to  the  Queen. 
Morrioe,  Archbishop  Cranmer*s  secretary,  would  appear  to  have  been  at  the 
execution,  for  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Wiltshire  he  sets  down  several  incidents  which 
oeenrred  during  the  procession  to  the  scaffold,  and  draws  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  devout  manner  in  which  the  Queen  died.  He  particularly  notes  "  the 
decent  behaviour  of  the  people^  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
kndt  down  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  Queen's  souL** 
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for  the  final  scene.  The  Lord  Mayor,  and  many  othei 
expected  that  at  the  ^'  last  moment^'  a  King's  messengei  ^7^  g 
would  arrive  bearing  a  white  wand  with  the  words  *'  Mercyr^r^-rc 
mercy/'  What  hopes  the  Queen  might  have  posse8sec>^^»^4i 
were  quickly  dispelled  when  her  eye  met  the  stern  glanc»r>  .cmi 
of  Lord  Crumwell.  Her  ermine  cloak  and  head-dress  werrrr^^ei 
removed  by  Margaret  Lee;  Mildred  Wyatt  assisted  ;  som»<:x:x«iE 
other  ladies  approached  at  this  juncture,  having  implore^^f^re 
the  Constable  to  'Met  them  forward/'  Nothing  coulfrf  jltuI 
exceed  the  kindly  conduct  of  Sir  William  Kingston.  Th^aJTBTh 
Lord  Mavor  remarked  that  ''the  tears  of  the  devote ^iT^te 
women  softened  and  unmanned  the  Constable  of  the  Tower..  *x:^r. 
When  the  Queen's  dress  was  re-arranged,  she  knelt  dow^qnr'<=)w 
to  pray ;  Father  Thirlwall  was  again  rendering  her  spiritus  xjr  dtui 
aid.  The  French  executioner,  wearing  a  sable  dress,  amcr^js  an 
masked,  stood  along  with  his  English  assistants  at  the  bac:>.i3cac 
of  the  scaffold,  awaiting  a  signal  from  the  Constable  aDcr.j^  an( 
the   High  Sheriff.     The   Queen  rose  from  her  knees;  a^  al 

was  ready.     She  stood  a  moment,  and  took  a  last  farew^  ^wirell 
gaze  around    her.      She    kissed    the    faithful    and    heroo*^  roic 
Margaret    Lee;    then    addressing  a  few   words  to  Fathc:r:dlber 
Thirlwall,  who  held  a  crucifix  to  her  lips,  she  said  in  a  lov^<:i».oud 
voice,  "  I  am  ready."     Margaret  Lee  bandaged  her  ey#  ""^^yes. 
Both  were  silent.     Poor  Anna  was  led  to  the  block  by  t:^"      the 
Sheriff  and  the  Constable  of  the  Tower.     The  Sheriff  becaKL-flaame 
much  affected,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  tall  French  executioner  and  his  assistants  instanr  ^t^dAj 
advanced.     A  profound  silence  was  observed  by  the  sp^^c=)ec- 
tators,  the  majority  of  whom  were  kneeling.     The  mom^  ^tai 
the  Queen  laid  her   head  upon  the  block  she  exdaino^KXia/ 
aloud,  "  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  my  soul."     WMlat  ^      the 
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words  were  on  her  lips  t&e  fatal  blow  was  given^  and  the 
head  of  Anna  Boleyn  severed  from  the  body.  A  wild 
shriek  of  affright  burst  from  the  lady  attendants  and  other 
women  present;  a  murmur  of  heartfelt  sympathy  arose 
frt)m  the  people ;  a  malign  smile  seemed  to  pass  over  the 
features  of  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond^*  and  a  look  of 
triumph  from  Thomas  Crumwell  closed  the  scene. 

Champuys  wrote  a  minute  account  to  Charles  Y.  on 
the  day  of  the  execution^  in  which  he  bears  testimony  as  to 
Anna  Boleyn^s  religious  sentiments.  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  his  despatch : — ^^  The  lady  who  has  the  particular 
charge  of  the  unfortunate  woman  (Anna)  has  sent  me  word 
that  before  and  after  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the 
Queen  declared,  on  the  eternal  salvation  of  her  soul,  that  she 
had  never  sinned  against  her  husband,  the  King"  Champuys 
himself  believed  Anna  innocent  of  all  the  charges  preferred 
against  her.  In  another  despatch,  this  observant  envoy 
hints  at  the  names  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  plot 
against  Anna.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  Queen  was 
the  victim  of  any  sectarian  movement.  The  leading 
Reformers  were  the  parties  who  combined  against  her  in 
secret ;  their  interests  were  not  promoted  by  her.  Here  lies 
part  of  the  conspiracy.  She  was  too  outspoken  as  to 
Crum well's  ^'  peculations  and  black  mail.'' 

Champuys  refers  to  Jane  Seymour  in  an  unmistakable 
manner.  "  As  to  Jane  Seymour,  when  he  (the  King)  desires 
a  divorce  from  her  he  will  find  many  witnesses  of  repute  to 
tell  her  secret  story.''     A  writer  well  informed  upon  the 


*  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  ths  illegitimate  son  of  the  King.  He  was 
mbout  eighteen  jears  of  age  at  this  period,  and  promised  to  be  "  a  character' ' 
worthy  of  his  father.    He  died  gome  months  after  Queen  Anna*s  execution. 
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tnnaactUHis  of  this  period  states  that  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Jane  Sejmomr  had  intrignes  with  the  King  of  some  standing.* 
Chaminijs^  aeeret  despatdbes  aze  corroborated  by  several 
ciieiimataiicea.  If  Jane  Sermoar  had  lived  some  three 
jcars  liMi^ar  it  is  poaihle  that  she  also  would  have  ended 
bar  caveer  on  the  scaffiiU. 

A    writer     in     ^Excerpta    Histoiica/'    discussing    the 
probable    aoenracr  of  the   accounts    extant    as    to    Anna 
Boiejn^s  exeeuODn,  refers  tx>  a  letter  translated  some  years 
hack  by  the  late  Lurd  Stiangford  firom  the  original,  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  die  monastery  of  Alcoba9a, 
in  PortogaL    The  Raffias  in  question  is  that  <^  a  Portuguese 
gentleman  who  wses  |s«sent  at    the    execution    of   Anna 
Boleyn,  and  it  di&n  firom  t^  statements    published    by 
Hall  and  Burnet.     Edwaid  Hall*  being  a  contemporary,  was 
in  all  probability  present,  yet  Lb  version  of  the  *'  last  scene'' 
omits    several    passages    giviMi    by   Father  Thirlwall.     The 
advice  so  ferrentlv  offered  Ij  ibe  Q:iiet;a  to  her  ladies  is  thus 
disposed  of  by  Thirlwall: — -Tne  Qw<ftfri  having  concluded  her 
speech   to   the   people,   iben  nec^iTevi  permission  from    the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  to  say  a  few  words  of  advice  and 
comfort  to  her  g^oodJy  eenilewoiren.  who  grathered   round 
her,   holdiDg   her  hands  in   a  most    a^ectionate    manner." 
The  Portuguese  traveDer  gires  the  loUowing  picture  of  the 
last  interview  between  Anna  Boleyn  a-d  her  faithful  ladies  : 
"  Then  with  her  own  hands,  the  Queen  took  her  coifs  from 
her  head,  and   delivered    them   to   one  of  her    ladies,   and 
puttrag   on  a  Iinle   cap  of  Hnen   to  cover  her  hair  withal, 
^ho  said  -  Alas,  poor  head,  m  a  very  brief  space   thou  wilt 


•  .>    H    Kiu«i>  Keform*t:o=  of  the  Church  of  Er^^Und,  voL  i.  p.  197. 
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roll  in  the  dost  on  this  scaffold^  and  as  in  life  thou  didst 
not  merit  to  wear  the  crown  of  a  queen^  so  in  death  thou 
deserveth  not  a  better  doom  than  this.  And  ye^  my 
damsels^  who  whilst  I  lived  ever  showed  yourselves  so 
diligent  in  my  service^  and  who  are  now  to  be  present  at 
my  last  hour  and  mortal  agony^  as  in  good  fortune  ye  were 
faithful  to  me^  so  even  at  this  my  miserable  death  ye  do 
not  forsake  me.  And  as  I  cannot  reward  you  for  your  true 
service  to  me^  I  pray  you  take  comfort  for  my  loss ;  howbeit^ 
forget  me  not ;  and  be  always  faithful  to  the  King's  Orace^ 
and  to  her  whom^  with  happier  fortune^  ye  may  honour  as 
your  queen  and  mistress.  Esteem  your  honour  far  beyond 
your  life.  In  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jesus^  forget  not 
to  pray  for  my  soul.'' 

Miss  Strickland  notices  with  indignation  the  presence  of 
the  King's  brother-in-law  and  his  natural  son  at  the  execu- 
tion. '^  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  young  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond were  both  present  in  defiance  of  all  decency  and 
humanity.  They  came  there  to  distmrb  the  unfortunate 
lady's  last  moments  with  their  unfriendly  espionage^  and  to 
feast  their  eyes  upon  her  blood."  Sir  Henry  Spelman  has 
recorded  that  Anna's  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to  move 
when  her  head  was  held  up  by  the  executioner  to  the  gaze 
of  the  horror-stricken  crowd.  It  is  further  related  that^ 
before  those  beautiful  eyes  sank  in  the  dimness  of  death 
they  seemed  for  an  instant  moumfdlly  to  regard  her  bleed- 
ing body  as  it  fell  on  the  scaffold.  This  statement  was  first 
made  by  a  French  doctor  who  was  present^  and  describes 
the  body  '^moving  about  in  a  convulsed  form  for  some 
minutes ;"  and  that  the  '^  great  flow  of  blood  caused  several 
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of   the    women    near    the    scaffold   to  faint   away    with 
horror/' 

At  the  end  of  Father  Thirlwairs  '^  Last  Hours  of  Anna 
Boleyn/'  the  above  narrative  was  inserted.  Thirlwall's  little 
black-letter  book  was  privately  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1547, 
the  year  of  Henry's  death. 

henry's  demeanour  at  the  death. 

It  is  stated  by  several  unimpeachable  authorities  that  the 
King  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  on  the  day 
of  the  execution,  and  '^  at  the  firing  of  a  gun  as  a  signal/' 
he  cried  out,  '^  Ha,  ha  I  the   deed  is   done  I  uncouple   the 
hounds,   and    let  us  away  to  the  chase."     Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  presents  another  version  of  the  monarch's  "  where- 
abouts and  his  bearing"  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's  execu- 
tion.    '^  Not  far  away  from  the  death-scene  a  group  was 
waiting  for  the  Queen's  last  moment.     Under  a  greenwood 
tree,  rising  on  a  high  level,  overlooking  the  Thames,  and 
within  earshot  of  the  Tower  guns,  a  few  sportsmen  were 
enjoying    dinner.      Horses,    ready    for    the    chase,    were 
picketed  about,  and  dogs  were  held  by  men  in  uniforms  of 
green  and  white.     The  merriest  of  that  merry  group  was 
King  Henry  himself.     It  was  a  sort  of  bridal  feast.   .  .  .  The 
King  knew  the  time  at  which  the  sword  would   set  him 
free,  for  he  had  fixed  that  hour  when  ordering  out  his  dogs. 
As  the  time  approached,  he  listened  for  the  boom  of  guns, 
and  when  the  signal  struck  his  ear,  he  rose  and  shouted 
gaily,  ''  Ahy  it  is  done  ;  it  is  done  !     Uncouple  the  hounds ;    ^^ 
let  us  follow   the  sport/^*     Henry  was   dressed  in   whit^^ 
on    this    occasion.      Cobham    assured    Margaret  Lee  tha^ 


*  HiBtoiy  of  Two  Qaeens,  vol.  iv.  p.  842. 
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Richard  Crumwell,  the  convivial  companion  of  royalty 
— "  mine  own  Dick^' — wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother 
stating  that  the  ^'  King  danced  and  was  nght  merrie  when 
he  heard  the  signal  shot/'  "  About  dusk,"  on  that  memor- 
able 19th  of  May,  King  Henry  reached  Wolf  Hall,  where 
the  bride  elect,  the  '^  discreet  and  amiable  Jane  Seymour,'' 
and  a  numerous  company,  received  him.  What  a  meeting  I 
On  the  following  morning — ^not  twenty-four  hours  as  stated 
— but  twenty  hours  after  his  wift's  murder,  the  "  royal 
ruffian'^  married  Jane  Seymour* 

The  name  of  Anna  Boleyn  seems  still  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  some,  perhaps  the  sympathy  of  others.  But  there 
is  a  great  moral  lesson  to  be  derived  from  her  story.  How 
feverish  was  her  existence,  how  joyless  were  her  pleasures, 
how  unsatisfactory  her  greatness,how  awful  her  doom  !  When 
her  life-dream  was  over,  early  sentiments  returned,  and  she 
became  truly  repentant  for  the  many  dreadful  results  of  her 
daring  ambition.  To  the  philosophic  and  unprejudiced 
mind  her  death  must  seem  the  brightest  phase  of  her 
existence  ;  whilst  Henry  Tudor's  exit  from  the  earthly  scene 
was  but  the  lingering  flicker  of  a  long-consuming  lamp 
which  threw  a  sombre  glare  upon  a  heartless,  tyrannic,  and 
impenitent  profligate. 

In  July,  1536,  Elizabeth,  then  only  three  years  old,  was 
as  conipletely  out  of  favour  with  her  father  as  the  Princess 
Mary,  after  her  temporary  reconciliation  on  the  death  of 
Anna  Boleyn.  About  this  time  the  Princess  Mary  wrote 
from  Hunsdon  a  plaintive  letter  to  the  King,  imploring  his 

*  Qaeeni  of  England,  vol.  ii.  ;  Brettom's  Wiltshire  ;  Speed,  Buroet,  Sander, 
Thomdale,  and  Pomeroy. 
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mercifiil  consideration  for  herself  and  her  little  sister^  who 
were  '^  meanly  lodged  and  poorly  clothed/'  and  watched 
over  incessantly  by  Queen  Jane's  friends.  The  following 
allusion  to  Elizabeth  shows  the  kindly  feeling  that  Mary 
entertained  for  her^  and  the  courage  she  must  have  possessed 
even  to  name  her  to  the  Eling.  The  Princess  wrote : — 
''My  sister  Elizabeth  is  in  good  health;  and  such  a  child 
as  1  doubt  not  but  your  Highness  shall  have  cause  to  re- 
joice in  time  to  come/''^  An  old  tradition^  once  known  in 
Hunsdon^  was  to  the  effect  that  ''  little  Elizabeth  had  no 
shoes  for  three  months ^  and  was  in  tattered  garments  like  a 
peasant  child/' 


*  Queens  of  EDglaad,  voL  ii 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


JANE    SETMOUR. 


^s%  next  most  prominent  woman  entering  upon  the  scene 
^^   this  eventfiil  period  was  Jane  Seymour,  another  reputed 
-^^rotestant  Queen.     This  lady^s  real  character  and  senti- 
'^onts    have  been  incorrectly   depicted    by    most  writers. 
Jane  Seymour  was  the  fairest,  the  discreetest,  the  most 
^^^^ritorious  of  all  Henry's  wives/'     So  writes  Lord  Herbert, 
"^l^e  biographer  of  Henry  Tudor.     This  assertion  has  been 
S^nerally  repeated  by  several  writers  in  whom  posterity  have 
placed  implicit  confidence.     The  question  may  occur  to  the 
deader — "In  what  did   Jane  Seymour's  merits  consist?" 
C^ustoms  may  vary  at  different  eras,  but  the  laws  of  moral 
jiistice  are  unalterable.     Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
Reconcile  them  with  the  first  actions  of  this  discreet  maid  of 
honour,  for  discretion  is  the  attribute  peculiarly  selected  as 
her  own.     It  has  been  shown  that  Jane  Seymour's  shame- 
less conduct,  in  receiving  the  courtship  of  Henry,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  dire  calamities  that  befel  her  Queen. 
The  Holy  Scripture  points   out  as  an  especial  odium   the 
circumstance  of  a  handmaid  taking  the  place  of  her  mistress. 
Odious  and  vile  as  the  case  when  Anna  Boleyn  supplanted 
the  right  royal  Katharine  of  Arragon,  yet  a  sickening  feel- 
ing of  horror  must  pervade  every  right-feeling  mind  when 
the  proceedings  of  the  ''  modest  and  discreet"  Jane  Seymour 
are  considered.     She  deliberately  received  the  addresses  of 
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ber  mistress's  husband^  knowing  him  to  be  such ;  she  pas- 
aiyely  beheld  the  mortal  anguish  of  the  Queen  when  that 
unhappy  lady  was  in  a  state  which  peculiarly  demanded 
feminine  sympathy ;  she  knew  that  the  diBCOTery  of  the 
King's  inconstancy  had  nearly  destroyed  her;  the  ahock 
actually  destroyed  her  infant;  nay,  more,  the  ^'delicate- 
minded  and  tender-hearted"  Jane  Seymour  saw  a  aeries  of 
murderous    accusations    got    up — deliberately   arranged — 
against  the  Queen,  which  finally  brought  her  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  yet  this  same  discreet  young  lady  gave  her  hand  in 
marriage  to  the  monster  Henry  before  his  wife's  corpse  was 
many  hours  cold.     Four-and-twenty  hours  had  not  passed 
since  the  French  sword  was  reddened  with  the  blood  of  her 
lOTal  mistress  when  Jane  Seymour  became  the  bride  of 
Ilennr  Tudor.     '^  Let  it  be  remembered/'  remarks  Miss 
Strickland.  **  that  a  royal  marriage  could  not  be  celebrated 
without  previous  preparation,  which  must  hare   proceeded 
$imuU,tiuvu$1y    with    the    heanrending    events    of    Anna 
lv^»ovu*5  last   acvmisinsr  hours.     The  wedding-cakes   must 
fcaxo  Ivcn  IxakiLg.  the  wedding-clothes  preparing,  while  the 
1;;V  Kivvi  w*ii  ve:  niiiuiasr  warm  in  the  veins  of  the  victim 
>>^,v^se  jvt^;:;oa  as   a  wife  was  to  be  rendered  vacant  by  a 
\u\e:;:  e.eAvh.     The  tra^ly  is  repulsive  enough,  but  it  be- 
\V.\v,os  i^^uVi^  nviTv  AMii.rTvr.1  when  the  woman  who  caused 


•5S    •s\m««s\«     "•»«•.    » lA .(V 'j^*  r«^*AA» 


'H^ 


•*A'.:r  :s->r.',ov,r  ^As  ;r.e  c\:c5t  v>f  the  eight  children  of  Sir 
J*,0.v,  Ss'\:v..-,:t.  .*:"  \\  .".:'  iiA*/:.  ::i  Wiltshire.  The  Sevmours 
>^:v  A  '.Aiv  \  .■:  o;v.v.:rk  s^uir^^  tvissossed  ol  verv  limited 
t>.. ,,,,',-  ,;;'\  ^rT\*  .^1:"  N\*.:r.;A«  .  rlr:-.  Of  the  earlv  vouth 
*v;"  ,^Av,i^  Ss-y/.-u.v,:   V.::".;    :*  ir;:ir-.      She  spent  her  time  in 


*  \ 
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the  country  ;  and  had  few  of  the  educational  advantages  of 
Anna  Boleyn.  Her  education  was,  however,  finished  in 
France;  and,  at  some  time  not  known,  she  received  a 
household  appointment  from  the  Queen  of  France.  The 
portrait  of  Jane  Seymour  in  the  Louvre  represents  her  as  a 
full-formed  maiden  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 
The  picture  is  placed  as  companion  to  another,  a  superb 
whole-length  of  Anna  Boleyn,  known  as  that  of  "  Maid  of 
Honour  to  Queen  Claude.^'*  The  two  portraits  are  clad  in 
the  same  costume,  though  varied  in  ornament  and  colour ; 
they  are  not  recognised  in  Paris  as  pictures  of  '^English 
Queens,^^  but  as  compagnons  suivantes  of  an  English  prin- 
cess who  became  Queen  of  France — Mary,  the  sister  of 
Henry  Vlll.t  The  picture  of  Anna  Boleyn  in  Paris  was 
painted  by  Holbein,  when  in  the  spring  of  her  beauty  and 
the  noonday  of  her  real  happiness.  There  n\ust  have  been 
some  dozen  years  between  the  time  Anna  Boleyn  and  Jane 
Seymour  were  at  the  French  Court. .  Jane  Seymour,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  connected  with  the  Court  of  Queen 
Mary,  or  Claude,  but  that  of  Queen  Eleanor. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  in  the  history  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour until  Anna  Boleyn  discovered  the  attentions  of  the 
King  to  Jane,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  his  addresses 
by  her  deceptive  handmaiden.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
for  four  or  five  months  an  intrigue  was  carried  on  between 


*  At  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Louvre,  is  to  be 
leen  Paul  Delaroche*8  '*  La«t  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'*  It  is  a  terrific  picture 
of  a  troubled  spirit  with  whom  ambition  had  plajed  and  then  rejected. 
Hope  seems  to  have  fled  from  the  scene,  and  Hemorse  and  Despair  are,  as  it 
were,  holding  their  last  council.  If  this  famous  picture  were  at  the  Louvre, 
and  placed  iu  the  vicinity  of  those  of  Anna  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour,  with  what 
an  intense  emotion  the  student  of  history  might  contemplate  the  royal  group  ! 

t  Queens  of  Elngland,  vol.  iii. 
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Henry  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  the  unfortunate  Anna  does 
not  seem  to  have  gained  any  clue  to  the  plot  which  was 
laid  for  her  destruction.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Seymour  family  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's 
disgrace.  Jane  Seymour  and  her  brother  Edward  were 
fully  aware  of  the  plans  arranged  by  Lord  Crumwell  twenty- 
eight  days  before  the  arrest  of  the  Queen. 

While  Anna  Boleyn  was  waiting  the  day  of  her  execution, 
her  husband  wrote  the  following  note  to  Jane  Seymour : — 

"My  dear  Friend  and  Mistress, 

"  The  bearer  of  these  few  lines  from  thy  entirely  devoted 
servant  will  deliver  into  thy  fair  hands  a  token  of  my  true  a£Fection 
for  thee,  hoping  you  will  keep  it  for  ever  in  your  sincere  love  for 
me.  Advertising  you  that  there  is  a  ballad  made  lately  of  great 
derision  against  us,  which,  if  it  go  abroad  and  is  seen  by  you,  I 
pray  you  to  pay  no  manner  of  regard  to  it.  I  am  not  at  present 
informed  who  is  the  setter  forth  of  this  malignant  writing,  but  if  he 
is  found  out  he  shall  be  strictly  punished  for  it. 

"For  the  things  ye  lacked  I  have  minded  *my  Lord*  to 
supply  them  to  you  as  soon  as  he  could  buy  them.  Thus  hoping 
shortly  to  receive  you  in  these  arms,  I  end  for  the  present. 

"  Your  own  loving  servant  and  Sovereign, 

"H.  R.*^ 

'^  My  Lord''  alluded  to  in  the  last  passage^  is  undoubtedly 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  steward  of  the  household,  and  the 
unnatural  father  of  Anna  Boleyn. 

*'The  Catholic  historians/'  writes  Miss  Strickland,  ''have 
mentioned  Queen  Jane  with  complacency  on  account  of  her 
firiendliness  to  Henry's  ill-treated  daughter ;  the  Protestants 
regard  her  with  veneration  as  the  mother  of  Edward  VI., 


*  Halliwell'B  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  vol  i.  p.  353. 
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and  the  sister  of  Somerset^  and  thus^  with  little  personal 
merits  accident  has  made  her  the  subject  of  unlimited  party 
praise.  Her  kindness  to  Mary  bears  an  appearance  of 
moral  worthy  if  the  suspicion  did  not;  occur  that  it  arose 
entirely  from  opposition  to  Anna  Boleyn/^* 

The  day  before  the  death  of  Anna  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour 
returned  to  her  father's  residence  in  Wiltshire,  where 
preparations  were  making  for  the  marriage  to  take  place 
the  day  after  the  execution  of  Anna.t 

Several  of  the  "  unblemished  nobles''  were  present  at  the 
wedding,  and  congratulated  the  King  "  on  all  that  occurred." 
Sir  John  Russell — of  infamous  memory — ^told  the  King  that 
he  '^was  the  godliest  person  present."  Russell  was  so 
indecorous  as  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  '^  personal 
appearance  of  the  bride  and  Anna  Boleyn."  A  great  feast 
was  given  by  Sir  John  Seymour,  and  the  royal  party  pro- 
ceeded after  dinner  to  Mardell,  near  Winchester,  a  country 
seat  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  that  see^  which  the  King 
had  some  time  previously  seized.  At  Mardell^  the  royal 
party  resided  a  few  days^  and  then  repaired  to  London,  to 
receive  the  '' congratulations"  of  the  obedient  citizens. 
''Nine  days  after  the  execution  and  marriage,"  Jane 
Seymour  was  presented  to  the  citizens  of  London  as  their 
Queen. 

The  parliament  expressed  their  "  valuable  good  wishes, 
and  Chancellor  Audley  made  a  "  long  and  tedious  oration. 
Lord  Audley  concluded  his  speech  by  proposing  that  the 
Peers    "  oflTer  up  prayers  for    heirs    to  the  crown  by  this 


J9 
99 


*  MiM  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  vol.  iiL 
t  Lord    Herbert's  Life  of   Henry  YIII. ;    Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of 
England,  vol.  iii. 
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marriage/^     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  charge  of 
this  ceremony. 

The  "  humble  petition  of  the  nobility/^  asking  the  King 
to  marry  a  third  time,  must  have  been  presented,  if  ,it  all— 
during  the  lifetime  of  Anna  Boleyn,  and  some  months 
before  she  was  arrested.* 

Jane  Seymour's  public  entry  into  London  did  not  in 
many  points  equal  in  magnificence  that  of  either  of  her 
predecessors.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  populace 
could  have  received  the  woman  with  any  feeling  but  that  of 
horror.  The  ''unblemished  Peers/'  and  other  courtiers, 
played  the  part  allotted  to  them  by  the  King. 

The  only  thing  to  note  in  Queen  Jane's  movements,  as 
a  Sovereign  Lady,  was,  that  she  crossed  the  frozen  river 
Thames  in  the  severe  January  of  1536-7,  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  the  King  and  his  whole  Court,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  noisy  populace,  who  looked  upon  their 
King  "as  the  fountain  of  justice  and  mercy.''  In  the 
summer  Queen  Jane  and  the  Court  visited  Canterburv, 
where  the  religious  houses  were  then  nearly  despoiled  of 
their  former  adornment.  The  King  and  Queen  attended 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  in 
eulogy  of  Henry,  wherein  he  was  described  as  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith."  The  Queen  was  also  praised  by  the  Court 
preacher,  who  said  ''  she  was  not  like  her  predecessor ; 
that  she  abhorred  heretics,  and  to  that  effect."  The 
preacher^s  name  is  not  known  now,  but  it  is  certain  he  had 
none  of  the  honesty  of  Peto  or  Forrest.     On  the  same  day 


*  Record  of  Audley's  Speeches ;   Miss   Strickland's   Queens  of  England, 
vol.  iii. 
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the  Kiug  and  Queen  were  entertained  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine,  by  Father  Goldell,  the  Prior  of  Christ 
Church.  Here  the  King  again  indulged  in  his  desire  to 
"serve  the  Church,  and  put  down  heretics/' 

Holbein's  picture  of  Jane  Seymour  does  not  agree  with 
the  extravagant  accounts  furnished  by  different  writers  of 
her  '^  exquisite  beauty/'  The  great  artist  represents  her  as 
a  coarse,  apathetic-looking  woman,  with  a  large  face  and 
small  features.  Her  eyes  are  blue,  with  a  sinister  expression ; 
the  mouth  very  small ;  the  lips  thin,  and  closely  compressed ; 
the  eye-brows  very  faintly  marked ;  high  cheekbones,  and 
a  thickness  at  the  point  of  the  nose  quite  opposed  to  an 
artist's  idea  of  beauty.  Her  complexion  is  fine,  her  features 
regular,  but  their  expression  cold  and  hard ;  her  figure  stiff. 
la  this  picture  Jane  appears  to  be  about  thirty-three  years 
old.  Holbein's  portrait  of  the  Queen  was  taken  about  three 
months  before  her  confinement. 

Queen  Jane's  career  was  brief.  When  the  time  of  her 
confinement  arrived,  the  doctors  asked  the  King,  "  whether 
he  wished  his  wife  or  the  infant  to  be  saved,"  to  which  his 
Highness  replied  in  a  characteristic  speech : — *'  The  child 
by  all  means,  for  other  wives  can  be  easily  found,*'*  The 
mother  died  in  fourteen  days — another  instance  of  retri- 
butive justice.  Henry  retired  to  Windsor,  and  affected 
great  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  ^'  distressed  state  of  mind"  Lord  Crumwell  was  instructed 
to  negociate  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  for 
another  wife,  "  certified  to  be  young  and  beautiful." 


♦  Queens  of  Eiijjrland,  vol.  iii. ;  Fuller's  English  Worthies ;  Sftunders,  p.  87. 
Tbis  statement  of  Saunden'  is  corroborated  by  several  other  authorities. 
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The  most  blasphemous  and  slarish  compliments  irere 
paid  to  Henry  on  the  birth  of  a  son ;  bnt  that  of  Latimer^ 
then  simulating  and  swearing  hj  the  profession  of  profound 
Catholicity^  is  the  most  fearful.  He  addressed  Lord  Crum- 
well  in  this  style  : — 

"  Bight  honourable  lord^  we  salute  in  Christ  Jesus.  And 
here^  my  lord,  is  no  less  joying  and  rejoicing  in  these  parts 
(Worcester)  for  the  birth  of  our  prince,  who  we  prayed  for 
so  long,  than  there  was,  I  trow,  by  the  neighbours  at  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  this  bearer,  Maister  Evance, 
can  tell  you.  Ood  gire  us  grace  to  yield  due  thanks  to  our 
Lord  God,  the  God  of  England,  or  rather  an  English  God, 
if  we  consider  and  ponder  well  all  His  proceedings  with  us 
from  time  to  time.  He  hath  overcome  all  our  illness  with 
His  exceeding  goodness,  so  that  we  are  now  more  compelled 
to  serve  Him,  and  seek  His  glory,  and  promote  His  word,  if 
the  devil  of  all  devils  be  not  in  us.  We  have  now  the  stock  of 
vain  trusts,  the  stay  of  vain  expectations,*  let  us  all  pray  for 
his  preservation.  And  I,  for  my  part,  well  wish  that  his 
Grace  (the  King)  will  always  have,  and  even  now  from  the 
beginning,  governors,  instructors,  and  officers  of  right  judg* 
ment.  But  what  a  great  fewl  (fool)  am  I !  So  that  devo- 
tion showeth  at  times,  but  little  discretion.  And  thus  the 
God  of  England  be  ever  with  you  in  all  your  pro- 
ceedings.'^* 

So,  then,  according  to  this  orthodox  prelate,  the  worship 
of  God  was  to  be  graduated  by  auspicious  royal  events  ! 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  Papers  the  addresses 
of  several  other  Bishops  to  Henry  at  this  time,   which  are=: 


•  State  Papers  of  Henry  Vni.*8  reign. 
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fipeer  from  blasphemy,  but  remarkable  for  the  servility  which 
was  the  feshion  with  too  many  of  the  clerical  party. 

The  baptism  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales^  which  took  place 
by  torchlight  at  Hampton  Court  Palace^  was  performed  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  the  Latin  Church.  Many  of  the 
notables  who  took  part  in  it  changed  sides  in  the  next 
reign. 

Amongst  the  historical  groups  present  at  the  baptism 
there  appeared  an  aged  man  who  carried  a  taper  of  wax  in 
his  hand^  and  was  an  object  of  contemptuous  pity  to  every 
eye:  that  man  was  the  father  of  the  murdered  Anna  Boleyn^ 
Lord  Wiltshire !  Two  years  subsequently  (1538),  having 
worn  out  his  character,  his  reputation,  and  his  honour  to 
the  very  last  thread,  he  expired,  amidst  the  world's  con- 
tempt— *'  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung.'^ 

Whether  Jane  Seymour  was  Protestant  or  Catholic  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  now,  only  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  historical  truth  may  be  concerned.  At  the  time  Jane 
came  to  Court,  her  father,  Sir  John  Seymour,  was  well 
known  to  be  a  Latin  Catholic  ;  he  never  changed  his  faith ; 
his  wife  was  a  very  rigid  member  of  the  olden  faith,  and 
outlived  him  many  years.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  young 
Edward,  and  shortly  before  her  death  sent  a  message  of 
'^  malediction ''  to  her  son  Edward,  then  known  as  the 
Protector  Somerset,  for  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
change  of  the  national  religion.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject 
in  the  Second  Volume. 

The  brothers  of  Jane  Seymour  were  Catholic  at  the  time 
of  Anna  Boleyn's  fall;  and  it  is  very  possible  they 
would  have  remained  so  if  there  was  no  change  of  fortune 
to  be  obtained  by  the  confiscation  of  the  monastic  property. 

B  II  2 
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,  the  exceptiou  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  no  oae  recfivol 

mucli   of  the  CLtircli   latiils    as    Edward   and   Thoiiia* 

Dour.     Sii  John  Seymour  was  a  man  after  the  fashion 

ma  Bolcyn's  father,  which   argufs  little  m  his  favnur. 

petitiouul   the  Kiug  for  au  office  for  his  daughter.     In 

^  worldly  rclatiou  ihe  Seymours  were  unprincipled,  mean. 

base ;  and  every  wicked  action  of  the  tyrant  Kiug  met 

L  the  concurrence  and  acceptance  of  the  Boleyns  and  the 

jinours.     So  much   fur  the  two  families  whom  Calhulic 

td.  Proli'staiit  writers  claim  for  their  conimuuion. 

Lord  Campbell  in  hia  "  Kiiglinh  Chancellors"  falls  into  the 

X^ulur  error — if  1  can  use  ihc  phrase — as  to  Jane  Seymour. 

Death,"  he  observes,  "delivered   Bishop  Gardyner   from 

fhe  apprehenaions  he  eutertaiutd  of  the  a^iceudancy  of  Jane 

S^mour."*      The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  passage 

IB,  that    Jane  Styiiioiir  was   the  secret  or   avowed  friend  of 

the  Befonucra.     I  contend'  that  Jane  Seynonr  wm  in  no 

way  counecteil  with  the  Reformers.     In  fact,  she  detested 

them  as  bitterly  as  Ileury  himself.     She  did  not  even  seek 

their  political  support,  as  had   Anna  Boleyn.     The   only 

hostility  Ganlyuer  could  have  had   to   Jane  Seymonr,  was 

doubtless  excited  by  the  means  through  which  she  reached 

the  Throne.      Better  informed  writers   than    the  author  of 

the   "  English   Chancellors"   claim  Jane  Seymour  for   the 

"  Protestant  fold."     The  learned  Lucy  Aikin,  writing  some 

uxty-tive  years  ago,  considered  Jane  Seymour  as  "  a  wanu 

advocate  of  the  Kefunuatiou  ;  but  her  support  was  gireo  in 

•  daudcsttue  manner. "t     There   is  no  document  or  State 


■  LonJ  Cuupball'i  Eotiliili  Cbucelliirv  vdJ.  n.  p^  M. 
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record  known  to  be  in  existence  which  conld  corroborate 
this  aUegation.  Miss  Aikin,  however^  was  incapable  of 
consciously  making  a  false  statement^  but  in  her  zeal, 
perhaps^  she  adopted  without  reflection  the  assertions  of 
such  historians  as  Speed,  Burnet,  Stripe,  and  Oldmixon. 
Sharon  Tumer-^a  writer  of  immense  research — quotes  an 
original  letter  (MSS.  Nero,  1.  10)  upon  the  "deathbed 
scene''  of  Jane  Seymour,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs : — ''  The  Queen's  Confessor  had  been  with  her  this 
mondngy  and  hath  done  all  that  to  his  office  appertaineth,  and 
is  even  now  preparing  to  minister  to  her  Highness  the  Sacra* 
ment  of  Extreme  Unction,**  The  above  is  extracted  firora 
the  bulletin  issued  by  the  physicians  who  attended  the 
Iloyal  patients  In  the  very  next  page  Mr.  Turner  describes 
Jane  Seymour  ix>he''  €U  great  a  friend  to  the  Reformation  as 
Anna  Boleyn/**  In  truth,  neither  favoured  the  Reforma- 
tion as  a  creeds  though  the  writer  intended  to  imply  it. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  they  were  both  what  might  to*^ 
day  be  called  "  bigoted  Catholics.''  This  brevity  of  vision,  if 
not  obliquity  on  the  part  of  Turner,  is  remarkable ;  but  not 
more  so  than  the  concurrence  of  so  many  writers  in  such  pal- 
pable contradictions.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  such  anomalies 
as  oversights;  and  it  would  hardly  be  true  to  designate 
them  as  mistakes.  Mrs.  Thompson,  one  of  Anna  Boleyn's 
more  recent  biographers,  contends  that  "  the  Queen  (Anna) 
was  desirous  of  bringing  about  her  such  young  persons  as 
Jane  Seymour,  that  by  her  own  example  they  might  tend 
to  increase  the  Reformed  faith.  The  family  of  Jane  Seymour 
were  qf  that  persuasion  P*     And    again,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
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whilst  finding  fault  with  Jane  Seymour^s  conduct  in  relation 
to  her  Royal  mistress^  discovers  some  '^  redeeming  qualities'^ 
in  the  character  of  Jane.  '^  Jane  Seymour's  reaaoning 
powers  of  native  strength  were  soon  developed^  and  she 
bestowed  their  energy  in  a  direction  fortunately  for  this 
country,  by  exercising  them  upon  the  great  sul^ect  of  the 
Protestant  faith/*  This  averment  leaves  the  marvels  of 
Foxe^  Burnet^  and  Oldmixon  in  the  shade^  and  even  if 
proved  a  fact^  it  is  paying  a  strange  compliment  to  Protes- 
tantism to  claim  for  its  patroness  so  worthless  a  creature  as 
Jane  Seymour.  Miss  Strickland  wishes  to  remove  the  opinion 
so  long  held  by  Protestants  as  to  the  religious  profession  of 
Jane  Seymour.  '^  All  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  administered  to  Queen  Jane;  the  official 
statements  are  still  extant^  and  prove  how  greatly  mistaken 
those  writers  are  who  considered  Jane  Seymour  a  Protes- 
tant.* Dean  Hook  must  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy 
authority.  His  account  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Queen  Jane^  and  the  English  Court  of  her  time^  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  ''  No  theological  differences/'  writes 
Dean  Hook^  ^'  of  opinion  at  that  time  kept  religious  parties 
separate.  The  Court  was  divided  in  its  sympathies  between 
joy  for  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward  and  grief  for  the  death 
of  the  Queen  (Jane).  Twelve  hundred  Masses  were  celebrated 
for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  and  a  solemn  dirge  at  St.  Paul's. 
If  there  was  a  tendency  to  Protestantism  on  the  part  of  the 
King  and  of  Cranmer — the  King  who  ordered  these  Masses^ 
and  the  Archbishop  who  officiated  at  them — it  was  not  at 
this  time  much  developed.^f     Here  is  a  contemporary  and 

*  Qaeens  of  Englftod,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 
t  Archbishop!  of  Canterbury,  vol.  vii.  p.  70-71. 
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an  official  eridence  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Sir  Richard 
Gresham,  writing  to  Lord  Crumwell  concerning  the  Queen's 
obsequies,  said — "  I  have  caused  twelve  hundred  Musses  to 
be  offered  up  for  tite  sowl  of  our  most  ffracious  Queen.  And 
whereas  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Loudon  were 
lately  at  St.  Paul's,  and  there  gave  thanks  unto  God 
Almighty  for  the  birth  of  our  princCj  I  think  it  right  that 
there  should  also  be  a  solemn  dirge  and  High  Mass,  and 
that  the  Loid  Mayor  and  Aldermen  should  ^*'ay  and  offer 
up  divers  prayers  for  the  Queen's  sowl."* 

lu  subsequent  years  young  King  Edward  spoke  of  his 
mother  as  a  "sainted  woman."  Did  his  uncle,  Somerset, 
tell  Iiim  whether  she  was  "  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic 
saint,"  or  did  Archbishop  Cranmer  furnish  him  with  a 
list  of  the  number  of  Masses  he  himself  celebrated  for 
bcr  Highness  Queen  Jane,  or  the  amount  of  money  in 
"golden  angels"  the  King's  treasurer  paid  the  said  Arch- 
bishop for  celebrating  Mass  for  the  dead  Queeu  ?  The 
solution  of  this  question — so  long  disputed — might  pro- 
bably be  of  interest  to  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
admirers  of  Jane  Seymour,  if  there  can  now  possibly  exist 
any  of  the  latter. 

Strong  complaints  were  made  that  Queen  Jane  in  all 
possible  ways  strove  to  depress  and  insult  the  connections 
and  friends  of  her  late  mistrciis,  and  to  esalt  the  Seymours.f 
"Of  course,"  observes  Miss  Strickland,  "  the  power  of  so 
doing  was  the  chief  inducement  for  her  marriage,  with  all 
its    abhorrent    circumstances."       Her     brothers,     uncle*^  ; 


*  SUts  Pftpen,  ToL  i.  p.  GT4. 
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sisters^  and  cousins  quickly  filled  eyeiy  lucrative  office  at 
Court.  The  "  peculatiotis*'  of  the  Seymours  were  enormous. 
Jane  Seymour^  like  manj  persons  suddenly  raised  in  the 
world,  laid  down  very  vigorous  rules  regarding  the  etiquette 
of  dress  at  her  Court.  The  maids  of  honour  were  expected 
to  wear  costly  girdles  of  pearls,  and  if  these  were  not  fully 
set,  they  were  not  to  appear  in  the  Queen's  presence.  The 
proud  dames  of  noble  and  ancient  lineage  scarcely  con- 
cealed their  contempt  for  the  woman,  and  were  merely 
courteous  to  her  as  the  Queen.  Even  the  King  himself 
did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  Jane's  mental  powers.  He 
speaks  of  her  in  ''  some  notes''  in  this  fashion  : — "  She  was 
but  a  woman."  This  phrase  is  used  frequently  in  relation 
to  his  ^^  dear  Jane."  The  opinion  was  expressed  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Jane."^  But  to  the  end  of  this 
painful  narrative.  Jane  Seymour  took  for  her  motto  when 
Queen,  "  Bound  to  obey  and  to  serve."  Completely  devoid 
of  soul,  but  of  wonderful  coolness  and  caution,  she  acted 
on  the  principle  of  '^  self  and  family."  She  supported  her 
burden  of  dignity  as  Queen  with  silent  placidity.  She 
appeared  to  have  adopted  the  very  opposite  policy  of  her 
predecessor.  She  avoided  sallies  of  wit  and  repartee,  which 
sometimes  made  enemies  for  Anna  Boleyn.  Jane  Seymour's 
actions  were  utterly  passive,  and  dependent  on  the  King's 
will.  Her  husband  desired  that  she  should  frequently  visit 
her  private  chapel,  and  she  was  to  be  seen  there  accordingly. 
Henry  found  fault  with  Anna  Boleyn  for  giving  large  sums 
of  money  to  relieve  *'  deserving  poverty ;"  he  could  find  no 


*  Jane  Seymoar  was  never  crowned.    The  oeremonj  was  aeveral  times  post- 
poned in  conseqaence  of  the  pU^e  raging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster. 
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fanit  with  Jane  in  this  respect^  for  she  was  a  thorough 
Seymour^  grasping  after  gold  as  a  Shylock.  The  King 
growled  at  the  Reformers.  "  I  am  no  patron  of  heretics ; 
they  must  go  to  the  fire/'  were  the  words  of  his  Highness 
about  this  time.  Queen  Jane,  who  it  is  alleged  privately 
encouraged  the  ''  new  learning/'  treated  its  professors  with 
coldness,  and  that  description  of  scorn  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  woman  of  her  turn  of  mind.  As  a  Queen 
Consort  she  did  no  harm,  but  there  is  not  one  noble, 
gracious,  generous,  or  good  action  recorded  of  her.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  fulfil  a  grand  or  queenly  office,  and 
divested  of  fine  robes  and  regal  honours,  she  was  merely 
a  handsome  woman,  of  no  ability,  and  of  no  pretence  even 
to  the  possession  of  a  heart.  Such  is  the  true  history  of  a 
woman  who  has  been  made  by  many  writers  the  heroine  of 
both  parties — Catholic  and  Protestant.* 

Here  is  an  incident  which  shows  that  Jane  Seymour  was 
soon  forgotten  by  Henry,  whose  grief  has  been  represented 
as  "intense.*'  Mary  of  Lorraine,  though  perseveringly 
wooed  by  two  Kings,  had  waited  to  complete  her  year  of 
widowhood  before  she  would  allow  her  finger  to  be  encircled 
by  the  spousal  ring  of  a  second  husband.  James  the  Fifth 
of  Scotland  had  a  formidable  rival  for  this  young  and 
beautiful  widow  in  the  person  of  his  uncle,  Henry  VIII. 
There  is   no  reason   to  suppose  that  Mary  wavered  for  an 


*  It  is  traditioDAUy  reported  that  when  Henry  first  saw  Jane  Seymour  at 
Conrt  he  remarked  that  she  was  "  too  yoang  and  '  chittish/  and  ought  to 
remiun  in  the  ooontiy  with  her  goremess  for  soms  years  to  come.'*  Anna 
Boleyn  once  obserred  to  Wyatt  that  *'  young  Jane  was  as  innocent  as  she  was 
lovely."  "  Smooth  waters  run  deep,**  was  the  poet*s  reply."  Anna  Boleyn 
carvfully  noted  ths  remark. 
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instant  in  her  choice  between  the  rival  Kings.  She  was^ 
howeyer^  destined  to  become  the  wife  of  the  youngest,  the 
handsomest,  and  the  most  agreeable  of  Kings.  ''Bluff 
Hal'^  was  so  exasperated  at  the  preference  shown  by  Mary 
of  Lorraine  for  his  nephew  of  Scotland,  that  when  in  1538 
requested  to  grant  permission  for  her  to  land  on  the  coast 
of  England  in  the  event  of  her  encountering  stormy  weather 
on  her  passage  from  France  to  Scotland,  Henry  most 
ungraciously  refused  it."^  Mary  of  Lorraine  subsequently 
became  the  mother  of  Marie  Stuart,  whose  sad  history  I 
hope  to  investigate  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 


*  Queena  of  SootlAod,  yol.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


THE     WTATT     FAMILY. 


Thomas  Wtatt  was  descended  £rom  an  ancient  family  in 
Yorkshire.  In  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  the  name  was 
spelt  "Wiet.''  Badcliff  Wiet  was  a  standard-bearer  to 
Richard  the  First  daring  that  monarches  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Sir  Henry  Wyatt^  the  father  of  the  poet^  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  came  to  reside  at  AUington 
Hall^  near  Maidstone.  He  was  a  Privy  Councillor  to 
Henry  VII.,  whose  favour  he  gained  in  consequence  of  his 
adherence  to  the  House  of  Tudor  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third,  by  whom  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was  racked  on  one  occasion 
in  the  usurper's  presence,  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
become  an  adherent  of  Richard's  cause.  He  was  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth  Field,  and 
subsequently  appeared  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs.^  Having 
faithfully  discharged  his  duty  to  King  and  country,  Sir 
Henry  Wyatt  died  at  the  age  of  78  years,  in  1538,  leaving 
issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  son  Henry  remained 
a  country  squire,  whilst  Thomas  was  destined  to  play  a 
more  ambitious  rdle.  Margaret  Wyatt  became  the  wife  of 
Sir  Anthony  Lee.     This  lady  appears. in  the  most  amiable 


*  There  were  three  English  knights  present,  each  of  whom  \aA  »  duaghter 
that  in  after  jeu*  became  Queen  of  England;  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father 
of  Qaeen  Anna ;  Sir  John  Seymour,  the  father  of  Qaeen  Jane ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Parr,  the  father  of  Gathering  the  last  and  sixth  wife  of  King  Henry. 
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light  as  the  friend  of  Anna  Boleyn.  Her  friendship  was 
noble,  generous,  and  warm,  with  a  reputation  aboTC 
reproach  at  a  time  when  virtue  and  honour  were  little 
esteemed.  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet,  was  bom  at  Allington 
about  1503.  He  was  two  years  younger  than  his  friend 
Anna  Boleyn.  At  Allington  the  poet  had  a  lion's  whelp 
and  an  Irish  greyhound  as  his  playmates  about  the  '^  posied 
fields.^'  On  one  occasion,  when  the  lion  became  somewhat 
strong,  he  flew  at  his  young  master's  shoulder,  when  the 
greyhound  sprang  forward  in  his  defence.  Having  ex- 
tricated himself  from  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in, 
Wyatt  met  the  next  spring  of  the  lion  with  a  thrust  of  his 
sword  in  the  throat. 

Young   Wyatt   was    entered  at  Cambridge  when   only 
twelve  years  of  age,  where  he  passed  some  years.     Even  at 
this  period  he  evinced  a  love  of  romance,  and  delighted  in 
telling  fairy  stories  to  his  schoolfellows.       He  was  then  a    ^^i 
devout  youth.     One  of  his  first  attempts  at  letter  writing  ^^  ^ 
was  an  epistle  in  bad   Latin  to  his  early  playmate,  Nan, 
then    about  to   start    for  Paris,    where  her   studies   weri 
continued.      Some    years   later,  Thomas    Wyatt    marriedE^-sd 
Elizabeth   Brooks,   daughter  of   Lord  Cobham,  whom   h^^^MC 
much  neglected.     Sir   Henry  Norris  states  that  ElisabetlcC  *Ii 
Wyatt  died  of  a  broken  heart.     Anna  Boleyn  admonishe^^*^ 
Wyatt  as  to  the  attention  he  should  bestow  on  his  wife^^^e, 
desiring  him  to  *'  spend  more  time  at  home.''     The  futmi^     '<' 
Queen  wrote  to  the  poet  in  these  words : — 

"Dear  companion  of  my  chUdhood,  friend  of  my  youth  ^, 
good  be  ever  with  thee ;  may  every  day  be  to  thee  rene 
sunshine ;  may  your  own  hearth  be  to  you  a  true  homi 
home  of  love  and  joy.     Cherish  and  love  your  dear  yonngr 
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wife  and  child.  Give  up  ambition  to  greedy  knaves^  and 
seek  happiness  where  it  will  not  fail  to  greet  thee,  in  the 
old  home/' 

Elizabeth  Wyatt's  married  life  was  brief.  She  died  in  thir- 
teen months  after  her  confinement  of  a  son,  who  was  known 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign  as  the  ill-fated  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

About  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  Thomas  Wyatt 
retired  from  Court  circles,  a  self-accusing  conscience  haunting 
him.  Too  late  he  prized  the  enduring  love  which  bore 
neglect  and  absence  so  long.  Anna  Boleyn  describes  Eliza- 
beth Wyatt  as  ''one  of  the  most  lovable  and  amiable 
women,  and  a  model  wife." 

I  have  already  commented  upon  the  platonic  attachment 
said  to  exist  between  Anna  Boleyn  and  the  poet.  The 
grandson  of  Wyatt  does  not  credit  the  love  narratives  of 
Anna  and  his  kinsman.  ''  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times," 
he  says,  ''  to  form  platonio  attachments  for  intellectual  and 
learned  women."  The  romantic  narratives  of  the  poet 
Surrey,  and  the  "  Fayre  Geraldyne"  have  not  yet  been 
cleared  up,  and  perhaps  never  will.  Dr.  Nott  remarks, 
"  We  may  believe  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Anna  Boleyn  to  have 
mutually  regarded  each  other  with  the  lively  tenderness  of 
an  innocent  but  a  dangerous  friendship.  Often  did  Wyatt 
make  Anna  the  subject  of  his  most  impassioned  strains ; 
and  often  did  she  listen  with  complacency  to  his  poetic  ad- 
dresses, which,  while  they  gratified  her  present  love  of 
admiration,  promised  to  confer  upon  her  charms  some  por- 
'  tion  of  that  poetic  uamortality  which  the  romantic  passion 
of  Petrarch  had  bestowed  on  his  ''  Laura." 

.  When  Anna  Boleyn  was   created  Marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke, Wyatt  felt  sad  at  the  false  position  in  which  she  had 
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placed  herself,  and  invoking  the  muse  he  sent  her  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet : — 

I. 
"  Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant ; 
Mj  greatest  travail  so  gladly  spent 

Forget  not  yet. 

11. 
"  Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  weary  life  ye  know ;  since  when 
The  suit,  the  service,  none  can  tell. 

Forget  not  yet. 

ni. 
''  Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays, 
The  cruel  wrongs,  the  scornful  ways, 
The  painful  patience  and  delays. 

Forget  not  yet. 

nr. 
"  Forget  not — oh  I  forget  not  this. 
How  long  ago  hath  been  and  is 
The  love  HiaJL  never  mea/nt  amiss. 

Forget  not  yet. 

V. 

"  Forget  not  now  thine  own  approved, 
The  which  so  constant  hath  thee  loved—- 
Whose  steadfast  faith  hath  never  moved. 

Forget  not  ye<." 

At  the  coronation  of  Anna  as  Queen  at  Westminste::^ 
Abbey  Thomas  Wyatt  officiated  for  his  fatheras  Chief  Endever*^ 
and  poured  scented  water  on  the  hands  of  the  newly-createc^ 
Queen.  At  this  time  he  was  in  favour  with  the  King,  bu*^ 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  nature  of  hiff-^ 
offence,  if  any,  is  not  correctly  known.     He  was  released  i] 
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a  few  months.     The  Duke  of  Suffolk  hated  him,  which  may 
account    for    his    arrest.     After    the    execution    of    Anna 
Boleyn  he  seems  to  have  attained  more  of  Lord  Crumwell*s 
confidence,  which  does  not  place  the  poet  in  a  good  light. 
In  1537  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Judging  from  Crum well's  State  Papers,  he  gave  both  the  King 
and  the  Council  general  satisfaction.     He  had  reason  to  com- 
plain that  his  ''  stipend'^  was  not  regularly  paid  \  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Crumwell  made  a  percentage  on  the 
moneys  of  all  officials  who  dare  complain ;  yet  Crumwell  is 
represented  as  his  friend.  As  a  politician  Wyatt  was  one  of  the 
most  time-serving  and  unprincipled  of  the  King's  agents.  He 
has  been  described  as  a  leading  man  amongst  the  Reformers. 
There  is,  however,  no  reliable  evidence  to  that  effect.     He 
received  a  portion  of  the  monastic  plunder ;  and  descended 
into  the  grave  long  before  the  Reformers  appeared  as  a  reli- 
gious body  in  England.     His  '^  last  days''  prove  that  he 
was  still  in  communion  with  the  faith  of  his  fathers.      His 
position  at  Court  was  that  of  Poet  Laureate,  and  sometimes 
in  waiting  on  the  King   or  Queen.     He  had  many  grave 
faults.     When  occasion  drew  forth  his  power  of  repartee, 
few  persons  could  more  adroitly  disguise  truth  with  compli- 
ment, or  fling  the  shafts  of  sarcasm  with  a  more  apparent 
carelessness  than  this  Court  poet. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Wyatt's  history  is  that  least 
known — ^namely,  his  early  associations  with  Anna  Boleyn  at 
Hever  Castle.  No  one  of  his  time  had  a  better  knowledge 
of  Anna  Boleyn  than  Wyatt  and  his  sister  Margaret.  A 
contemporary  has  described  the  poet  and  Anna  as  *'  spoiled 
children,  caressed  and  loved  by  relatives  and  friends,  fated 
to  be  unhappy,  and  end  their  days  in  sorrow."     Margaret 
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Lee '^  believed  that  her  brother  had  secretly  loTcd  Anna 
Boleyn  for  many  yeara^  but  she  could  never  ascertain  how 
far  Anna  responded  to  that  feeling.^'  '^  True  love  is  con- 
tented if  it  be  but  returned ;  the  real  pang  is  to  part  when 
regret  is  not  mutual/^  These  words  are  attributed  to  Anna 
Boleyn.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  Anna  '^  commenced 
writing  notes  to  young  Wyatt^  and  they  engaged  in  the  in- 
nocent gossip  of  intelligent  childxen/^  At  fourteen  she 
writes  from  France  to  '^  Tom/'  describing  the  wedding  of 
the  Princess  Mary  and  Louis  XII.^  and  concludes  her  letter 
as  follows : — *'  Ywr  loving  little  Nan"  These  words  have 
been  described  as  the  key-note  to  Anna's  first  love. 

In  1541,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  attacked  by  fever,  and 
after  twenty  days  of  suffering  expired  in  his  thirty-ninth 
year.  For  some  months  before  his  death  the  once  strong 
mind  became  prostrated;  he  was  sad  and  melancholy. 
"  My  only  comfort/'  said  he  to  his  cousin,  "  is  now  in  the 
practice  of  that  religion  which  I  had  so  long  neglected." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  playmate,  of  the  youth,  the  firiend 
of  maturer  years,  and,  as  many  contemporaries  believed^  the 
long-concealed  lover  of  Anna  Boleyn. 
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THE    PILGRIMS    OF    GRACE. 


The  innovations  and  confiscations  of  the  Crown  caused  the 
angry  feeling  of  the  Northern  population^  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  much  prosperity ;  they  beheld  their  old  firiends  of 
the  monastic  houses  drifting  to  ruin ;  the  monks  and  nuns 
who  supplied  them  with  breads  meat^  and  clothing  in  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  or  adversity,  were  now  reduced  to  seek  a 
meal  from  those  whom  they  had  formerly  fostered  and 
cherished,  and  the  people  regarded  them  so  much  that  they 
divided  their  scanty  meal;  nuns  were  found  dead  on  the 
roadside  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  many  of 
them  aged  women  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor :  the  abbot,  the  abbess,  the  friar, 
or  the  wise  old  nun  \^  who  settled  village  disputes ;  who 
reconciled  the  rude  husband  and  his  gentle  wife ;  who  im- 
pressed upon  children  the  obligations  and  the  duties  they 
owed  to  God,  their  parents,  and  their  country;  who 
reminded  youthful  manhood  of  the  position  it  should  hold 
and  its  career :  the  maidens,  the  importance  of  their  mission 
as  the  future  mothers  of  an  honest  and  virtuous  race.     The 


*  Sister  Maiy,  of  the  Cistercian  Convent  at  Granthani,  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
Kitzherbert*8  qauut  chronicle,  concerning  the  "  wandering  monks  ana  nuns/' 
it  is  recorded  that  this  Udy  died  in  1562,  in  her  ninety-second  year,  and  in  a 
state  of  destitution. 
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local  friends  of  the  people — their  counsellors  and  benefactors 
— were  now  despoiled;  and  anarchy  and  insmrection  followed. 
About  sixteen  hundred  monks  and  friars  joined  in  the  cry  of 
discontent ;  and  the  nobles  and  the  gentry  who  complained 
that  they  were  deprived  of  the  *^  corrodies''*  reserved  to 
them  by  the  charters  of  the  founders,  likewise  joined  the 
popular  movement. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lords  Darcy,  NeviDe,  Lum- 
ley,  and  Latimer,  and  many  knights  and  gentlemen,  joined 
the  insurgents.     The  people  of  Lincolnshire  were  the  first 
to  appear  in  arms;    and  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was. 
sent  down  to  ''despatch  them  at  once,*'  thought  discretion^:zM- .n 
preferable  to  temerity,  and  made  proposals  for  a  negotia —  .^- 
tion;  he  wished  to  know  what  they  had  to  complain  of-.'"^"*^ 
The  complaints  were  numerous,  but  might  be  reduced  to  a^      a 
few :    the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  which  had  mad^  -Ke 
the  poor  man  poorer  than  he  had  ever  been  before ;   of  th^  ^Mzie 
Statute  of  Uses  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  land ;    of  th»  -Mzie 
introduction  to  the  King's  Council  of  Thomas  Cmmwell  an»  ^^od 
Maistcr  Rich.    They  described  Crumwell  as  a  low-bom  mm   ^  d, 
once  a  robber  in  foreign  parts,  and  then  a  robber  in  EnglancIz^Bd; 
and  Rich  as  a  dicer  and  a  false-swearer:  they  protested  agains:     st 
the  appointment  of  Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  an^e^d 
Poyiiet  to  that  of  Rochester,  stating  that  the  chief  object  "i"w/ 
those  men  was  to  suppress  the  olden  religion  of  £nglan( 
Cranmer  and   Poynet  seem  to    have  been  extremely 


*  This  term  was  applied  to  a  certain  fund  established  at  various  abbeji 
convents  for  the  relief  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  endowed  the  institotiov, 
"if  reduced  to  poverty."    The  descendants  of  "donors**  had  alio  a  rij^ht   to 
claim  "  asylum  for  their  old  retainers." 
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popular  with  the  Pilgrims.  The  King  gave  a  vague  promise 
to  the  people  to  redress  grievances^  and  grant  a  general 
pardon;  but  his  agents  soon  caused  dissension  in  the  people's 
ranks^  which  led  to  failure.  In  five  other  counties  the 
movement  became  formidable.  From  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land to  the  Lune  and  the  Humbcr^  the  masses  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  ^^  stand  together  for  the 
love  which  they  bore  to  Almighty  God,  His  faith,  the  Holy 
Church,  and  the  maintenance  thereof;  to  the  preservation 
of  the  King's  person  and  his  issue ;  to  the  purifying  of  the 
nobility  :  and  to  expel  all  '  villein  blood/  and  evil  coun- 
cillors from  the  King's  presence  :  not  for  any  private  profit, 
nor  to  do  displeasure  to  any  private  person,  nor  to  slay  or 
murder  through  envy,  but  for  the  restitution  of  the  Church, 
and  the  suppression  of  heretics  and  their  opinions."*  The 
men  who  took  part  in  this  enterprise  adopted  the  quaint 
title,  "Pilgrims  of  Grace."  On  their  banners  were  painted 
the  image  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  chalice  and  Host,  the 
emblems  of  their  belief;  and  wherever  they  appeared,  the 
monks  and  nuns  were  restored  to  their  former  residences. 
Hull,  York,  and  Pontefract  declared  in  favour  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  men  entered  Doncaster;  here  they  were 
soon  afterwards  confronted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  some  ten  thousand  disciplined 
troops,  cannon,  and  all  the  appliances  of  war,  but  a  "sudden 
swell"  in  the  river  causing  delay,  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace 
became  disheartened,  they  again  sought  for  au  armistice, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  order  to  give 

*  Woodville's  Anecdotes  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Graoe. 
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time  to  bring  up  firesh  forces^  and^  in  the  interral^  excite 
dissension  in  the  Pilgrim  camp.  In  this  scheme  he  suc- 
ceeded. The  King,  however^  thought  proper  to  send  a 
written  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace ; 
and  gave  authority  to  Norfolk  to  treat  with  them^  granting 
a  full  pardon  to  all  but  ten — six  named  and  four  unnamed. 
This  exception  caused  each  of  the  leaders  to  fear  for  his  own 
safety  :  the  Pilgrims  rejected  the  terms.  Another  negotia- 
tion was  opened^  which  was  participated  in  by  a  large  number 
of  the  clergy^  who  met  at  Pontefract.  Amongst  the  fresh 
demands  made  on  the  King  were  ^'that  heretical  books  ^^Ji 
should  be  suppressed^  that  heretical  bishops  and  laymen  of^^W 
the  same  mind  should  either  be  punished  according  to  laWj^^^> 
or  decide  the  question  with  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  in  a  brave^^^  e 
fair  fight  on  the  field  of  battle ;  that  the  Statute  of  Uses, .«.  -^y 
and  Treason  of  Wards^  with  those  which  abolished  the  Pa 
authority^  bastardized  the  Princess  Mary,  suppressed  th 
monasteries,  and  gave  to  the  King  the  tenths  and  first-fruitatag  "^ 

of  benefices  should  be  repealed;  that  Lord  Crumwell,  Chan ^- 

cellor  Audley,  and  Maister  Rich  should  be  tried  as  subverte: 
of  the  law  and  maiutainers  of  heresy ;  that  London,  Legh 
and  Leyton,   the  monastic  commissioners  to  the  north 
district,  should  be  prosecuted  for  extortion,  peculation, 
other  abominable  acts.'^    The  King  and  his  Council  rejected 
the  petition  with  contempt.     *^  I  marvel,'^  writes  his  High- 
ness to  the  Pilgrims,  "  that  such  ignorant  churls  as  you  are 
should  presume  to  talk  of  theological  subjects  to  me,  who  ii 
80  noted  in  learning  of  that  kind ;  or  that  you  should  com- 
plain of  my  laws,  as  if,  after  the  experience  of  eight-and- 
twenty  years,  I  did  not  know  how  to  govern  this  fair  king- 
dom of  mine ;  or  that  you  should  oppose  the  suppression  of 
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the  monasteries.  Is  it  not  better,  therefore,  to  relieve  and 
aid  me,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  than  to  support  the 
slothful  and  wicked  monks  V*  And  again  he  says,  ^'  You 
can  no  more  give  judgment  with  regard  to  government  than 
a  blind  man  can  as  to  colours.  We,  with  our  whole 
Council,  think  it  strange  that  ye,  who  are  but  brutes  and 
inexpert  folk,  do  take  upon  you  to  lecture  us  as  to  what  is 
right  or  wrong.''* 

In  another  letter  King  Henry  seems  to  look  on  the 
Northern  rising  as  a  serious  affair,  for  he  tells  the  people 
how  much  he  loves  them ;  "  that  the  humblest  of  his  sub- 
jects could  have  access  to  his  Royal  person  and  state  their 
grievances,  which  were  sure  to  be  redressed.''  Who  so  bold 
amongst  the  "  brutes  "  as  to  seek  redress  ?  Nulla  vestigia 
refrorsum  with  Henry. 

Time,  so  valuable  to  all  popular  risings,  was  vainly  lost 
by  the  Pilgrims  in  marching,  counter-marching,  and  bootless 
diplomacy,  whilst  it  was  utilised  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
Royal  Greneral,  who,  having  his  army  recruited,  marched 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  spreading  terror  and  devasta- 
tion far  and  near.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  activity  was  met 
with  hesitation,  want  of  generalship,  and  consequent  panic 
amongst  the  Pilgrims,  whose  once  grand  array  seemed  to 
melt  like  a  morning  mist.  The  enterprise  met  with  the 
£Eite  of  all  armed  remonstrances,  where  the  masses  negotiate 
before  they  conquer. 

The  King  was  not  disliked  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  they  did 
not  wish  to  fight  against  him,  but  they  entertained  a  natural 
enmity  to  his  ministers.     In  their  marchings  and  counter- 

*  DespaicbeB  in  Sute  Papen  of  Henry  YIIL 
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marchings  the  Pilgrims  aroused  a  very  strong  Papal  feeling ; 
they  gloried  in  the  name  of  '*  Latin  Catholics/'  The  Cross 
was  everywhere  forward  as  an  emblem  by  which  the 
"  holy  brotherhood ''  were  known.  The  children  wore  the 
Cross  embroidered  in  various  fancy  forms  on  the  right 
shoulder.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
women  of  all  ranks  and  ages.  "  The  English  women  are 
the  noblest  Catholics  in  the  world/'  was  the  remark  of  Naraia 
Lopez^  the  great  Spanish  architect,  who  visited  England  i 
those  troubled  times. 

In  October  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace   marched   in   thre^^^aec 
divisions  from  Pomfret.     The  enthusiasm  on  this  occasionzx:  «z}i 
was  great.     Old  men   and  women^  on  the  '^  verge  of  th^  mAk 
gravCj  were  carried  out  to  see  the  Pilgrims  on  their  march  miM:^ 
and  to  give  a  blessing  to  the  cause  for  which  they  drew  th^.c=Sii< 
sword.''*     The  tall  and  handsome  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  atth^.fl=Bi< 
head  of  five  thousand  men  well  armed,  carried  the  banner  ^^^ei 
of  St.   Cuthbert.     Maister  Aske  and   Lord    Darcy   cam».dM=n( 
next,  commanding  ten  thousand  men,  all  well  attired  au<».^-su<i 
efiectively  armed ;  no  motley  groups  were  anywhere  to  b*^r<T>e 
seen.     The  emblems  of  the  olden  creed  were  as  profuse  o^'g    as 
they  might  have  been  amongst  the  Crusaders.     The  Pilgriiz^  -im 
cavalry  excited  the  admiration  of  the  country,  and  startle^^sed 
the  Government  at  every  point.     They  numbered  tweln^p    le 
thousand  men,  "  well  mounted  and  appointed,  and  all  iKziib 
rich  armour."     This  splendid  body  of  cavalry  had  in  i~  ^  iiv 
ranks  the  knights,  the  esquires,  and  the  yeomen  of  Ric^K* 
mondshire,  Durham,  and  other  districts,  as  brave  and  fiiKze 
a  body  of  men  as  ever  rode  to  battle-field  for  creed 


*  Woodyille'a  AnecdotM  of  the  PUgrima  of  Qimoe. 
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fatherland.  ''  We  were/'  writes  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable, 
"thirty  thousand  men,  tall  men,  well  horsed,  and  well 
appointed  as  any  men  could  be/'  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable's 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  Government  despatches 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Such  a  military  display  had  not 
been  seen  in  England  since  the  grandfathers  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  Grace  fought  on  Towton  Moor,  and  the  *'  Red  Rose  of 
Lancaster  faded  before  the  summer  sun  of  York/'  With 
very  few  exceptions,  all  the  great  families  of  the  North  were 
in  confederacy  with  the  Pilgrims.  The  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land was  represented  by  the  chivalrous  Lord  Neville ;  Lord 
Latimer  was  with  them  in  person  ;*  Lords  Darcy,  Lumley> 
Scrope,  and  Conyers  Were  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  move- 
ment ;  likewise  the  ancient  family  of  Constable,  the  Tem- 
pests, the  fioweses,  the  Brydges,  the  Fairfaxes  (not  yet 
Puritan),  the  Strangways,  the  Danbys,  the  St.  Johns,  the 
Bulmers,  the  Lascelles,  the  Nortons,  the  Moncktons,  the 
Lowthers,the  Ingoldsbys — in  fact,  almost  every  family  known 
and  recorded  in  JBorder  story  was  represented  amongst  the 
Pilgrims  of  Grace.f  These  men  were  very  unlike  the 
King's  description  of  them,  ''  ignorant  churls  and  brutes 
that  should  be  handed  over  to  the  hangman/'t  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  although  sympathising  with  the  cause, 
refused   to  draw  his  sword  against  the  King.     His  loyalty 


*  It  ia  corioiiB,  if  not  atnnge,  that  the  widow  of  that  zealous  Catholic,  Lord 
Latimer,  ihoald  at  a  irabsequent  period  join  the  Reformers,  enter  oo  a  secret 
campaign  of  proselytiim,  and  become  King  Henry's  last  wife.  In  the  second 
volume  of  this  work,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  history  of  this  lady. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  descendants  of  those  great  Catholic 
families  are  now — ^indeed  long  since— with  scarcely  an  exception,  Protestant 
and  Puritan. 

%  State  Papers  of  Henry  YIU/b  reign. 
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in  this  case  would  appear  to  have  had  a  show  of  chiyalry 
towards  the  kingly  ofiSce,  for  in  reality  he  must  have  hated 
Henry  Tudor^  who  crossed  him  in  the  path  of  domestic 
happiness  some  years  antecedent  to  these  transactions^ 
when,  as  Lord  Henry  Percy,  he  was  the  suitor  for  the  hand 
and  affections  of  Anna  Boleyn.  The  reader  has  already 
seen  the  part  taken  by  Wolsey  and  the  King  against  Percy, 
and  the  shamefiil  mode  of  retaliation  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  latter  against  the  fallen  Cardinal.  But  the  Pilgrims 
of  Grace  could  not  induce  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to 
join  them;  he  resolutely  refused.  The  Pilgrims  became 
excited,  and  indignantly  cried  out  to  their  leaders  '^  to  strike 
off  the  proud  Earl's  head,  and  make  Sir  Thomas  Percy  (his 
brother)  the  Lord  of  Alnwick  Castle/'  When  lying  on  his 
deathbed  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Pilgrims.  He  assured  them  of  his  devotion  to  the 
old  Latin  creed,  but  he  '^  honoured*  the  monarchy,  and 
could  not  in  conscience  appear  in  arms  against  it.''  He 
was  silent  as  to  the  King's  demerits,  only  remarking  that 
he  was  dying,  and  forgave  every  one  who  injured  him.  In 
reply  to  a  more  prompt  message  he  said,  *'  K  the  Pilgrims 
of  Grace  think  I  am  not  a  true  man,  then  let  them  strike 
off  my  head.  I  can  die  but  once,  and  it  will  rid  me  of  the 
pain  I  am  suffering  now.  I  love  my  country,  and  shall 
die  in  the  old  religion  to  which  the  Percys  always  clung."* 
The  better  feeling  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  prevailed ;  they 
retired  from  before  the  Castle  walls  of  the  Border  Chief, 
and  left  him  to  meet  death  in  peace.  ''  My  darling  Henry 
never  raised  his  head  since  the  death  of  that  wicked  deceit- 


*  WoodviUe'a  Anecdotes  of  the  PUgrima  of  Onoe. 
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fill  woman,  Anna  Boleyn/'  were  the  words  uttered  by  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  who  attended  her  broken- 
hearted son  in  his  last  illness,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  death.* 
Such  was  the  last  scene  in  the  eyentful  life  of  another  of 
Anna  Boleyn's  romantic  lovers. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  who  may  be  considered  a  hostile 
writer,  furnishes  the  following  account  of  the  connection  of 
#  the  Percy  family  with  the  Pilgrims  : — '•  Henry  Percy,  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
rank  and  power  then  living  beyond  the  Trent.  In  the 
antiquity  of  his  line,  in  the  fame  of  his  fathers,  in  the 
extent  of  his  possessions,  he  stood  without  a  rival.  The 
Lord  of  Alnwick,  Wressil,  Leckinfield,  and  other  strong 
places,  he  kept  the  state  and  exercised  the  power  of  a  prince, 
having  his  Privy  Council,  his  lords  and  grooms  of  the 
chamber,   his  chamberlains,  treasurers,  purse-bearers,  some 

of  which  oflSces  were  hereditary  in  noble  houses He 

was  the  King's  deputy  in  the  North,  Warden  of  the  East 
March  and  the  Middle  March,  the  fountain  of  all  authority 
in  the  Border  lands.  If  any  man  could  be  made  prince  of 
a  new  kingdom  of  the  north,  Harry  Percy  was  that  man. 
Like  his  neighbours,  Percy  had  been  slow  to  follow  the 
great  changes  then  going  on  in  London.  As  yet  the  names 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  had  not  been  heard  in  Yorkshire. 
Those  who  were  in  arms  for  the  King  and  Holy  Church 
had  risen  in  favour  of  old  ways  and  old  things ;  in  favour 
of  Queen  Katharine,  of  monks,  friars,  nuns,  and  religious 
houses ;  points  on  which  Percy  of  Northumberland  took 
much  the  same  view  as  his  tenants  and  friends.     But  Harry 


*  Wood?ille*B  AneodotM  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace. 
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Percy  was  unthrifty,*  a  weak  and  ailing  man^  who  had 
never  got  over  his  love  for  Anna  Bolejm^  and  who  was 
mourning  in  his  great  house  at  Wressil,  on  the  Derwent^ 
her  starless  fate,  when  Maister  Aske  and  a  body  of  riders 
dashed  into  the  courtyard  of  Wressil  shouting — '  A  Percy, 
a  Percy/  The  King's  Warden  of  the  Marches  slipped  into 
bed,  and  sent  out  word  that  he  was  sick.  The  Pilgrims 
would  not  take  this  answer ;  they  wanted  a  Percy  in  their 
camp — ^Earl  Harry  if  it  might  be — so  that  folks  could  say 
they  were  marching  under  the  King's  flag,  with  law  and 
justice  on  their  side.  Aske  sent  fresh  messages  into  the 
sick  man's  room;  either  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  or 
his  brothers.  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Ingram,  he  said,  must 
join  the  camp  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace.  These  gallant 
young  knights  were  only  too  quick  to  obey  his  call.  The 
elder  brother,  Harry  Percy,  made  a  feeble  protest,  and  after 
they  were  gone,  he  revoked  the  commissions  which  they 
held  under  him  as  o£Sccrs  in  the  Marches.  Katharine, 
their  mother,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  de- 
tained them  with  tears,  over  what  she  felt  would  be  their 
doom.  She  came  of  a  house  which  had  known  the  Tower 
and  the  block  too  well,  her  uncle  being  that  Duke  of 
Somerset  who  was  executed  by  Edward  the  Fourth ;  her 
great  grandsire,  that  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  given  his 
name  to  the   Bcauchamp  Tower ;  but   Katharine   Percy's 

*  When  Thomas  Crumwell  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  money-lender  in 
London  Lord  Percy  was  amongst  his  victims.  In  an  aoooont-book  of 
Crumwell's  still  extant^  the  name  of  Lord  Percy  occors  ;  he  borrowed  40/. 
at  an  enormoos  interest.  To  deal  with  sach  an  extortioner  as  Cmmwell,  shows 
tliat  Percy  deserved  the  title  of  "  unthrifty  Harry."  His  father,  according  to 
Cavendish,  describes  Percy  as  a  proud,  unthinkicg  man,  who  wasted  much 
money. 
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sons^  though  they  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  warning 
cries  of  their  noble  mother^  instantly  leapt  to  horse^  and 
clad  in  flashing  steely  and  flaunting  plumes^  rode  forward 
into  the  camp^  where  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  received  them 
with  a  wild  enthusiasm.  That  shining  steely  that  dazzling 
plume  were  afterwards  cited  as  evidence  that  they  had 
joined  the  Pilgrims  by  deliberate  choice^  and  his  fine  attire 
caused  one  oi  the  brothers  to  lose  his  head/'* 

Adopting  this  confirmation^  Sir  Thomas  Percy  and  his 
brother  Ingram^  decked  with  gay  plumes  and  gorgeous 
armour,  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern  Pilgrims.  Sir 
Thomas'  Percy,  who  was  heir  to  the  earldom,  was  amongst 
those  who  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  Earldom  was  sub- 
sequently conferred  by  Queen  Mary  on  Sir  Thomas  Percy's 
son,  who  was  known  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  the 
"  Stout  Earl.'*  This  nobleman,  in  conjunction  with  many 
others  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  failure 
and  dis^ter  followed.f  He  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
beheaded  at  York,  and  his  body  quartered.  In  1585,  the 
next  brother  who  held  the  title  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  It  is  alleged  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  imder  the  influence  of 
religion,  the  statement  is  highly  improbable.  It  was  believed 
at  the  time  that  Elizabeth's  secret  agents  murdered  him. 
The  despatches  of  La  Motte  Fenelon,  the  French  ambas- 
sador^ throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  proceedings  of  Elizabeth 


*  In  Sir  CbarlM  Sharpe's  MemorialB  of  the  *'  Northern  Rebellion,  **  are  to  be 
foand  loaie  particalara  as  to  the  misfortanes  of  the  Percy  Family  ;  alao  vol.  i\r. 
of  MiM  Strickland*8  Qaeens  of  England. 

t  Mifls  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  voL  iv.  p.  589 ;  Davison's  narra- 
tive ;  bir  Harris  Nicolas. 
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as  to  the  "  Northern  Rebels/'  which  exceeded  in  barbarity 
the  massacres  perpetrated  by  her  father  against  the  Pilgrims 
of  Grace. 

"  In  spite  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  Government," 
writes  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  *'  folks  would  not  believe  that 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  died  by  his  own  hand. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  bore  the  odium  of  contriving  a 
midnight  murder ;  for  many  years  the  event  was  spoken  of 
as  a  political  assassination ;  and  that  by  men  who  like  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  knew  every  mystery 
of  the  Court."*  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  pronounces  the  accusa- 
tion of  murder  against  Hatton  to  be  '^  scandalous  and 
untrue."  But  Percy  of  Northumberland  was  undoubtedly 
murdered  by  some  of  Lord  Burleigh's  or  the  Queen's  agents. 
An  inquest  on  a  political  prisoner  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  a  dismal  sham.  The  true  mode  by  which  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  assassinated  remains  still  a  mystery.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  thus  exonerates  Hatton :  he  observes,  ''  that 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  position  rendered  him  an  object  of 
envy  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  more 
friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  any  other  Royal  favourite." 
The  biographers  of  Hatton  are  at  issue  as  to  his  merits. 
Lord  Campbell,  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Foss  all 
disagree.  Mr.  Foss  seems  indignant  at  the  allegation  that 
Chancellor  Hatton  '^  spent  his  time  as  the  dancing  favourite 
of  Elizabeth."  Sir  Robert  Naunton  and  his  contemporaries 
thought  otherwise.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  however,  has  no 
faith  in  gossipping  Naunton,  whom  he  accuses  of  ''petty 
jealousy."     Camden,    the    secretary   and    friend   of   Lord 

*  Her  Majeity*B  Tower,  by  Hepworth  Dixoii. 
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Burleigh^  although  on  ^'  bad  terms'^  with  Hatton^  speaks 
of  his  ''handsome  and  commanding  figure  winning  the 
Queen's  affections/'  Hatton's  letters  to  the  Queen^  which 
had  been  little  noticed  until  calendared  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas^ 
some  thirty-two  years  ago,  are  strange  documents^  and 
breathe  all  the  warmth  of  a  passionate  loTcr^  rather  than 
the  respectful  and  humble  address  of  a  subject.  ''  These 
documents^  and  some  others  in  this  collection/'  writes  our 
great  antiquary^  ''  will  probably  raise  a  strong  doubt  upon 
her  Majesty's  right  to  her  favourite  and  well  known 
designation/'*  Elizabeth's  answers  to  those  extraordinary 
missives  are  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Record  Office. 
Uatton,  however,  had  many  good  qualities.  "  He  was," 
observes  one  of  his  distinguished  biographers,  ''  the  constant 
resource  of  the  unfortunate,  knowing  on  such  occasions  no 
distinction  of  religion;  in  whose  cause,  he  nobly  said, 
neither  searing  nor  cutting  was  to  be  used.  He  was  the 
frequent  intercessor  in  cases  of  persecution,  and  the  patron 
and,  better  still,  the  friend  of  literary  men,  who  repaid  his 
kindness  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  thanks — the 
Exchequer  of  the  Poor — in  the  dedicatioi;  of  their  works. 
All  that  is  known  of  Hatton  proves  that  his  heart  and  dis- 
position were  amiable,  his  temper  mild,  and  his  judgment 
less  biassed  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries." 

To  return  to  the  Pilgrims.     The  secular  clergy  were  dis- 


*  In  the  Hatton  Letter  Bag  (calendared  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas)  are  printed 
several  of  Uatton's  letters  to  the  Queen,  [t  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
the  meaning  of  those  documeDts.  Elizabeth's  pet  name  for  Hatton  was 
"Lids**  or  *' Lyddes."  His  person  was  tall,  handsome^  and  courtly,  and  he 
had  an  exquisite  voice.    The  Queen  loved  him  passionately — "  for  awhile.** 
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affected  Id  the  provinces;  they  had  reason  to  complain 
bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  inquisitors. 
George  Lumley^  a  son  of  the  nobleman  of  that  name^  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Council,  that  the  priests  in  the 
north  of  England  had  '^  assisted  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  with 
money  and  provisions/^*  Many  of  the  seculars  were  at  first 
opposed  to  the  movement ;  but  when  their  "  small  house- 
hold property  was  seized  upon  by  Lord  Crumwell's  agents, 
they  became  exasperated ;  still  they  did  not  join  the  popular 
movement,  t  The  next  command  from  Crumwell  was  to 
seize  the  Church  plate.;  the  chalice  was  torn  from  the  taber' 
nacle  by  the.  hands  of  such  men  as  Richard  Crumwell.  A 
tin  vessel  was  supplied  to  each  church  or  chapel,  to  be  tued 
as  a  chalice. X  When  the  government  made  this  sacrilegious 
confiscation  the  priests  and  the  people  at  once  coalesced* 
Popular  indignation  was  at  its  height ;  and  the  people  cried 
out  for  Lord  Crum well's  head,  whom  they  styled  the  ''  arch 
heretic/'  "  Down  with  the  villein/'  was  the  shout  raised 
in  every  town  and  village. § 

Disaster  followed  disaster  with  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace. 
Nearly  all  their  principal  leaders  were  taken  prisoners. 
Lord  Darcy,  Aske,  Constable,  Bigod,  the  Abbots  of  Foun- 
tains and  Jervaulx,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  Lord  Lumley's  son. 
Tempest,  and  thirteen  others  of  ancient  family,  were  tried 
in  London,  and  at  once  condemned  to  death.  Some  were 
executed  at  Tyburn ;  others  at  York  and  Hull.  The  King 
indulged  in  one  of  his   savage  sayings — "  Let   there  be  no 


*  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  f  Thonidale*8  Memorials. 

t  Ecclesiastical  Returni  concerning  Church  Plate  made  to  Lord  CrumwelL 

§  Anecdotes  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace. 
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delay;  hang  ihem  up  at  once.'^  Lady  Bulmer,  a  yery 
beautiful  woman,  was  consigned  to  the  flames  at  Smithfield 
by  a  special  Tudor  code,  which  condemned  women  to  the 
stake,  "  with  its  worst  tortures/*  if  they  committed  high 
treason.  Lady  Buhner  died  like  a  heroic  woman.  ''I 
have/'  said  she,  "  come  here  to  die  for  the  old  religion  of 
England;  I  have  nothing  to  regret ;  and  I  rejoice  and  thank 
my  God  that  I  am  given  mn  opportunity  of  offering  up  my 
life  for  the  true  faith  of  Jesus  Christ"* 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  represents  Lady  Bulmer  as  insane ; 

that  she  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Stafford  Duke 

of   Buckingham,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  early  part  of 

Henry's   reign.       And    further,    *'she   was  not   the   wife 

of    Sir   John  Bulmer ;    her   name   was   Madge    Cheyne.'^ 

And    again  he  observes :    "  She  was   a   devout  woman,  if 

not    an    honest   wife;     she    brought    with    her    into    the 

Pilgrims^  camp,    not    only  her  high   blood  and   bickering 

tongue,  but  Father  Stonhousc,  her  family  priest.''     If  the 

lady   whose  memory  Mr.   Hepworth  Dixon  thus  traduces 

held  such  a  position,  no  Catholic  priest,  holding  a  bishops 

licence,  could  fill   the  office  of  chaplain  and  confessor  to 

her;     so    Mr.    Dixon's    allegations    fall   to  pieces    like    a 

house  of    cards.       If  a  wild    enthusiasm   on   the  part  of 

the  English  matrons  and  their  daughters  in  favour  of  the 

Pilgrims  can  be   construed  into   madness,  then  there  was 

plenty   of  insanity  in  the  provinces.     Mr.   Dixon  cannot 

afford  a  good  word  for  the  Pilgrims,  to  whom  he  applies 

many  harsh  epithets."^ 


*  Dr.    Creci'8  Scenes  at  the  Stake ;  a  very  scarce   black    letter  book ; 
Woodville's  Anecdotes  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace. 
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When  Lord  Darcy  was  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council,  he  turned  on  Lord  Crumwell,  "  once  his  professing 
friend/'  and  now,  regardless  of  his  enmity,  he  said — 
"Crumwell,  it  is  thou  that  art  the  very  special  and  chief 
causer  of  all  this  rebellion  (movement)  and  mischief,  and 
art  likewise  causer  of  the  apprehension  of  us  that  be  (the 
word  here  has  faded  away),  and  dost  daily  earnest  (travel) 
to  bring  us  to  our  ends,  and  to  strike  oflF  our  heads ;  but  I 
trust,  that  ere  thou  die,  though  thou  wouldst  procure  all 
the  noblemen's  heads  within  the  realm  to  be  stricken  off, 
yet  shall  there  remain  one  head  (and  arm)  that  shall  strike 
off  thy  head/'*  In  Lord  Darcy's  petition  to  the  King  he 
says — "  I  beg  to  have  confession,  and  at  Mass  to  receive 
my  Adorable  Maker  (the  Holy  Eucharist),  that  I  may 
depart  in  peace  from  this  vale  of  misery."  In  a  letter  to 
Henry,  he  besought  the  King  in  pathetic  words  that  his 
"  entire  body"  (when  Royal  vengeance  was  satisfied)  might 
be  laid  beside  the  remains  of  the  wife  of  his  early  love,  once 
known  as  the  beautiful  Anne  Neville — the  type  of  all  that 
was  generous  and  good  in  her  sex.  Lord  Darcy  further 
implored,  that  his  debts  might  be  paid  out  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. Aske  and  others  petitioned  that  their  families 
"  might  not  be  reduced  to  poverty  and  ruin."t  How  far 
such  requests  were  attended  to  by  Lord  Crumwell  it  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire. 

Some  of  the  Pilgrims  acted  in  a  half-hearted  spirit  on 


*  This  brief  address  of  Lord  Darcy  is  to  be  seen  in  a  MS.  at  the  RoUi 
HouJie ;  and,  what  is  more  curious  still,  it  is  in  Lord  GmmweU'a  own  hand- 
writing— thus  inditing  a  premonition  of  bis  own  fate. 

t  State  Papers  of  Henry's  reign. 
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their  trial,  but  most  of  them  were  firm,  and  at  the  scaffold 
behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  men  whose  fathers  were 
famed  in  the  wars  of  the  Plantagenets ;  but,  with  that  proud 
feeling  which  was  often  evinced  by  the  old  historic  families 
of  England,  they  protested  against  being  stigmatised  as 
rebels ;  they  placed  themselves  ifl  the  position  of  "  defenders 
of  the  olden  religion  of  the  country/'  which,  they  argued, 
was  older  than  any  monarchy  in  Europe.  They  were  still 
loyal  to  his  Highness;  but  their  loyalty  to  the  Papal 
Church  could  only  be  extinguished  in  their  blood.  The 
scenes  which  took  place  throughout  the  country  attested 
the  truth  of  their  declarations ;  for  no  men  ever  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  headsman  with  greater  moral  courage,  venera- 
tion, and  love  for  the  creed  of  their  forefathers  than  did 
the  leaders  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace. 

In  York,  Hull,  Carlisle,  and  Pontefract,  some  seven 
hundred  persons  were  hanged,  amongst  whom  were  many 
monks  and  friars.  The  scenes  of  slaughter  ended  with 
'^  hanging  upon  the  trees  a  score  of  men  in  every  village 
the  King's  generals  passed  along.''  The  poor  unlettered 
peasantry  died  like  heroes,  but  ''  unthotU  benefit  of  clergy," 
The  "  old  nobles  "  were  friendly  to  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace, 
and  it  is  even  alleged  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  *'  secretly 
wished  them  well."  No  action  of  his  life,  however,  sup- 
plies credence  to  such  an  opinion.  If  he  was  a  chivalrous 
courtier,  he  always  chose  the  strongest  side,  whereby  his 
interests  were  best  promoted.  A  despatch  of  his  from 
Welby  Abbey,  throws  some  light  on  what  manner  of  man 
the  "  hero  of  Flodden  Field"  really  was.  He  says  : — "  By 
any  means, /air  or  foul,  I  mil  crush  the  rebels  (the  Pilgrims^; 
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I  will  esteem  no  promise  that  I  make  to  them,  nor  think  my 
honour  touched  in  the  violation  of  the  same/** 

There  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  bravery  on  the  part 
of  the  Northern  Pilgrims^  and  they  had  a  powerful  incentive 
to  persevere  in  the  fact  that  the  Royal  army  were  supposed 
to  be  disaffected^  both  officers  and  men^  who  abhorred  the 
King's  Council,  especially  Lord  Crumwell.     Nevertheless, 
the  Pilgrim  generals  lost  their  opportunities,  perhaps  through 
the  incapacity  of  Lord  Darcy.     Both  parties  have  accused 
him  of  treachery,  but  he  was  no  traitor ;  and  many  circum- 
stances plead  in  his  favour.     He  belonged  to  the  old  class 
of  nobility,  who  looked  upon  a  king  as  "  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord/'     He   served  under    Henry  VII.,   and    gave    many 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  that  monarch.      He  had  fought 
against  the  Moors  with  King  Ferdinand,  and  he  had  earned 
laurels  in  France  also.      He  had  some  military  reputation. 
In   early  life  he  travelled  to  the   Holy  Land ;  he   visited 
Rome,  and  paid  homage  to  the  spiritual  head  of  his  religion. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Oerman  Reformation,  and 
when  the  question  of  the  King's  supremacy  was  raised,  he 
made  several  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject 
He  was  most  outspoken  on  the  question  of  the  Pope's  spiri- 
tual headship,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  his  senti- 
ments pleased  the  King  or  not ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  like   to   be    stigmatised  as  a  rebel.     The  name 
sounded  odious  in  his  ear.     Mr.  Froude  insinuates  treacheiy 
and  cowardice  in  his  conduct ;  but  it  is  easy  to  draw  an 
unfavourable  inference  from  the  uncertain  accounts  that 
have  reached  posterity  of  the  real  circumstances  which  led 


*  SUie  Papen,  toI.  L  p.  519. 
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to  the  overthrow  of  the  movement.  It  must  be  likewise 
remembered  that  Lord  Darcy  was  nearly  eighty-two  years 
old^  and  weighed  down  with  infirmity  and  domestic  sorrows ; 
nevertheless,  he  ascended  the  scaffold  bravely,  and  died  like 
a  true  Christian  man. 

Prom  the  last  terrible  despatch  of  King  Henry  to  the 
commander  of  his  army  may  be  judged  the  kind  of  faith 
with  which  monarch  and  general  had  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations with  an  injured  people.  ''  The  further/'  writes  his 
Highness,  ''  you  wade  in  the  investigation  of  the  behaviour 
of  those  monks,  the  worse  you  will  find  them.''*  In  con- 
clusion, the  proclamation  says : — 

"  Our  kingly  pleasure  is  that,  before  you  close  up  our 
Royal  banner  again,  you  shall  cause  such  dreadful  execution 
to  be  done  iq)on  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town, 
mllagey  and  hamlet  that  have  offended,  as  shall  make  a  spec* 
tacle  to  others  who  might  wish  to  offend  hereafter  against  our 
Royal  command.  Finally,  as  all  those  troubles  have  been 
caused  by  the  monks  and  canons  of  those  parts,  you  shall, 
without  pity,  cause  all  the  said  monks  and  all  the  said  canons 
that  in  any  wise  have  been  faulty  to  be  tied  up  withotU  further 
delay  or  ceremony,'* 

In  1513,  many  years  before  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  be- 
came advisers  to  the  Crown,  Henry  wrote  to  Leo  X., 
eulogising  the  religious  orders  of  England — the  Franciscans, 
Minors,  or  Grey  Friars  being  special  objects  of  his  com- 
mendation. He  described  them  as  '^  remarkable  for  Chris- 
tian poverty,  sincerity,  charity,  and  devotion."t 


*  State  Papers  of  Henry  Ylll.'a  reign, 
t  Ellia'a  Original  Boyal  Letters,  toI.  i.  p.  166. 
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Tied  up"  signified  to  be  hanged  from  the  nearest  tree, 
without  benefit  of  clergy/'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  obeyed 
the  Boyal  command.  In  two  days  he  hanged  seventy-four 
persons  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  priests,  some  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy, 
and  one  eighty-six  years  of  age.  To  this  number  may  be 
added  twelve  abbots  who  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered,* 

One  of  the  abbots  executed  was  Thomas  Maigne,  a  man 
of  considerable  learning  and  stainless  character.  At  his 
trial  the  abbot  addressed  the  jury  in  an  eloquent  strain  for 
three  hours ;  but  that  tribunal  having  been  "  carefully 
selected,^'  Maigne  was  speedily  consigned  to  the  executioner. 
He  died  bravely,  telling  his  companions  that  they  were 
'*  about  to  suflFer  for  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.''  Lord 
Hussey  went  through  the  form  of  a  trial ;  he  was  found 
guilty  and  executed.f  The  mode  of  dealing  with  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman  was  marked  by  treachery  and  dishonour ; 
yet  it  is  alleged  by  some  writers  that  Lord  Hussey  *^  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  fair  trial."  The  record  of  what  took 
place  is  the  most  conclusive  answer  that  can  be  made  to 
this  assertion. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  seventy-four  persons  were 
'^hanged  and  quartered"  in  three  days  at  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.     Several   of  them  were  aged  priests.| 


*  State  Papers ;  Woodville  ;  Sharon  Turner,  toL  z.  ;  Lingard,  rol.  vr. ; 
Fronde,  toI.  iii.  In  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol  L,  some  additional  light 
is  thrown  on  the  murderous  proceedings  of  the  King  and  his  Council  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace. 

f  Crumweirs  State  Papers. 
t  Hall ;  Stowe*8  Chronicle  ;  MS.  State  Paper  Office. 
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Here  is  Mr.  Froude's  commentary  on  this  dreadful  scene : 
— "  The  severity  was  not  excessive,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
produce  the  desired  result.  The  rebellion  was  finished.  The 
flame  was  trampled  out."* 

An  old  tradition  of  Cumberland  states  that  a  number  of 
poor  women  and  their  daughters  collected  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  the  dead  and  gave  them  burial  in  a  Christian 
form.  On  the  following  day  an  Irish  Dominican  named 
Ulick  de  Burgh  celebrated  Mass  for  the  deceased  Pilgrims; 
he  was  soon  after  arrested^  and  hanged  from  a  tree  by 
Richard  Crumwell  as  an  "  incendiary  offering  prayers  for 
rebels  who  died  '  without  benefit  of  clergy.'  ^'t 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  acted  the  part  of  a  perfect  monster 
to  the  women  who  were  arrested  for  "  cheering  on  the  Pil- 
grims.'^  '*  Chuck  these  women  off  from  the  nearest  tree/' 
were  the  words  of  Suffolk  to  Colonel  Talbot.  The  King 
desired  that  the  women  who  committed  ''  high  treason/'  as 
he  would  have  it^  should  be  sent  to  the  stake^  in  the  same 
manner  as  Lady  Bulmer^  but  his  ofScers  pleaded  for  the 
'*  rope"  as  the  most  expeditious. 

The  Pilgrims  of  Grace  met  with  no  quarter;  they  were 
decimated  by  the  Royal  troops  in  their  broken  retreat ;  and 
hundreds  of  them  were  found  dead  in  the  ditches  and  road- 
sides from  hunger  and  exhaustion.  The  women  in  the  rural 
districts  acted  in  the  most  heroic  manner. 

As  iu  all  revolutionary  movements^  the  Pilgrims  were 
guilty  of  some  excesses^  but  not  one-tenth  of  what  has  been 
attributed  to  them.     "  Whenever  they  fell  into  the  hands 


*  Froade's  Hist,  of  EngUtnd,  vol.  iil  p.  208. 
f  Woodville'i  AnecdotM  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace. 
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of  the  King^s  adherents  they  received  no  mercy — not  even 
to  women  or  children.     In  a  moment  of  ''  rage  and  red-hot 
passion/'  the  Pilgrims  slew  one  of  the  principal  canons  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln.      He  was  known  to  have  been  a 
spy  for  Lord  Crumwell,  whilst  at  the  same  time  expressing 
sympathy  with   the   popular   cause.     His    murder  was   a 
shocking  affair.     Mr.  Froude  alleges  that  several  priests 
cried  out^  '^  kill  him/'     K  Mr.  Froude  had  stated  that  a 
number  of  half-mad  women  cried  out^   Kill  '^  Crumweirs 
Judas/'  he  would  have  approached  nearer  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.     The  learned    gentleman    considers    that    Stow  and 
Holinshed     ^'knew     nothing   of    the    movement     of    the 
Pilgrims ;  they  are  no  authority."     The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  public  are  invited  to  accept  Mr.  Froude's  narrative. 
The  wholesale  butchery  of  the  peasantry  was  '^  according  to 
law  /'    therefore  it  should  receive   no  censure.      Richard, 
brother  to  Lord  Crumwell,  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  some  troops,  but  his  real  office  was  that  of  a  spy  for  the 
King,  to  ascertain  whether  '^  certain  squires  were  in  earnest, 
true,  and  loyal"     He  writes  in  glowing  terms  of  Sir  John 
Bussell.     '^  Russell  assured  him  that  his  hatred  of  the  Pil- 
grims was  so   great  that  he  could  eat  them  without  salt."* 
Another  account  is  to  the  effect  that  Sir  John  Russell  said, 
'^  Leave  the  lazy  monks  to  me,  and  I  will  soon  dangle  them 
from  the  trees/'  to  which  Richard  Crumwell   replied,  '*  I 
would  rather  yoke  them  to  a  plough  that  they  might  taste 
of  hard  work."     Richard  Crumwell  performed  many  offices 
for  Henry  of  which  there  is  no  record  extant.     The  term 
"  Lollard"  was  sometimes  applied  to  Richard  Crumwell  in 


*  MS.  State  Paper  Office. 
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relation  to  his  "  sacking'^  convents  in  search  of  jewellery  for 
the  King.  He  was  a  special  favourite  with  Henry,  who  in- 
vested him  with  knighthood  in  a  most  gracious  manner. 
**  Formerly/'  says  the  delighted  monarch,  ''  thou  wast  my 
Dick,  but  hereafter  shall  be  my  diamond,'^  and  thereat  let 
fall  his  diamond  ring  unto  him ;  '^  in  avowance  whereof,'' 
writes  Fuller,  '*  these  Crum wells  have  ever  since  given  for 
their  crest  a  lion  holding  a  diamond  ring  in  his  fore  paw/'^ 

The  examination  of  some  of  the  Pilgrims  before  Lord 
Crum  well  as  to  the  "  causes  of  the  discontent"  are  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

*^  The  discontent,"  says  Aske,  '^  extended  to  the  county 
families  who  shared  or  imitated  the  prejudices  of  their 
feudal  leaders;  every  family  had  their  own  peculiar  grie- 
vances. On  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys,  the  peers  ob- 
tained grants,  or  expected  to  obtain  them,  from  the  forfeited 
estates.  The  county  squires  saw  the  desecration  of  the 
familiar  scenes  of  their  daily  life,  the  violation  of  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  buildings  themselves,  the  beauty 
of  which  was  the  admiration  of  foreigners  who  visited 
England,  reduced  to  ruins.  The  abbeys  were  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  places  in  the  realm,  and  always  a 
source  of  delight  to  the  people  of  other  nations.  The 
abbots  had  been  the  personal  friends  of  the  local  gentry,  the 
trustees  for  their  children,  and  the  executors  of  their  wills ; 
the  monks  had  been  the  tutors  of  their  children ;  the  free 
tables  constantly  covered  with  good  cheer  had  made  con- 
vents and  abbeys  attractive  and  popular — especially  in  re- 
mote places,  and  during  severe  weather.     The  immediate 


*  Fuller's  History  of  English  Abbeys,  edited  by  Dr.  Brewer,  toL  iii. 
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Deighboarliood  of  a  large  abbey  or  convent  was  a  busy  hive 
of  industry ;  no  one  hungry ;  the  sick,  infirm^  and  aged 
cared  for  with  tenderness"'^  Upon  this  report  Mr.  Froude 
remarks — ^^  I  am  glad  to  have  discovered  the  most  consider- 
able evidence  in  favour  of  some  at  least  of  the  superiors  of 
the  religious  houses/'t  George  Oisbome^  who  lived  by 
land^  said  that  the  poor  people  were  left  without  the  com- 
mons or  patches  of  ground  which  their  families  held  for 
centuries;  that  they  were  oppressed  by  a  new  class  of 
squires^  who  doubled  the  rent.X  Other  witnesses  dwelt 
upon  the  losses  their  children  and  themselves  had  suffered 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  abbeys. 

The  grievances  spoken  of  by  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  were 
frequently  alluded  to  by  Hugh  Latimer  in  his  '^  rustic 
speeches,^'  yet  those  revolutionary  proceedings  were  sug- 
gested  and  carried  out  by  the  very  class  of  men  with  whom 
Latimer  was  so  intimately  connected.  These  facts  are 
attested  by  the  State  Papers  and  records  of  the  times,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  their  accuracy. 

The  Pilgrims  of  Grace  were  neither  traitors  nor  rebels,  but 
rather  conservative  and  patriotic  in  all  their  actions ;  they  are 
almost  unknown  to  posterity ;  they  have  been  misrepresented 
by  some  recent  writers,  as  they  had  been  cruelly  calumniated 
by  others.  Since  the  days  of  the  first  Crusade  no  such 
enthusiastic  movement  of  Catholics  had  taken  place  in 
England  to  confront  the  present  and  pressing  foe  of  their 
belief.  Youth  and  old  age  rushed  to  the  standard  of  the 
Pilgrims  with  self-devoted  ardour.     Those  knights  of  the 


*  Ezamination  of  Aake  ;  RoUa  HouBe  MS. ;  Cramwell's  State  Papen. 
t  Fronde,  VoL  iii.  p.  89.  t  Rolls  House  MSS. 
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Cross  did  not  war  against  the  King  but  with  his  Council^ 
who  had  overthrown  the  national  religion  and  raised 
anarchy^  bloodshed^  and  confiscation  in  its  place.  Those 
nobles,  knights^  and  squires  who  were  condemned  to  the 
scaffold  met  death  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity;  like  the  Christian  martyrs  of  yore^  they 
advanced  to  the  headsman  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
Most  High.  And^  standing  on  the  threshold  of  eternity^ 
they  proclaimed  their  devotion  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Such  is  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace — another  phase 
of  that  impetuous  tyranny  which  first  made  England 
acquainted  with  a  Christian  Diocletian. 


5o6  The  Kings  Supremacy  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  king's   supremacy  IN   IRELAND. 

Whilst  a  large  number  of  the  convocations,  bishops^ 
clergy^  and  laity  of  England  professed  to  accept  the 
King's  Supremacy  in  spiritual  matters^  a  very  different 
feeling  existed  amongst  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland. 
The  native  Irish  and  their  chiefs  outside  the  districts  known 
as  the  '^  Fale^^'  or  English  colony,  as  a  matter  of  course 
ignored  King  Henry's  rule  in  everything,  whilst  those 
within  the  English  district  could  not  be  brought  to  change 
their  creed.  Archbishop  Brown's  letter  from  Dublin,  in 
1538,  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Crumwell  and 
Dr.  Cranmer  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  Reformation  into 
Ireland,  although  both  at  this  period  professed  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  Church;  but  what  Cranmer  professed 
to  believe,  and  what  were  his  real  opinions^  seldom 
harmonised. 

"  Since  my  coming  over  here,"  writes  Archbishop  Brown,  "  I 
have  been  unable,  even  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  to  induce  any, 
either  religious  or  secular,  to  preach    the  Word  of  God  or  the 

King's  just  title  as  Supreme  Head  over  the  Church They 

that  then  could,  and  would  very  often,  even  until  the  right  Chris- 
tians  were  weary  of  them,  preach  after  the  old  sort  and  fashion, 
will  now  not  once  open  their  lips  in  any  pulpit  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  same,  but  in  corners  and  such  company  as  them  liketh,  they 

can  full  earnestly  utter  their  opinions The  Observants  are 

worse  than  all   the  others,  for  I  can  make  them  neither  swear  nor 
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preach  amongst  us.  This  comes  from  the  extreme  handling  that 
mj  Lord  Deputy  hath  used  towards  me,  what  by  often  imprison- 
ment and  expelling  me  from  my  own  house,  keeping  there  no  hos- 
pitality at  all,  and  so  contemptuously  villify  me,  that  I  take  Grod  to 
record  I  had,  but  that  hope  comforteth  me,  rather  forsake  all  those 
to  abide  so  many  ignominious  reproaches.  ....  For  the  love  ye 
bear  to  the  sincere  doctrine  of  God's  word,  and  the  setting  forward 
of  our  Prince's  title,  send  to  Master  Treasurer,  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  any  two  of  them,  such  a  straight  (strict) 
commandment  over  me  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  as  I 
perceive  the  King's  Highness  hath  sent  of  late  through  England  to 

the  sheriffs  of  every  shire There  is  never  an  archbishop 

or  bishop  but  myself,  made  by  the  King,  but  he  is  repelled,  even 
now  by  provision.  Again,  for  all  that  ever  I  could  do,  might  I  not 
make  them  once,  but  as  I  send  my  own  servants  to  do  it,  to  cancel 
out  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  or  other  books  the  name  of  the 

Bishop  of  Rome As  for  lack  of  dispensations  they  (we)  are 

compelled  to  sue  to  Rome.  I  think  it  necessary  that  we  should 
have  dispensations,  a  vicar- general,  and  a  master  of  faculties.  A 
pardon  hath  lately  come  from  Rome  much  of  consonant  (similar)  to 
a  pardon  granted  by  Julian  the  Second  in  the  time  of  the  wars 
between  the  French  King  and  himself:  and  that  was,  that  they 
who  should  enjoy  it  were  to  fast  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  after  they  heard  of  the  same ;  and  were  to  receive  Com- 
munion on  the  Sunday  following Now,  if  such  things  go 

unpunished  whilst  the  King's  High  Commissioners  are  here  (in 
Dublin)  in  seeing  these  men  so  ready  and  prompt  to  admit  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  letters,  and  so  sturdy  and  fling  (ripe)  against  our 
Prince's  power,  what  will  men  think  ? 

(Signed)  "Geokge  Brown. 

**  Dublin,  January  8th  day,  1538. 

"  To  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  England,  Thomas  Crumwell."  * 

The  Viceroy^s  account  of  Dr.  Brown  differs  widely  from 


*  Carew  State  Papers  (Brewer  and  Boleyn),  1515-1574,  p.  135  6. 
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the  character  drawn  by  that  prelate  of  himself.  Brown's 
conduct  was  so  unbecoming — in  fact^  so  scandalous  for  a 
man  holding  the  position  of  a  bishop — that  King  Henry 
wrote  to  him  a  '^  severe  rebuke/'  His  drunkenness  and 
immorality  were  notorious^  and  he  took  little  trouble  to 
conceal  it.  Even  his  friend^  Dr.  Cranmer^  *'  gently ''  re- 
monstrated at  firsts  and  subsequently  told  him  he  was  ''  a 
wicked  bad  priest^  who  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
Reformation,  then  in  an  infant  state.''  The  majority  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  refused  to  preach  at  all, 
rather  than  in  favour  of  the  King's  Supremacy."^  The 
history  of  what  occurred  in  Ireland  at  this  time  in  relation 
to  the  Reformation  is  of  a  fragmentary  description,  many 
of  the  most  important  records  having  been  destroyed. 
Sufficient  is  known,  however,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  both  the  ^^  English  of  the  Pale,  and  the  native  chiefs 
and  tribes/'  were  united  in  their  intensity  of  hatred  to  the 
Reformation  movement^  which  at  this  time  presented  itself 
in  the  form  of  the  "  King's  Supremacy." 

In  some  despatches  to  Lord  Crumwell,  Dr.  Brown  com- 
plains of  the  *'  favours  granted  "  to  the  Observant  Fathersf 
by  the  Lord  Deputy ;  Brown  here  makes  some  important 
admissions,  for  he  assures  Crumwell  that  '^  the  English  by 
descent  and  other  settlers,  have  a  decided  distaste  to  any 
change  from  the  principles  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome."  In 
another  communication  the  Archbishop  believes  the  English 
of  the  Pale  to  be  '^  as  obstinate  Papists  as  the  wild  Irish 
themselves." 


*  Irish  State  Papers ;  Lord  Leonard  Grey's  Despatches. 
*  The  above  religious  order  were  in  connection  with  the  htroic  oommuiitj 
of  Greenwich. 
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Lord  Leonard  Grey  and  the  Irish  judges  were  at  that 
period  hostile  to  Dr.  Brown ;  they  had  heard  of  the  King^s 
claims  to  be  Head  of  the  Church  with  dismay^  but  a  prelate 
with  a  wife  and  two  mistresses  they  would  not  tolerate.  Lord 
Grey  subsequently  became  the  victim  of  party  conspiracy. 
He  was  impeached  for  treason^  but  there  is  no  record  of  it 
extant.  He  was  obnoxious  to  Archbishop  Brown's  friends  at 
the  English  Courts  whose  efforts  to  promote  the  Reformation 
in  Ireland  were  baffled  by  Grey  and  the  Irish  judges.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Reformation  assumed  many  un- 
defined forms  at  this  period,  the  principal  being  hostility  to 
the  Papal  authority,  a  standard  which  gathered  around  it 
many  who  had  no  idea  of  joining  the  "new  learning/'  or 
were  actuated  by  political  motives. 

Several  English  historians  contend  that  Grey  rendered 
much  service  to  the  English  Crown  in  Ireland.  The  "Irish 
difficulty''  in  those  days  caused  ruin  or  loss  of  life  to 
several  Viceroys.  Lord  Grey  "  never  made  recompense  for 
the  wrongs  which  he  inflicted  upon  Irishmen/'  has  been 
often  repeated.^  It  is  supposed  that  Archbishop  Brown 
was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  against  Lord  Grey. 
Grey's  ignorance  of  Ireland,  and  the  mode  of  managing 
parties  there,  led  him  into  many  fatal  mistakes ;  he  was 
charged  with  having  been  bribed  by  the  Irish  chiefs  ;t  that 
he  had  assisted  the  O'Neills  to  oppress  the  Maguires,  who 
were  friendly  to  English  rule;  that  he  was  mean  and 
treacherous,  and   "  did   nothing   to  conciliate    the  native 


*  Irish  State  Papen  of  Henry  YIII.*!  reign. 
f  This  aoooaation  was  absurd.    The  Irish  chiefs  had  no  means  to  bribe ; 
tbey  were  miserably  poor  at  the  time.     Lord  Grey,  howoTer,  was  not  the  man 
to  disgrace  the  Vioeregal  office  by  such  eendoet 
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Irish."  He  was,  however,  neither  mean  nor  treacherous ; 
but  soraetiraes  hasty  and  rash.  The  charges  brought  against 
him  were  ninety  in  number,  but  were  reduced  to  five.  One 
of  the  indictments  against  him  was  that  "  he  had  aided  in 
the  escape  of  that  persecuted  child,  Gerald  Fitzgerald ;  and 
further  in  corresponding  with  Cardinal  Pole.''  Lord  Her- 
bert alleges  that  he  made  a  confession  of  his  crimes,  but 
there  is  no  document  extant  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject.  Many  years  subsequent  Lord  Kildare  solemnly 
affirmed  that  Grey  had  no  concern  whatever  in  bis  escape. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were,  that  Henry  VIII.  vowed  ven- 
geance against  the  Geraldines,  and  no  less  than  six  of  that 
ancient  family  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  a  few  months. 
Lord  Leonard  Grey's  opposition  to  the  ''new  learning" 
made  him  unpopular  with  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The  Arch- 
bishop's name  does  not  appear  in  those  proceedings,  but 
there  are  documents  extant  which  prove  that  he  sustained 
the  policy  of  Dr.  Brown  in  Ireland.  Lord  Grey  was 
neither  prudent  nor  discreet,  as  those  qualities  were  then 
understood;  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  combination  formed 
against  him  by  men,  who,  whilst  hating  one  another,  acted 
with  fatal  concord  when  their  interests  pointed  to  a  sacrifice. 
I  shall  however,  have  occasion  to  allude  to  many  similar 
combinations  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

The  treachery  with  which  Lord  Grey  has  been  charged 
in  relation  to  the  ill-fated  and  chivalrous  Geraldines  has  not 
been  clearly  established.  He  was  surrounded  in  Dublin  by 
officials  who  had  no  regard  either  for  the  lives  or  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  He  held  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland  twice,  and  was  in  London  at  the  period  of  Anna 
Boleyn's  overthrow.     The  most  painful  incidents  of  his  life 
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occurred  about  this  time^  for  he  was  ordered  by  Lord  Crum- 
well  to  take  the  command  of  the  household  troops,  who 
guarded  the  fallen  Queen^  from  the  Palace  of  Placentia  to 
the  Tower.  He  dared  not  refuse ;  he  was,  however,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  recollection  that  the  happiest 
days  of  his  youth  were  spent  in  the  society  of  Anna  Boleyn 
at  Hever  Castle.  '^  Like  Thomas  Wyatt/'  observes  Barlow, 
"  my  good  master  and  noble  friend  loved  Nan  de  Boleyn  in 
secret  for  years.''  A  sad  end  awaited  Lord  Leonard  Grey : 
he  was  again  impeached  for  high  treason,  in  May,  1544,  and 
beheaded  a  few  days  subsequently.  There  are  no  records 
extant  of  the  exact  charges  against  him,  or  by  whom  pre- 
ferred. It  is  affirmed  by  the  chronicles  of  the  time  that  he 
died  like  a  good  Catholic  and  a  brave  man.  In  England 
he  was  considered  '^amiable  and  harmless,''  and  perhaps 
the  best  member  of  the  haughty  and  profligate  house  of 
Dorset.  His  secretary,  Roger  Barlow,  states  that  "very 
early  in  life  he  had  a  disappointment,  a  sweet  romance,  the 
recollection  of  which  in  after  ye^irs  made  him  sad."  Barlow 
adds :  '^  He  was  passionately  fond  of  Irish  music,  and  gave 
a  kindly  greeting  to  the  bards  of  Ireland  whenever  they 
came  near  unto  him."  Lord  Leonard  Grey  and  his  heroic 
young  wife  lived  in  love  and  harmony,  always  doing  good, 
seeking  to  reform  the  wicked,  to  console  the  unhappy,  to 
visit  the  sick,  to  shelter  the  friendless,  and  to  have  pity  for 
the  unfortunate.  Take  him  for  all  and  all,  Leonard  Grey 
deserved  a  far  better  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   ABBOTS   OF   OLASTONBURT   AND    WOBURN. 

Thb  story  of  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  is  a  ^m 
narrative.  Richard  James  Whiting,  Abbot  of  that  wonder- 
ful and  storied  pile — grand  even  now  in  its  extensive  ruins 
— had  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years  when  he 
encountered  the  fatal  anger  of  King  Henry.  Whiting 
was  both  a  lover  and  patron  of  learning,  was  distinguished 
for  his  pious,  gentle  nature,  and,  as  the  long-standing  repute 
of  the  Abbey  demanded,  he  was  unboundedly  hospitable. 
Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood came  in  crowds  to  his  gate,  and  on  occasions  Its  many 
as  five  hundred  of  the  country  gentry  were  entertained  by 
the  Abbot's  cheer.  Thre^  hundred  boys,  the  sons  of 
gentlemen,  were  educated,  fed,  and  lodged  at  the  Abbey. 
The  education  given  to  those  youths  was,  taking  respective 
opportunities  of  teacher  and  pupil,  quite  equal  to  that  now 
obtained  at  Eton  or  Westminster.  A  large  number  of 
destitute  orphans  were  also  maintained  by  the  Abbey,  which 
had  borne  a  high  reputation  for  centuries.  But  it  was 
now  doomed.  On  a  September  morning  (1539)  Lord 
CrumwelPs  Commissioners  came  suddenly  to  Glastonbury, 
about  ten  of  the  clock.  The  Abbot  was  not  at  home,  so 
they  at  once  proceeded  to  Sharphorn,  another  residence  of 
the  community,  and  found  the  venerable  Father  in  his 
library  at  prayers.    Neither  his  age  nor  high  clerical  position 
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could  command  respect.  They  spoke^  as  averred^  with 
grossness  and  insolence;  they  questioned  him  on  many 
matters  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  known  nothing. 
They  brought  him  back  to  the  Abbey^  and  when  he  went 
to  bed  that  nighty  they  searched  his  study  for  letters  and 
books,  and  found  secreted  (they  said)  an  MS.  of  his  own 
arguments  against  the  divorce  of  the  King  and  Queen 
Katharine,  which  the  Commissioners  took  '^  to  be  a  great 
matter/'*  also  divers  pardons,  copies  of  Papal  bulls,  and 
the  ^'  Counterpart  Life  of  Thomas  k  Becket''  in  print. 
The  inquisitors,  as  the  report  continues,  ^'  could  not  find 
any  letter  that  was  material. '^t  Dean  Lay  ton,  however, 
considered  himself  amply  provided  with  materials  for  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  writes  to  Crumwell  of  the 
Abbot's  "crooked  and  treacherous  conduct  and  bad  heart.*' 
At  this  very  time  Lord  Crumwell  was  well  aware  of  the 
stainless  character  and  generous  feelings  of  Dr.  Whiting. 
In  another  letter  Dr.  Layton  (to  Lord  Crumwell)  thus 
describes  the  aged  Abbot: — "The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
appeareth  neither  then'  nor  now  to  have  known  God  nor 
his  King,  nor  any  part  of  a  good  Christian  man's  religion. 
They  be  all  false,  feigned,  flattering  hypocrites,  knaves,  as 
undoubtedly  there  is  more  other  of  that  sort."  J  There  is 
on  record,  in  reply  to  this,  abundant  evidence  of  the  utter 
falsehood  of  Layton's  correspondence.     Mr.  Froude  states 


*  Katharine  had  been  dead  some  three  years  at  this  time, 
t  In  Stephen's  Monasticum,  p.  425,  it  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact  that  the 
"King's  searchers  brought  in  this  little  book  against  the  divorce,  and  con- 
cealed it  in  the  library  without  the  Abbot's  knowledge.*'     The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Blunt  adds  to  this  the  brief  but  pregnant  comment,  "Nothing  more  likely.'* 

X  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  621. 
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that  the  Monastic  Inquisitors  '^  did  not  trouble  themselYes 
to  speculate  on  the  intentions  of  the  Abbot.  His  motives 
were  of  no  moment/^  Of  course  not.  The  writer  of  official 
slander  on  the  Abbot  was  about  six-and-twenty  jears  of 
age^  and  filled  the  office^  not  won  by  his  virtues^  di  Dean 
of  York,  and  several  pluralities.  The  Abbot  was  sent  to 
London  ^'  chained  in  a  cart/'  under  a  guard  composed  of 
drunken  ruffians  who  were  familiar  with  all  the  barbarous 
horrors  of  prisoners'  treatment  in  gaol.  The  wealth  of 
Glastonbury  was  the  subject  of  a  long  report  from  Layton, 
and  likewise  of  a  curious  paper  dwelling  at  some  length  on 
the  services  the  monks  rendered  to  the  people,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  inmates  £rom  time  immemorial.  This 
document  was  destroyed  by  Crumwell,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dean  Lay  ton,  who  said,  ^^Do  not  let  the  King  see  this  paper"* 
and  so  another  report  was  ''  prepared  for  his  Highness.^' 
This  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence.  An  inquirer, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  power,  and  an  uncertain  amount 
of  conscience,  can  compass,  when  left  to  ''  his  own  discre- 
tion,'' a  report  fully  suited  to  the  requirements  of  his  em- 
ployer, or  of  himself.  And  this  was  the  settled  system  of 
the  inquisitors,  who  were  merely  commissioned  to  approve 
foregone  conclusions  of  the  most  cruel  and  unjust  nature. 
Thorndale,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  inquisitors 
and  the  monks,  states  that  he  received  this  item  of  intel* 
ligence  from  Pollard,  who  consulted  him  frequently  as  aa 
architect  as  to  the  value  of  some  old  places  that  were  con- 
signed to  destruction.  The  mode  of  torture  still  continued. 
Layton  and   Pollard  made  a  fresh  communication  to  Lord 


*  L»7ion*i  Despatches  to  Crumwell ;  Thomdale'i  MemorUU. 
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Cmmwell.     *'  They  had  discovered  fresh  treasons  committed 
hy  the    Abbot/'  ....  Those    treasons  ascribed   to   the 
venerable  Abbot   and  his  community  consisted  in  the  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  church  from  the 
hands  of  these  inquisitorial  marauders.    The  same  ^^  treason'^ 
was  said   to  have  been  committed  in  many  communities.* 
The  fate  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  his  brethren  waa 
arranged  by  Lord  Crumwell  three  months  before  the  Com- 
missioners proceeded  to  the  Abbey ;  the  secret  despatches 
of  Crumwell  make  his  plans  pretty  clear.     '^  The  grand  old 
Abbot/'  as  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt  styles  him,  "  broken  in  mind 
and  wasted  by  sickness  and  imprisonment,  was  carted  from 
London  to  Wells  to  go  through  the  form  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
the  result  having  been  duly  arranged  by  a  '  sorting'  of  the 
evidence— Crumwell's    own   phrase.     Never   was    there    a 
ghastlier  outrage  upon  the  forms  of  justice  than  trial  by 
jury  at  that  epoch  in  England.''     Jurymen  at  the  present 
day  are  not  i|i  many  cases  famed  for  wisdom,  and  they  have 
even  been  accused  of  not  being  always  honest.     But  in  the 
time  I  write  of,  the  hapless  juror  went  to  his  seat  with  his 
own  life  in  his  hands,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  life 
of  the  accused.     ''  The  noble  old  Abbot,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blunt 
states,  '^  could  not  comprehend  the  proceedings,  being  deaf 


*  There  is  a  tndilioD  at  Durham  that  the  jewels  and  plate  of  the  Cathedral 
of  that  see  still  remain  in  some  undiscovered  place  of  concealment.  So  late  as 
the  year  1866  a  fruitless  search  was  made  for  the  plate.  Tlie  Earl  of  Bristol 
(Bishop  of  Derry),  the  most  popular  English  Protestant  Bishop  that  was  ever 
quartered  upon  a  very  unconcurring  race,  gave  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  according  to  Dr.  Stewart's  '*  Antiquities  of  Armagh/*  a  chestful  of 
vestments,  sacred  vessels,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  just  before  the  **  Flight  of  the  Earls,"  one  of  whom  lies  in  Rome,  the 
other  in  Spain. 
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and  ill/'  and  likewise  allowed  no  counsel.  To  judge  of  the 
''  counsel''  of  that  time,  it  may  be  said,  without  question, 
that  the  Abbot  would  have  lost  nothing  by  his  deafness, 
even  if  he  could  have  procured  "  legal  advice."  Equity 
and  legal  honour  in  England  had  for  some  three  years  been 
buried  in  the  headless  grave  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  the 
case  under  investigation,  I  may  briefly  state  that  the  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  underwent  a  judicial  mockery  in  the  form 
of  a  trial,  and  was  condemned  "  \nthin  three  hours,"  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered  on  the  following  day.  He  asked 
permission  to  take  leave  of  the  monks,  his  domestics, 
retainers,  and  many  little  orphans  whom  he  had  ^'  gathered 
from  far  and  near,"  all  of  whom  loved  their  benevolent 
guardian.  His  "  supplications"  merely  elicited  the  laughter 
of  Russell  and  Layton.  A  panic  spread  through  the  country, 
and  the  people  evinced  a  determination  to  ^'deliver  or 
avenge"  the  Abbot.  Sir  John  Russell,  however,  was  prompt 
and  energetic  in  "subduing  commotion,"  and  having  '' hanged 
half  a  dozen  men,  and  lashed  a  few  more  at  the  cart's-end," 
declared  that  "  law,  order,  and  loyalty  were  vindicated." 
The  very  name  of  Russell  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Somersetshire. 

The  next  stage  in  the  tragic  history  of  Glastonbury  was 
the  execution  of  the  Lord  Abbot.  "  At  one  of  the  clock 
Richard  Whiting,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  placed  on  a 
hurdle,  after  the  fashion  of  a  murderer,  and  drawn  through 
the  village  to  the  top  of  Tor-hill,  which  overlooked  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury."  Here  the  Abbot  was  again  met 
with  insult,  uttered  in  the  vilest  language  by  one  of  the 
inquisitors,  who  demanded  "a  truthful  confession  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  crimes."     "  I   have  no  crimes  to 
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confess/'  said  the  aged  Abbot.  '^  I  have  faithfully  served 
the  King;  but  my  duty  to  God,  and  the  commands  of  HU 
Church,  I  shall  obey  and  defend,  even  though  it  may  cost  me 
my  life.  I  glory  in  the  holy  cause  for  which  you  are  about 
to  shed  my  blood/*  Then  turning  to  the  newly-created 
Lord  Russell^  the  Abbot  said^  '^  /  am  now  ready  to  die" * 

Lord  Russell's  letter  to  Crumwell^  stating  ''the  good 
work  of  the  week/'  is  brief,  but  to  the  purpose.  The  date 
is  torn  off  in  the  MS.^  but  it  is  some  day  in  the  month  of 
October,  1539.  "  The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  arraigned, 
and  the  next  day  put  to  execution,  with  two  of  his  monks, 
for  the  robbery  of  Glastonbury  Church.  On  the  Tor-hill, 
next  unto  the  town  of  Glaston,  the  said  Abbot  was  executed, 
his  body  divided  in  four  parts,  whereof  one  quarter  standeth 
at  Wells,  another  at  Bath,  and  Ilchester,  and  Bridgewater, 
the  rest  and  his  head  were  placed  right  over  the  Abbey  gate 
at  Glaston."  t 

Such  are  the  facts  as  to  the  end  of  the  last  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  of  the  last  good  that  ever  emanated  to  the 
poor  irom  that  noble  institution.  Russell,  the  son  of  a 
Bristol  adventurer,  never  performed  his  work  by  halves, 
and  the  people  of  Somerset  and  Devon  soon  sadly  verified 
the  statements,  which  bear  undeniable  attestation  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  chief  actors  and  their  agents.  The  hap- 
less Pilgrims  of  Grace  could  not  well  forget  Glastonbury. 

An  aged  prelate,  honoured  and  revered  by  the  country,  is 
sent  to  the  scaffold  and  butchered  for  having  stolen  (as 


*  Thomdale,  Collier  and  Stow, 
t  Supp.  MoDu. ;  Camden  Society  Papers ;  State  Papen  of  Henry^s  Beign  ; 
Bev.  J.  H.  Slant's  Beformation  ;  Lingard  and  Froode. 
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alleged)  his  own  property ;  the  altar  plate^  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian^  was  claimed  as  the  King's  -,  nay^  the  jewelled 
mitre  worn  by  Dr.  Whiting  was  also  to  be  surrendered. 
And  the  non-compliance  with  these  demands  was  followed 
by  judicial  murder  in  its  most  revolting  form.  As  to  the 
charges  of  high  treason  in  this  case,  they  were  unworthy  of 
any  consideration,  and  could  only  be  brought  forward  by 
such  lawyers  as  Audley,  Fitzjames,  or  the  more  infamous 
Maister  Rich — the  worst  man  of  a  bad  profession. 

About  this  period  the  Abbot  of  Tendring  and  two  priors 
were  likewise  consigned  to  the  scaffold,  and  died  like 
Christian  martyrs. 

I  look  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
intervention,  or  even  mild  remonstrance,  against  these  judi- 
cial tnurders,  and  the  sacrilegious  rapine  that  quickly 
followed.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  Cranmer  was  at 
this  very  time  (1539)  the  most  influential  man  connected 
with  the  King's  Council,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the 
monarch  and  his  all-potent  minister.  Lord  Crumwell. 

Dr.  Hobbes,  the  Abbot  of  Wobum,  toot  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  but  in  a  few  months  subsequent  ^^fell  into  a 
state  of  remorse''  for  having  done  so.  One  morning  he 
assembled  the  community  in  the  great  hall  and  told  them 
of  his  ^^  sorrow  for  having  acknowledged  the  King  as 
Christ's  Vicar,"  and  there  and  then  renounced  all  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  monarch,  calling  on  his  brethren  to  do  the 
same;  but  the  majority  of  them  by  this  time  had,  it  is 
stated,  begun  to  study  their  own  worldly  interests.  ''  Some 
of  the  monks  scoffed  at  the  Abbot ;  but  the  old  men  of  the 
brotherhood  still  sustained  their  spiritual  father."  They 
reasoned  with  the  young  monks,  but  to  no  purpose.     For 
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the  second  and  third  time  the  Abbot  assembled  the  monks^ 
but  with  no  better  result.  ''  I  am/'  said  he,  "  determined 
to  follow  on  the  same  road  journeyed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More/'  These  penitent  principles 
of  the  Abbot  were  soon  betrayed ;  his  arrest  quickly  fol- 
lowed. He  was  brought  to  London  in  chains,  and  lodged 
in  the  Fleet.  In  a  few  days  subsequently  he  was  interro- 
gated by  Lord  Crumwell  and  Maister  Rich,  when  he  ''  boldly 
stated''  that  he  acknowledged  no  man  on  earth  to  represent 
Christ  but  the  Roman  PontiflF.  "Then  you  go  to  the 
scaffold,"  said  Lord  Crumwell.  ''  Don't  be  an  ass,  to  for- 
feit your  life  for  the  Pope,"  exclaimed  Rich.  The  Abbot 
replied,  "  Maister  Rich,  hold  your  tongue ;  the  world  knows 
what  manner  of  person  you  are.  Do  not  offer  your  advice 
to  me.  I  fear  not ;  1  am  ready  to  meet  death  for  such  a 
cause."  "  Then  you  shall  die,  and  that  before  long.  I  will 
soon  clear  the  country  of  such  vermin  as  monks,"  were  the 
words  of  Lord  Crumwell.  "  Oh,  thank  Gk)d,"  replied  the 
Abbot.*  In  six  days  the  Abbot  of  Wobum  was  hanged  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  Abbey.  The  body  was  quartered,  in 
the  manner  of  those  miserable  times,  and  distributed  as 
lamentable  precedents  of  a  coming  "reform."  Thomdale 
states  that  Sir  John  Russell  was  present,  and  behaved  with 
all  the  levity  of  manner  which  characterised  his  conduct  at 
executions.  The  entire  community  at  Wobum  were  turned 
adrift,  and  ten  of  the  obstinate  brothers  hanged  on  the 
nearest  trees.  After  this  plenary  homicide  the  plunder  of 
the  place  commenced ;  the  library,  which  was  rich  in  MSS., 


*  CniTnwell'H  SUte  Papen  ;  RolU  House  MS. ;  Froade,  vol  ill ;  Thorndale 
and  Pomeroy. 
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and  some  most  valuable  works  of  art^  were  ''  carted  away'' 
and  sold  for  a  few  sMlings.  FuUer  and  Bale  have  written 
in  an  indignant  tone  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Monastic 
Commissioners  at  Wobum,  as  well  as  at  inany  other  places. 
John  Bale/  indeed,  was  an  eye-witness  of  those  outrages 
against  civilization,  enlightenment,  and  religion*  All  that 
the  old  historic  Abbey  contained  was  cleared  out,  and  the 
building  and  its  lands  handed  over  to  the  Bussells.  Then 
commenced  the  poverty,  misery,  and  oppression  of  the 
Bedfordshire  peasantry,  who  had  been  thitherto  remarkable 
for  their  social  comforts. 

Amongst  the  many  traditions  circulated  respecting  the 
last  days  of  Glastonbiuy  is  one  to  the  effect,  that  the  Abbot 
sent  one  thousand  pounds  in  gold  by  his  steward  to  Lord 
Crumwell,  '^beseeching  him  to  have  mercy  upon  himself 
and  his  community,''  and  that  the  steward  turned  the 
treasure  to  his  own  account,  and  fled  to  Scotland.  It  was 
also  hinted  that  Abbot  Whiting  gave  a  leather  bag  full  of 
gold  to  Layton,  as  '^  mercy  money."  This  is  likely  enough ; 
for  the  good  Abbot  might  have  thought  he  could  stave  off 
the  evil  day  from  his  numerous  dependents  by  a  largesse. 
But  he  knew  not  Layton. 
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DR.    gabdyneb; 


Stephen  Gardyner,.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ranks  next  to 
Wolsey  and  Pace  as  a  statesman.  Lord  Campbell  depicts 
him  as  ''  a  man  of  original  genius,  of  powerful  intellect, 
and  of  an  independent  mind.  Gardyner  was  a  statesman 
much  in  advance  of  the  disjointed  and  dishonest  period  in 
which  he  lived.  His  indisputable  respect  for  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  England,  as  they  were  then  understood, 
gained  for  him  the  hatred  of  foreign  despots.  He  was  as 
inaccessible  to  the  allurements  of  Spain  as  he  was  to  the 
menaces  of  France,  and  was  also  proof  against  the  subtleties 
of  oligarchical  tyranny  in  the  Republic  of  Venice,'^  So  far 
Lord  Campbell,  who,  of  course,  could  not  imagine  that  a 
Catholic  bishop,  even  if  the  exigencies  of  the  strange  times 
in  which  he  lived  drove  him  into  statesmanship,  should  not 
have  forgotten  his  higher  duties  as  a  minister  of 
religion.  As  Lord  Campbell  observes,  he  never  quailed 
before  the  menaces  or  wiles  of  foreign  tyrants,  but  he 
lamentably   failed,    both  in   religious    and  social  indepen- 


*  I  may  here  state  that  no  life  of  Dr.  Gardyner  has  been  specially  written, 
and  his  biography,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  occurs  incidentally  in  the  history  of 
his  time,  from  which  a  fur  mode  of  judging  of  his  merits  cannot  be  derived. 
Like  Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hertford,  he  was  a  far  greater  man  than  we  have 
any  historical  record  ot 
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dence^  when  confronted  by  the  will,  or  lured  by  the  per- 
suasions of  a  domestic  despot.  Dr.  Gardyner  was  the  first 
who  proclaimed  the  dictum  that  the  Church  should  not  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Pope — he  would  "  adhere  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Papal  See,  but  the  King  should  be 
Head  of  the  Church.^^  This  novel  and  most  incongruous 
theory  of  mingled  allegiance — which  in  a  manner  accorded 
to  the  Holy  See  merely  the  privilege  of  giving  advice,  and 
to  the  King  the  power  of  adopting  or  rejecting  it  just  as  he 
pleased,  whilst  it  also  suggested  the  confiscatioA  of  the  pro- 
perty, along  with  the  teaching  right,  of  the  Church — ^was 
received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  secular  clergy  with  an 
acquiescence  which  hesitated,  but  did  not  protest  ,*  whilst  the 
spendthrift  laity  of  the  strong  hand  were  at  once  acutely 
conscious  how  fitting  an  instrument  it  could  be  made  for 
the  contemplated  onslaught  on  the  possessions  of  the  reli- 
gious houses — the  vicarious  bequest  of  charity,  the  chief 
heritage  of  the  poor.  In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  Dr.  Gardyner 
did  more  to  undermine  and  injure  the  Latin  Church  in 
England  than  any  of  its  avowed  enemies.  His  relation  to 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine  is  a  perennial  odium  upon 
his  name. 

Little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Gardyner.  Thorndale 
states  that  his  father  was  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
household  of  Lionel  Woodeville,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  is 
supposed  that  Stephen  Gardyner  was  bom  in  1487,  two 
years  after  Henry  VII.  won  the  Crown  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.  Of  his  school  days  nothing  is  known  until  he 
appeared  as  a  student  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  There 
he  made  great  proficiency  in  classical  learning,  devoting 
himself  to  the  school  of  the  '^  Ciceronians,^'  then  in  high 
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At  the  same  time  he   laid  the  foundation  of  his 
lacement  by  the  special  skill  he  acquired  in  the 
I  canoa  law.     In  1520  he  was  admitted  a  doctor  in 
■Ities,  and    soon    after  he    was    made  Master   of 
k  Hall.     The  link  in  his  history  is  frequently  broken 
I  feet  of  the  destruction  of  so  many  records  bearing 
1  college  aud   public  life   of  ecclesiastics  and  other 
ft  men  of  the  time.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whose 
'.  Gardyner  was  Latin  tutor,  introduced  him  to 
,  Wolsey,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  grandeur  as 
High  Chancellor  of  England.     With  his  usual  dis- 
nent,  Wolsey  saw  that  the  "  pale-faced  student"  could 
aidered  useful  iu  the  public  service.     Gardyner  was  ap- 
,  member  of  the  Cardinal's  private  secretariat,  in 
IbIi  oSice  he  soon  convinced  his  patron  of  the  skill  and 
ion  with  which  he  drafted  despatches,  and  offered  sug- 
1  political  affairs,  daily  displaying   proofs  of  his 
lity  for  diplomacy.     The  reader  may  judge  of  Wolsej's 
Lfidence  iu  him  from  the  manner  iu  which  he  writes  re- 
ing  him.     He  calls  him,  "  Primarium  secretiasimorum 
mciliorum   Secretarlum,  mei  dimidium,  et  qno  neminem 
>eo  cariorem." 

The  treaty  of  alliance  with  Francis  the  First  in  1525 
being  entertained,  Gardyner  was  employed  to  draw  up  the 
project,  and  the  King,  coming  to  hia  honse  at  Moor  Park, 
in  Hertfordshire,  found  him  busy  at  this  work.  Henry 
looked  at  tlie  performance  and  approved  it,  but  liked  still 
more  the  secretary's  conversation,  and,  best  of  all,  his  fer- 
tility in  the  invention  of  espedients.*     From  this  time  Dr. 

*  Lord  CuDpbell'i  EngUih  CluuiMllon. 
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Gardyner  was  consulted  about  the  most  secret  affairs  of 
State.  In  a  few  months  subsequently  he  was  made  a  Boyal 
chaplain  and  almoner  to  the  King. 

When  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine  was  contemplated. 
Dr.  Gardyner  was  considered  one  of  the  most  useful  men 
for  giving  advice  on  the  question ;  his  reputation  as  a  jurist 
and  canonist  stood  high^  and^  as  is  alleged^  the  King  placed 
immense  confidence  in  his  "  honesty  and  judgment.^^  These 
qualities  were,  unhappily,  convertible  terms  in  the  case  of 
Gardyner.  Misled  by  ambition,  and  eager  to  conform  to 
the  King's  advancing  requirements,  he  now  (1525-8)  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  took  a  part  of  which  he  deeply 
repented  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

In  1528  Dr.  Gardyner  wrote  to  Pope  Clement  in  a  rude 
and  uncourteous  style  : — 

<<  Unless  some  other  resolution  be  taken  than  I  perceive  you  in- 
tend to  make,  hereupon  shall  be  gathered  a  marvellous  opinion  of 
your  Holiness,  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  of  the  authority  of  this 
see.  The  Eling^s  Highness  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm  (England), 
who  shall  be  made  privy  to  this  shall  needs  think  that  your  Holi- 
ness and  these  most  reverend  and  learned  councillors  either  will 
not  answer  in  this  cause  or  cannot  answer.  If  you  will  not,  if  you 
do  not  choose  to  point  out  the  way  to  an  erring  man,  the  care  of 
whom  is  by  God  committed  to  you,  they  will  say  to  you,  *  O  race  of 
men  most  ungrateful  and  of  your  proper  office  most  oblivious ;  you 
who  should  be  simple  as  doves,  are  full  of  all  deceit,  and  craft,  and 
dissembling.  If  the  King^s  cause  be  good,  we  require  that  you  pro- 
nounce it  good ;  if  it  be  bad,  why  will  you  not  say  that  it  is  bad, 
and  so  hinder  a  prince  to  whom  all  are  so  much  bounden,  from 
longer  continuing  niith  it?  We  ask  nothing  of  you  but  justice, 
which  the  King  so  loves  and  values,  that  whatever  sinister 
things  others  may  say  or  think  of  him,  he  will  follow  that  with  all 
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his  heart ;  that,  and  nothing  else,  whether  it  be  for  the  marriage  or 
against  the  marriage."* 

Gardyner  further  informed  the  Pope  of  the  likelihood  of 
dissent  in  case  the  Pontiff  should  not  yield  to  Henry's 
desire ;  and  then  foreshadows  that  change  in  England  whose 
work  was  just  then  commencing  in  Germany. 

"  If  the  King's  Highness  and  the  nobility  of  England/' 
writes  Dr.  Gardyner,  "  being  persuaded  of  your  good  will  to 
answer  if  you  can  do  so,  shall  be  brought  to  doubt  of  your 
ability y  they  vnll  be  forced  to  a  harder  conclusion  respecting 
this  see — ^namely,  that  God  has  taken  from  it  the  key  of 
knowledge;  and  they  vnll  begin  to  give  better  ear  to  that 
opinion  of  some  persons  to  which  they  have  as  yet  refused 
to  listen,  that  those  Papal  laws,  which  neither  the  Pope 
himself  nor  his  Council  can  interpret,  deserve  only  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames."  Dr.  Gardyner  concludes  by 
giving  a  warning  to  the  Pontiff  to  "  ponder  well  on  the 
question  at  issuc'^t 

Gardyner,  like  Wolsey  and  Cranmer,  had  a  difiScult  task 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  State  with  the  King.  When 
anything  went  wrong,  Henry  burst  into  violent  ebullitions 
of  passion.  He  had  two  modes  of  scolding  :  the  written 
one,  which  he  called  ^'betting/'  and  the  oral  one,  which 
he  styled  "squaring.''  The  more  strongly  worded  the 
former  was  the  sooner  did  the  Royal  indignation  subside,  as 
if  it  evaporated  by  the  expression.  When  the  courtiers 
saw  some  of  these  letters  they  looked  upon  Gardyner  as  a 


*  Dr.  Gardyner*8  Despatchei  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  Lemon^s  State  Papen, 
Toll.  i.  and  ii. 

t  Lemon's  State  Papers,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
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ruined  man ;  he^  knowing  the  King^s  habit^  feared  nothing 
from  the  rebuke.  The  squaring  was  almost  as  harmless, 
and  Gardyner  soon  learned  to  bend  to  the  storm.  When 
Lord  Wiltshire  and  Gardyner^  on  one  occasion^  had  &iled 
to  arrange  a  certain  commission  to  the  King's  satisfaction, 
the  prelate  was  attacked  with  a  hurricane  of  abuse  ;  but  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference  the  King  took  Gardyner 
into  his  closet,  and  told  him  that  the  anger,  though  expressed 
against  him,  was  as  strong  against  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
whom  he  could  not  address  so  freely.* 

In  1529  Gardyner  was  intriguing  for  his  royal  master  in 
Rome.  His  letters  thence  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  reflect  little 
credit  on  both.  Neither  Wolsey  nor  Gardyner  could  have 
been  deceived  by  Henry.f  Ribadeneyra,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  ascribes  to  Wolsey  the  scheme  to  divorce 
Queen  Katharine,  and  his  motives  were  to  be  foimd 
in  the  dislike  he  had  for  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  for 
Katharine  as  his  aunt.  Pollini,  a  learned  Dominican, 
makes  a  similar  charge  against  the  Cardinal,  but  in  a  narra- 
tive more  copious  in  its  style  and  circumstances. |  Cardinal 
Pole  believes  that  the  question  did  not  originate  with 
Wolsey ;  whilst  Le  Grand  is  "  quite  positive  that  the  mis- 
chief originated  with  the  Cardinal  of  York.'*  Lingard 
remarks : — '^  Whether  the  idea  of  a  divorce  arose  sponta- 


*  Foss's  Judges  of  Englund,  rol.  ▼.  and  tL 
t  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  opioion  expressed  in  this  work  of  Pope 
Clement's  policy  during  the  divorce  litigation  is  very  similar  to  that  stated  by 
Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  481  ;  and  also  by  Pallavicinno.  And  later  still,  in  Brewer's 
State  Papers,  the  conduct  of  Clement  appears  in  a  very  favourable  light,  and 
his  character  has  been  defended  in  an  equitable  spirit  by  a  Protestant  writer. 
X  Pollini's  Ecclesiastical  Hist  of  England,  pp.  16-20. 
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neously  in  Henrj^s  mind^  or  was  suggested  by  the  officiousness 
of  others,  may  be  uncertaiii  \  but  the  Royal  wish  was  no 
sooner  communicated  to  Wolsey  than  he  offered  his  aid, 
and  ventured  to  promise  complete  success.  His  views, 
however,  were  very  different  from  those  of  his  sovereign. 
Either  unapprised  of  the  King's  intentions  in  favour  of 
Anna  Boleyn,  or  persuading  himself  that  the  present  amour 
would  terminate  like  so  many  others,  he  looked  forward  to 
the  political  consequences  of  the  divorce,  and  that  he  might 
"perpetuate**  the  alliance  between  England  and  France, 
had  already  selected  for  the  successor  of  Katharine,  Bene, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.*  I  wish  again 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  scene  between  Wolsey 
and  Lord  Percy,  where  the  Cardinal  tells  the  Border  Chief, 
"  Thomas  Boleyn's  daughter  cannot  be  your  wife.  She  is 
intended  for  another  man/^  Who  was  the  other  man?  If 
he  contemplated  the  Jfank  of  Queen  for  the  French  Princess, 
what  position  was  Anna  Boleyn  to  occupy?  Next  to  the 
King,  a  greater  match  than  the  heir  to  the  House  of 
Northumberland  was  not  attainable ;  and  judging  from  the 
Cardinal's  negotiation  for  the  daughter  of  the  French 
monarch,  he  did  not  intend  any  honourable  settlement  for 
Anna  Boleyn.  What  might  have  been  his  ultimate  plans  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine.  But  the  interview  with  Percy, 
taken  in  connection  with  subsequent  circumstances,  brings 
the  Cardinal  in  very  near  collusion  with  his  sovereign. 

Dr.  Gardyner  practised  no  deception  in  this  divorce  ques- 
tion. From  the  beginning  he  was  a  persevering  friend  of 
Anna  Boleyn,  up  to  the  crowning  wrong  in  the  judgment 


*  Lingard,  ToLiv. 
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delivered  at  Dunstable^  and  in  a  few  days  later  holding  the 
lappet  of  her  robe  at  the  coronation. 

Some  recent  writers  have  described  Gardyner  as  the 
'^  chief  of  the  conspiracy  that  brought  Anna  Boleyn  to  the 
scaffold/'  I  have  already  shown  that  these  accusations  are 
destitute  of  foundation—"  pure  and  unadulterated  lies,*'  as 
modern  courtesy  might  not  style  them,  but  as  they  have 
been  forcibly  designated.  Let  the  reader  not  forget  that, 
at  the  period  of  Anna  Boleyn's  fall,  Dr.  Gardyner  was 
ambassador  in  France,  and,  although  in  that  high  position, 
he  had  lost  his  influence  at  Court. 

In  1529  Anna  Boleyn  corresponded  \rith  Dr.  Gardyner, 
then  at  Rome.  The  "  ftiture  Queen,'*  as  she  may  be  styled, 
writes : — 


"  Maister  Stephen,— 

"  I  thank  you  for  my  letter,  wherein  I  perceive  the  willing 
and  faithful  mind  you  have  to  do  me  pleasure,  not  doubting  but 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  man^s  wit  to  imagine  you  will  do.  / 
pray  God  to  send  you  well  speed  in  all  your  matters  [the  divorce  Uti- 
gation],  so  that  you  will  put  me  in  a  study  how  to  render  you 
high  service.  /  do  trust  in  God  you  shall  not  repent  ity  and  that 
the  end  of  this  journey  shall  be  more  pleasant  to  me  than  your  first ; 
for  that  was  but  a  rejoicing  hope,  which,  ceasing,  the  lack  of  it 
does  put  to  the  more  pain,  and  they  that  are  partakers  with  me, 
as  you  do  know.  Therefore,  I  do  trust  that  this  hard  beginning 
shall  make  the  better  ending. 

"  Maister  Stephen,  I  send  you  herewith  the  *  cramp-rings'*  for 


*  In  Bumet'*8  Records  is  to  be  seen  the  Latin  formula  of  the  ancient  office 
of  the  English  Queens  blessing  cramp-rings.  It  commences  with  the  Psalm 
*'  Detut  miserecUwr  noatri,^  then  follows  a  Latin  prayer  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  rings  lying  in  one  basin,  or  more,  a  prayer  was  said 
over  them  :  the  rings  were  of  silver,  not  iron,  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
They  were  to  '* expel  all  livid  venom  of  serpents."  The  rings  were  blessed 
with  an   invocation  to  the  God  of  Abraham,   of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  and 


joarself  and  Maistcr  Gregorie  (Casaali),  and  MaiaCer  Petre,  and 
pray  you  to  distribute  them,  and  assure  them  tbat  I  nill  be  glad 
to  do  them  any  pleasure  (good)  which  may  be  in  my  power, 
thus  I  make  an  end,  praying  God  send  you  good  health. 

"  Written  at  Greenwich  the  4th  day  of  April,  year  of  our 
Lord  1529. 

"  By  your  assured  friend, 

"  Akna  Bollein,"" 

A  few  mootha  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Anna  Boleyn, 
Dr.  Gardyner  began  to  perceive  the  wrong  steps  he  had  taken. 
The  web  woven  by  Audley,  Rich,  Cranmer,  and  Crumwell, 
was  one  that  appeared  likely  to  prove  fatal  for  a  time  to 
the  existence  of  the  olden  creed  of  England,  and  with  that 
acute  discernment  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  he  with- 
drew from  his  course,  and  joined  the  old  high  Conservative 
party.  From  that  hour  forward  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
zealous  man  in  England  in  the  maiuteuauce  of  the  Latin 
Church ;  yet  still,  with  selfish  weakness,  indulged  the  Kiug 
in  his  claim  to  the  "  Headship  of  the  Church,"  As  the 
reader  has  already  seen,  this  policy  was,  both  actively  and 


signed  frequently  with  the  Chhs  :  in  the  last  benediction  the  request  ia 
■utile  "  that  the  rings  mai^  restore  contracted  nerves."  A  Pmlm  of  benedictioa 
foltowR,  and  a  prayer  "  against  the  frauds  of  devils."  The  praters  being 
repeated  agiiiii,  "  the  Queen's  Highoeaa  robbeth  tbe  rings  between  her  hands, 
nying,  "Sanclifice,  Domine,  aanaioi  iiloi,"  to.  The  rest  of  the  prayer  in 
that  "  a»  ber  bands  rub  the  rings,  the  virtue  of  the  holy  oil  vh 
anointed  might  be  infused  into  their  metal,  and  hy  the  grace  nf  God  be  el 
oioui."  The  ceremony  conclude*  with  holy  water  being  poured  into  tbe  basins, 
and  the  Litany  repeated.  Fram  the  alluiions  to  tbe  patriarchs  it  is  likely  that 
this  quaint  ceremony  was  of  Hebrew  origin.  Several  English  Qseeai  per- 
formed tliia  ceremony,  amongst  whom  were  Elixabsth  Woodville,  EllEabeth  of 
York,  and  Mary  Tudor,  to.  whom  Dr.  Gsrdyner  was  Chancellor.  If  he  vrM 
present  when  Quetn  Mary  performed  tbe  ceremony,  it  wi 
awaken  the  memory  uf  one  sad  event,  at  ienst,  iii  llenry's  diustrous  reign. 
*  The  above  letter  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Stale  Paper  Ofiioe. 
VOL.    I.  MM 
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passively^   acquiesced  in  by  several  bishops    and    abbotSi 
with^  no  doubt^  the  alternative  of  the  scaffold  or  the  dungeon. 
There  seemed  no  English  prelate  so  useful  to  the  King  as 
Dr.  Gardyner,  because  the  morality  of  his  private  character 
had  always  been  unchallenged.     Having  been  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Germany^  he  was<  shocked  at  the  riot^  bloodshed^ 
blasphemy^  and  destruction  which  he  there  witnessed  from 
the  Anabaptists  and  other   Reformers.     On  his  return  to 
England  he   detailed  to  the   King  '^all  he  had  seen  and 
heard'^    concerning    the    ''  new   learning/'    which    Denny 
relates  ''  made  an  impression   on  his  Royal    Master^    for 
from  that  hour  forward  his  Highnesses  feeling  towards  the 
Reformers  was  of  an  unmistakable  character."    Still  Henry 
continued  to  be  attracted  by  the  artifices  of  Lord  Crumwell, 
who  engaged  to  replenish  the  royal  treasury  frx>m  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  but  '^  not  to  disturb  its  doctrines.'' 
This  proposition   seemed  to  please  the  King,  whose  worst 
profusion  desired  plunder,  not  perversion.     Gardyner,  how- 
ever,  could  not  approve  Crumwell's  designs,  and  had  several 
interviews    with    Henry   on   the    subject,    but    was    out- 
manoeuvred  in   every   way  by  the  cunning   and  powerful 
influence  of  Cranmer.     There  is  one  fact  in  relation  to 
Gardyner  which  reflects  credit  on  his    memory.     Whilst 
many  of  the  so-called  ^^  Papal  party^'  were  as  unscrupulous 
as  the  Reformers  in  appropriating  the  heritage  of  the  poor, 
Stephen   Gardyner  did  not  receive  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  pillage.     To  use  his  own  words,  "  he  was  himself  un- 
mercifully plucked  by  the  Reformers.'' 

Amongst  the  missions  in  which  Gardyner  was  engaged 
for  Henry  was  one  for  the  purpose  of  "  explaining  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  and  other  foreign  princes  that  Dr.  Fisher  and 
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Sir  Thomas  More  were  executed  for  treasonable  practices/' 
Dr.  Gardyner  was  instructed  by  Crumwell  to  inform  those 
princes  that  they  '^  should  not  believe  the  false  gossip  and 
scandals  that  the  enemies  of  his  Highness  the  King  had  pro^ 
pagated  on  the  Continent  respecting  the  demerits  of  the  said 
traitors y  John  Fhher  and  Thomas  More,  who  had  justly  been 
slain  on  the  public  scaffold  as  an  example  to  other  evil- 
inclined  men,'''^  In  other  words.  Dr.  Gardyner  was  enjoined 
to  traduce  the  characters  of  the  two  illustrious  victims,  so 
as  to  diminish,  if  not  efface,  the  impression  of  horror  caused 
by  the  judicial  murder  perpetrated  at  Tower  Hill.  Among 
the  many  bad  actions  of  Gardyner,  his  conduct  in  this  case 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  basest  of  all.  In 
fact,  in  his  diplomatic  missions  Gardyner  was  the  very 
creature  of  his  King,  into  whose  hands  he  seems  to  have 
surrendered  his  soul  as  well  as  his  services.  Henry  found 
in  Cranmer,  Paget,  and  Gardyner  the  most  pliant  repre- 
sentatives of  his  will,  and  the  tyrant  monarch's  keen 
knowledge  of  human  nature  imderstood  those  three  agents 
so  accurately,  that  he  set  aside  for  each  some  peculiar  or 
fitting  office. 

"  Bishop  Gardyner,"  says  Collier,  "  was  a  better  states- 
man than  a  controversial  divine.  For  though  his  topics  are 
sometimes  good,  yet,  generally  speaking,  his  reasoning  is 
either  foreign  or  faint.  He  floats  in  the  dispute,  flies  off 
from  consistency,  and  wants  either  force  or  discretion.^'f 

"  Stephen   Gardyner,"  writes  Lord  Campbell,  "  was  no 


*  Lord  Crumwell*8  instructionH  to  Gardyner  are  to  be  found  at  the  Beoord 
Office,  amongst  Crumweirs  State  Papers — strange  documents, 
t  Collier's  Eoclesi^tical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  891. 
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enthusiast ;  he  was  not  naturally  cruel^  nor  bigoted  in  his 
creed^  having  several  times  shown  that  he  could  make  pro- 
fessions of  doctrine  bend  to   political   expediency 

When  some  zealous  Catholics  urged  the  imprisonment  of 
Peter  Martyr^  Dr.  Oardyner  pleaded  that  he  had  come  over 
by  an  invitation  from  a  former  Gt>vemment^  and  he  fur- 
nished him  with  money  to  return  to  Oermany.  As  a 
statesman  Gardyner  is  to  be  praised  for  great  discernment 
and  vigour.  He  had  even  a  regard  for  the  liberties  as 
well  as  independence  of  his  country^  and  on  several 
memorable  occasions  gave  constitutional  advice  to  the 
sovereigns  whom  he  served.  But  whatever  good  intentions 
he  had^  they  were  all  under  the  control  of  ambition^  and 
never  obstructed  his  rise.^'* 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  Dr.  Gardyner  frequently  flattered 
his  sovereign  '^  on  his  extensive  knowledge  of  theology,  and 
his  many  amiable  virtues.''  Maister  Creci  and  Denny  have 
banded  down  in  their  diaries  many  items  as  to  the  flattery 
practised  by  Gaidyner  upon  the  King,  whenever  the  latter 
was  his  gneeit.  '^  Since  Wolsey  disappeared  from  the  scene 
there  was  no  such  elegant  clerical  courtier  in  England  as 
Dr.  Garfyner.''  So  writes  Maister  Walter  Creci,  once  the 
pupil  of  Thomas  Cranmer.  This  opinion  has  been  endorsed 
by  other  contemporaries.  I  again  approach  a  passage  in 
Gardyner's  life  which  places  him  in  a  painful  light  as  a 
Catholic  priest.  In  "  De  Vera  Obediential'  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  states  that  King  Henry  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
Boyal  Supremacy  "  with  the  consent  of  the  most  excellent 
and  learned  bishops,  of  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  people  of 
England"     This  statement  is  most  untrue.     It  is,  in  fact. 


*  Lord  Campbell's  English  Chancellors,  toL  ii. 
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directly  opposed  to  what  occurred  at  that  calamitous  period. 
The  people  were  true  to  the  old  Latiu  creed.  Many  pas- 
sages in  Gardyner's  work  prove  the  accommodating  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written.  The  preface  to  "  De  Vera 
Obediential'  was  written  by  Dr.  Bonner^  who  writes  of  the 
Pope  in  a  manner  both  rude  and  insulting.  He  alleges 
that  the  Papal  traditions  were  for  the  most  part  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  Grod.  He  commends  King  Henry  for  his 
piety  and  love  of  religion ;  excuses  Grardyner  for  disentan- 
gling himself  no  sooner ;  he  contends  that  "  Gardyner  was 
not  the  first  that  detected  the  Pope  of  misbehaviour/'* 
Like  his  kinsman^  Lord  Crumwell^  Bonner  had  no  party^  and 
was  detested  by  everyone  who  adhered  to  Queen  Katharine. 
He  was  the  pliant  creature  of  the  King  for  many  years. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  work  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  enter  at  some  length  upon  the  career  of  Dr.  Bonner.  I 
will  only  remark  now  that  his  voluntary  evil  deeds  belonged 
to  the  reign  of  King  Henry^  and  not  to  those  of  Queen  Mary. 

To  dismiss  here  the  worst  phase  of  Dr.  Gardyner's  life 
— I.e.,  his  servility  to  "  the  higher  powers''  of  earth — ^it 
must  be  recorded  that  at  Henry's  death  he  appeared  in 
the  pulpit  to  *^  recount  the  good  actions  of  the  deceased 
monarch."  Li  this  memorable  funeral  sermon  Dr. 
Gardyner  *^  lamented  the  loss  that  both  high  and  low  had 
sustained  in   the  death  of  so  good  and  gracious  a  King/'f 


*  Collier's  Eoderiastical  History,  toL  W,  p.  891.  The  reader  will  also  fiod 
in  Collier,  vol.  iv.,  connneocing  at  p.  889,  a  sommary  of  the  leading  points  of 
*'  De  Vera  Obediential — a  work  now  almost  unknown. 

t  The  Bishop  of  Winchester's  **  Goodly  Sermon  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
great  King  Henry  of  Blessed  Memory."  At  page  188,  voL  ▼.,  of  Collier's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  is  to  be  found  a  summary  of  Dr.  Gardyner's  work  on 
Boly  Water.    The  few  works  written  by  Gardyner  are  now  extremely  scarce. 
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"  Oh,  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  V*  might  not  his  contem- 
poraries sneeringlj  exclaim  when  Stephen  Gardyner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  pronounced  the  panegyric  of  the  English 
Vitellius  ?  For  then  the  death  of  Henry  opened  before  the 
eyes  of  the  time-serving  preacher  the  perspective  of  the  brief 
and  wretched  reign  of  the  boy- King,  with  the  role  oi  the 
Protector  Somerset,  and  the  murderous  cabals  of  antagonist 
efforts  for  power.  Better  the  dead  lion  than  the  jackals 
usurping  the  arena.  So  may  have  thought  the  sadly  men- 
dacious eulogist. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this-  work  Dr.  Gardyner  will  be 
seen,  in  due  course  of  events,  holding  his  true  historic 
position  as  Churchman  and  diplomatist. 
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